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B.C. 2782 in Ancient Romic Chronology, 
and the Spheroidal Point of the 
Sothic Risings 

BY 

II. Bruce Hannah. 

How did the Berlin school of Egyptology — H. 
Sethe and Eduard Meyer — arrive at this date, regarded 
as one of the assumed epochs when Calendar Time 
coincided with Natural Time, i.e.^ when that rare event 
took place which I have been calling the Extraordinary 
Heliacal Ilising of Sirius or Sothis ? It seems that 
the termination of a Canicular or Sothic period is 
mentioned by Censorinus as having occurred in 
A.H. 139, when the first day of the Egyptian month 
Thoth coincided with the 20th July, Old Style. Further, 
this statement has been tested and found correct by 
Ideler, and also by Oppolzcr {Creation liecords, by 
George St. Clair, p. 16, and p. 452). Elsewhere 
St. Clair says : “ If then we may trust the 

statement of Censorinus we are conducted 

back .... to 1322 B.C., which may be the date of the 
Exodus, or near it; and to 4242 B.C., which was, in the 
belief of the Samaritans, the date of the creation, and 
the birthday of the world. ‘Creation,’ in that case, 
would not signify fhe beginning of things, but the begin- 
ning of the order of things inaugurated by the adoption 
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of the year of 366 days Creation was the beginning 

of time, and time began when fixed years began to be 
recorded. In this sense there may have been more than 
one creation ” {ibid, p. 20). Thus it was not on any 
principle of reasoning that Egyptologists arrived at 
B.C. 2782 (which comes between B.C. 1322 and 
B.C. 4212 just mentioned), but merely by relying 
on the statement of Censorinus, astronomically con- 
firmed as aforesaid — calculating back from his A.D. 139 
by stages of 1460 years, the so-called Canicular or 
Sothic Cycle. As a matter of fact-, too, there is no reason 
whatever why, in so calculating hack, we need stop at 
B.C. 4242, or indeed anywhere, as long as the 365- 
degree Year was in vogue. 

Now let us look into the nature of this particular 
line of dates, one of which is B.C. 2782. Has it any 
legitimate i'alson-d^ein* ? 

First, however, let us note that Flinders Petrie’s infor- 
mation about Censorinus and his testimony differs slightly 
from that cited above from Creation Tiecords, In li is Hisfory 
of Egypt ^ Yol. I, p. 250, Petrie says — “ Censorinus, writing 
in 239 A.U., states that the Egyptian New Year’s day, 
Ist of Thoih, fell on the 25th of June; and a hundred years 
before, in 139 A.D., it fell on the 21st July, ‘on which 
day Sirius regularly rises in Egypt.’ Hence the begin- 
ning of a Sothic period of 1460 yeais, or the New 
Year’s day falling on the 2]st of July at the heliacal 
rising of Sirius, took place in 139 A.D. ; likewise in 1322 
B.C., in 2784 B.C., and in 4242 B.C., or thereabouts.” 

Here, B.C. 2784 would appear to be a printer’s 
error. Doubtless B.C. 2782 was intended. 

On p. 31 of Ancient Records, A^ol. I, Breasted 
explains how he arrives at B.C. 1880 as the date in our 
recljtoning of the Sothic Rising which is reported to 
have occurred on the “ 15th day of the 8th month,” 
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in the 7th regnal year of Senwosri III of the 12th 
dynasty 3 and the 120th year of tlie dynasty. Calculating 
from the point of the Hisiiig, he gets a shift of 225 
days. This, multiplied hy I (which belongs to the 860- 
degree Cycle of 1410 years), gives 000 years. 900 from 
B.C. 2782 = B.C. 1882. But inadvertently B.C. 2782 is 
put at B.C. 2780, and so B.C. 1880 is arrived at. 

It is not quite clear where Breasted places the 
Bising-Point spheroidally — whether at 30 Gemini 
(30 Mesore on Pixed Clock), or at 30 Aries (30 Paoni 
on Pixed Clock) : but it must be at one or the other. 
By the former Phai*muthi is the “ 8(h month,” which 
see'ins right. By the latter it, is Mc'khir, which ftonns 
wrong. The former represents Solar I'ime : the latter 
Calendar Time. Both give a shift of 225 days. My 
impression is that Breasted has adopted the latter — 
starting his 225 days with Pixed 1 Mpiphi, which point 
indicates 1201 spheroidal years in connection with the 
original basic 300-degree Cycle of 1440 years. It is 
only on that Cycle that 15 Pharinuthi (if we count from 
the Celestial Summer Solstice), or 15 Mekliir — if we 
count from 30 Aries (30 Paoni) — results spheroidally in 
900 years. P. 1 Thoth gives only 89G ycfirs. 

But Breasted’s B.C. 1880 (1882) — or more correctly 
B.C. 1868^ — is presumably a product of the full 305t}- 
dfcgree Cycle of 1401 years which, as a year-form, is in 
actual vogue with us to-day. And yet Egyptologists 
present it as their result, though they arrive at it on 
calculations connected with a wholly different kind of 
Cycle — the 360-degreo Cycle ! 

Pass now to the Bising and Propitious Coincidence 
reported as having occurred on 9 Epiphi, in the 9th regnal 
year of Amenhotep I of the 18th dynasty. In this case 
Egyptologists compute the shift at 308 days, which, multi- 
plied by 4, gives 1232 spheroidal years, and this, deducted 
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fromB.C. 2782, produces B.C. 1650 — the conventionally 
accepted date of the occurrence in terms of modern 
reckoning. But is this right ? If the Rising- Point be 
taken, as before, at Calendrical Time 30 Paoni (30 Aries), 
or at 30 Mesore (30 Gemini), Solar Time, we do not get 
308 days. We get 309 days, whieh, multiplied by 4, yields 
1236 spheroidal years, and this, subtracted from B.C. 2782, 
leaves B.C. 1546. We can only arrive at 308 days (and 
hence 1232 years) by assuming that the Rising-Point 
was at P. 1 Epiphi (1 Taurus), or E. 1 Thoth (1 Cancer), 
Solar Time — starting our days in the former case with 
P. 2 Epiphi, and in the latter with E. 2 Thoth. Thus 
Egyptologists seem inconsistent. Ihey do not work 
their computations on a constant basis, as regards the 
Rising-Point. This appears to be the case even if we 
assume that, like the Romiu, they associate the Rising 
with 1 Thoth. They put that Rising-Point at a for 
one case, and at h for another. Again, here also the 
multiplier 4 belongs to the 36()-degrec Cycle of 1440 
years. Eor the 365-degree Cycle it should be 4 and 
for the 366^-degree Cycle (in vogue Avitii us) it should 
be 4J^. And yet their result (B.C. 1550) is supposed 
to be a product of the current 365^-degree Cycle of 
1461 years ! So, too it is only on the 360-degree Cycle of 
1440 years that we can get the spheroidal year 1232, as 
equating with 9 Epiphi. 

There seems, therefore, some reason to suspect that 
B.C. 1660, the generally accepted date for this reported 
occurrence, has not been legitimately arrived at. It may, 
however, for all that, be quite correct. 

The only thing to do is to discover, if possible, some 
principle of reasoning on which— instead of taking our data 
on trust from Censorinus or anybody else— to decide for 
ourselves the line of dates (separated by regular intervals 
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of 1460 years) on which took place those rare and still 
mysterious events which I have been callin'^ Extraordinary 
Heliacal Risings of Sirius or Sothis. 

What I suggest is that we should base our calculations 
on Cyclical 'JTnie, as revealed in tlie Sothic Cycle, 
not standing by itself, but as oriranically related to 
another Cycle which, though it had nothing to do with 
the Sothic Cycle, save that it seems to have contained 
ify also consisted of 14()() years — based, not on any 
position or movement of Sirius, but simjdy on the fact 
that it was the Cycle for the Year of 665 days, being 
the product of 665 multipli('d by 4. T ])ropost^ to call 
it the Great Phoenix Cycle. 

The Sothic Cycle was the period of 1460 years that 
stretched between any two Extraordinary 11 tdiacal Risings 
of Sirius. What that phenomenon i)recisely was, nobody 
yet seems to know. Some peoph' think that Sirius is the 
primary for our Solar System. I*ossibly, therefore, the 
phenomenon under discussion may have marked some 
very special relations between our Sun and Sirius at some 
particular stage of our Sun’s orbit in its revolution round 
its primary. Perhaps, in this connection, the Solar Y^ear 
is one of 1460 of our years in duration. It was a mere 
happy coincidence, observed by the Romie priests, that 
this Sirian ])eriod and the Cyclic period natural to the 
adopted 365-degree Y'ear-form both consisted of 1460 
terrestrial years. 

An Extraordinary Heliacal Rising of Sirius of this 
nature thus happened only once in a Cycle of 1460 years. 
But the cyclic period in the course of which it occurred, 
was not the Sothic Cycle itself. It was the Cycle which 
I have just referred to as the Great Phoenix Cycle, and 
the Rising happened at some point along it which the 
Romiu were evidently familiar with. All we know about 
it is that that point could only have been the Annual 
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Rising-Point of Sirius, as shown on the Fixed Spheroid. 
One aspect of our problem is to ascertain exactly where 
that point was, spheroidally and zodiacally. The Romic 
priests seem to have located it definitely at 1 Cancer, not 
30 Gemini ; for they clearly associated it with F, 1 Thoth. 
Are we to do the seme ? Or must we look somewhere 
else ? Calendrically, I^rogresfihw 1 Thoth travelled all round 
the circle, in shifts of 1 day after every 4 years. In other 
words, a Rising or any Festival occurred calendrically on 
the same date <i successive times, and after the 4th time 
it passed on to the next succeeding date. Here, of course, 
I am speaking of tlie original basic 360-degree Year which 
cyclically produced 1440 years. Needless to say, these 
Extraordinary Heliacal Risings had been occurring, cycle 
after cycle, throughout heginningless Time : hut the 
first of them with which we need concern ourselves 
was that which took place first after the accession of 
Mends — though in what year A.1V1. this last-mentioned 
event took place it is unnecessary to trouble about for 
the moment. 

Now let us examine the more important Cycles with 
which the ancient Romiu worked. 

Besides the different forms of their Year — 3G0-degrees, 
364+l=365-degrees, and 365^-degrees — they had at 
least 2 distinct kinds of Periodal Cycle, each of 1460 
years. One was the Sotliic Cycle, already noticed. The 
other was the Cycle recorded on the vei'so of the 
Ebers Medical Papyrus, with which the SOthic Cycle is 
said to have coincided in B.C. 1650-1547. George 8t. 
Clair calls it the Solar Year {Creation Records, p. 16). 
It seems to he identical with the Cycle that I have 
already alluded to under the proposed name of the 
Great Phoenix Cycle. These two Cycles may be tabulated 
as below. Alongside them I also place in cyclical form a 
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hypothetical epoch 
responsible. 

for AA^hicli R. 

S. Poolo 

Papyrus or Great Plioc'iiix Cycle 

Sotliic t yclc. 

I’oolc’s Epoch 

B.C. 4470-4.107 



30] 0-3007 .. j 

B.C. I 

B.C. H 7 7- II 74 


2782-2771) 


1550-1517 

(1 550-15 1'7) 

1 ^717-3714 

i 

1 

1322-1319 

Ii.')7-I2.»l 

90-87 

A.D. 1371-]37f 1 

A.B. 139-112 

A 1) 204-i07 


Poole sa)s that the ancient Egyptians (iny llomiu) 
possessed a series of chroiiolojjjical periods commencing 
from B.C. 2717, above-noted, and that these were inde- 
pendent of any Sothic Cycle, although one of them was 
a cycle similar in character and length to the Gothic — 
prohahly the same as my Great i’hoenix Cy(*le. lie adds 
that they had no historical (dironology helore B.C. 2717, 
which, he says, was the date of the heginning of their 
existence as a nation {Horae Aegtjpiioeae, ]). 30). He 
also states that they associated the Annual Rising of 
Sirius with the first day of the lirst month, oc., 1 Thotli 
(p. 29). As already slated, this means J Cancel- on the 
Zodiac. On that ))asis avo get Breasted’s 308 days’ shift 
for 9 Epiphi; hut we cannot get his 225 days for 15 
Pharmuthi (8th month). We only get 221. 

Now, if we compare the Papyrus Cycle (my Great 
Phoenix Cycle) with the Sothic Cycle, as above tabulated, 
we learn — 

1. That, though consisting of 1100 years, the Papyrus 
Cycle is independent of the Sothic Cycle. 
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2. That the Sothic Cycle ends 228 ordinary years 
later than the Papyrus Cycle, and. may he said to revolve 
loUhin it. 

r3. That the beijjinnin" of a Phoenix period of 1460 
years is the he^inniiif^ of an A.M. period, but does not 
represent the occurrence of an Extraordinary Heliacal 
Hising of Sirius, whatever that phenomenon was. 

4. 3 'hat the beginning of a similar Sothic period is 
not the beginning of any A.M. ])eriod, l)ut does represent 
the occurrence of an Extraordinary Heliacal Rising. 

5. That the beginning of a Sotliie period does not 
(as T have hitherto b(Hm assuming) represent a coincidence 
happening only once in a cycle of 1400 years, in the sense of 
Calendar Time re-harm onizing with Natural Time, 
when Progressive 1 llioth equates again with Eixed 1 
Thoth : for, with the 305-degr(‘e year, that really occurs 
once e\ery 73 years. »‘U)r)-j-5 = 73 ; 5 being the ditfereiice 
l)etween the basic (actually-used) 36()-degree year and 
the theoretical OOo-dc'gree y(‘ar. 

0. That R.C. 1050-1547, on the Sothic cycle, does 
not repr(\sent an Extraordinary Heliacal Rising, but only 
an Ordinary Annual Rising, ])lus an alleged coincidence 
of some sort b(*tween the Papyrus Cycle and the Sothic 
Cycle. 

7. That th(‘ e])ochs representing the real coincidences 
between Calendar Time and Nature are to be found along 
the line of the Papyrus Cycle, rather than along the line 
of the Sothic Cycle. 

In connection, therefore, with dates reported by the 
])riests, and the reduction thereof to terms of modern 
reckoning, would it not seem that, after having ascer- 
tained the shift in days and years, we should subtract the 
latter rather from say B.C. 3010 on the Papyrus Cycle, 
than from say R.C. 2782 on the Sothic Cycle, as is done 
by our authorities ? 
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In his calculations. Breasted works with B.C. 2782, 
Sothic, as the epoch, preceding B.C. 1550, when Boinic 
Calendar Time last coincided with Nature. But was that 
such an epoch ? On the Papyrus Cycle we got B.C. 3010 
as the epoch preceding B.C. 1550 when such a coincidence 
took place — a stretch of I IGO years, which seems very 
natural. But betAveeii B.C. 1550 and Breasted’s B.C. 2782, 
there is only a stretch of 1232 years — which does no/ seem 
natural. AYhy, then, does he say it is an epoch Avhen 
Nature and the Calendar coincided ? Sim])ly, apparently, 
because it is on the Sothic Cycle ; because there is a 
stretch of 1100 years between B.C. 2782 and (not 
B.C. 1550, but) B.C. 1322 ; and because B.C. 2782 lies 
invitingly on the zero side of E.C. 1550. 

Now let us see how these neAv ideas of ours work. 
Referring to the Papyrus or Great Phoenix Cycle, if, as 
w'e have heretofore been assuming, Sirius always rose 
annually at 30 Gemini, the Rising w’ould have occurred 
at E. 30 Mesorc, True Time in A.M. IMO of each cyclic 
round of the 300'^ S])heroid. But a])parently it in fact 
occurred (or at least w^as regarded by the Romic priests 
as occurring) at E. 1 Thoth (zodiacally 1 Cancer, and 
spheroidally 0-1). This, T take it, was because, in 
practice, the Roiniu uever datcxl any event or festival 
on one of th(^ 5 Additional Days. Egyptologists .seem to 
have followed the Romiu in adopting this Rising-Point, 
1 Thoth : but evidently without lealizing trlij/, and hi 
what connect ion, the Romiu adopted it. Naturally, 
therefore, in relation to Sotliic Time, Egyptologists are 
somewhat at sea. We have seen that the difference 
^between the Papyrus Cycle and the Sothic Cycle rvas 228 
ordinary years. On the 365-dogrpe Year-form with which 
we are just now^ concerned, which had a Cycle of 1160 
years, a Rising at Aroeris, completed, or say nominally 
at 0-1 Thoth, meantr, in Sothic Time, a difference of 60 
2 
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spheroidal days of 1 ^ ordinary days each =243— 
spheroidal years ; on the 365J-degrec Year-form it was 
243 ~~ spheroidal years ; and on the 360-degree 
Year- form it was exactly 240 spheroidal years. Accord- 
ingly, in order to square Sothic Time with Great Phoenix 
Time, the former had to he advanced 228 ordinary 
years. This seems to have hecn done, on the Theban 
365-degree Year-form, by deducting 243,*^^ from 1440, 
the full tale of the years of the 360° Year-form cyclically. 
Thereby one Sothic Cycle was shown as ending, and 
another as beginning, at A.M. 12]6JJ5=A.M. 1217^^7! 
on the 365J -degree Year-form = exactly A.M. 1200 
on the 360-degree Year-form, all completed. Great 
Phoenix, or Kosmical, Time, though running alongside 
this, Avas, of course, essentially dilferent, Le.^ in itself, 
though formally the two lines of Time had been squared. 
It is with the Sothic Year that our modern system of 
reckoning has been equated. 

Thus, if my leasoning is sound, Ave lix for ourselves, 
on a rational basis, the place on the Sothic Cycle where 
the Rising Avas always regarded as having occurred 
sphcroidally and zddiacally. We find that, on the 
Spheroid for tlie Theban Year-form (365 days Avorkcd into 
the old 360-degrcc spheroid, and starting from the 
Celestial Summer Solstice aaRIi F. 1 Thoth), it is a point 
Avhich indicated 30 Aries, and therefore F. 30 Paoni, and 
panned out to 1200 spheroidal years for the 360-degree 
Year-form ; 1216fp spheroidal years for the Theban 
Year-form; and VllV^ spheroidal years for the full 
natural year of 305} days or degrees on w^hich modern 
reckoning is based. Not only do we noAA^ know that this* 
is the correct place on the Spheroid for the Sotliic Risings, 
but wc also learn for the first time the intelligible reason 
wluj it is so, and why Ave do not, like the old Romiu and 
modern Egyptologists, locate the Rising at 1 Cancer, i.e., 
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associate it with F..0-1 Thoth. Tii short, we see now' that, 
in so doing the Eoniiti were thinking, not of the Sothic 
Period, hut of the similar non-Sothic Period recorded in 
the Ebers Medical Papyrus, and called by me the Great 
Phoenix Cycle. They confined its application to that. 

As worked, therefore, on the basis of a I1G0° spheroid, 
Breasted’s results (B.C. 1H80 for the SenAVOsri III 
Rising, and B.C. 1550 for the 9 Epiphi Piising), happen 
to be right ; except that, as, by an oversight, Breasted 
used B.C. 2780 for B.C. 2782, Sothic, B.C. 1880 ought to 
bo B.C. 1882 ; and, in the other case, as the shift was 
309, not 308, days, the years, after multiplication hy 
4, come to 1230, not 1232; and 123(» from B.C. 2782 
Sothic*=B.C. 1546, not 1550. 

One question still remains. Do these results represent 
only Sothic Time, and have they therefore to he increased 
hy 228 to give us Solar A.M. or Great Phoenix Cyclical 
Time? I think not: we have already made the 228 
years^ increase — and therefore made the results Solar 
Time — by advancing Sothic Time 228 years to square it 
with Great Phoenix Time. Nevertheless that iiec^d not 
necessarily mean that the above results are final and 
correct. Why? Because it may be said that “15 of 
8th month” and 9 Epiphi (the dates reported by the 
priests in each of the two cases) were only Calendar 
Time, not Solar Time. Quite possibly, however, they also 
were transmuted into Solar Time*, when the Spheroidal 
years were so transmuted by the 228 years’ advance 
above referred to. Let us momentarily, however, for the 
sake of argument, suppose that they still remained 
only Calendar Time. How do we find True Time for 
them ? True Time is obtained by seeing where Progres- 
sive 1 Thoth (the Indicator) points to when the reported 
date is equated with the Rising-Point on the spheroid. 
Here, as we have seen, that point is not 30 Gemini, nor 
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even 1 Cancer (they belong to Phoenix or Kosmical Time), 
but 30 Aries, corresponding to 30 Paoni on the Fixed 
Clock, for the Theban Year of 305 days worked on 
the old 300-degree spheroid, and starting from the Celes- 
tial Summer Solstice. Otherwise stated, the “ 8th month ” 
is now Mokhir : and if U. 15 Mekliir be placed at P. 30 
Paoni, P. 1 Tliotli again indicates 10 Tybi, but this time 
on the Fixed Clock. This last—F. KJ Tybi — is therefore 
True Time for Calendar Time ‘ 15th day of the 8th month,’ 
counted from F. 30 Paoni. 

Tlie sliift now amounts to 190 days, or 78i^ splioroidal 
years, for the 300-degree Year-form = 791— spheroidal 
years, for the 30 5-degree Year-form = 7 95 spheroidal 
years for the full 305i-degree Year-form. The last, 
deducted from B.C. 2782, Ssthic, yield B.C. 1986^^®, 
or A.M. 2017 VISt’ instead of B.C. 1808^ for the full 
306:}— degree Year-form of modern reckoning. 

Similarly, in the case of the 9 Epipbi Rising, True 
Time for 9 Epiphi would be 22 Mesore=a shift of 52 
days, or 20S spheroidal years, for the 360^ Year-form, 
and 211 for the full 3G5^-degree Year-form. These, 
subtracted from B C. 2782, Sothic, yield B.C. 2574, 
or A.M. 1430, instead of the conventional B.C. 1550, 
and B.C. 2570}^, or A.M. 1433^^,, for modern 
reckoning. In view of the known ai)proximate date in 
this case, these figures are obviously fantastic, and show 
that we are off the track. 

The fact is, no correct result can ever possibly be 
arrived at, worh'wfj thus with B.C. 2782 ^ Sothic : the reason 
being that, starting with the idea of a Rising at F. 0-1 
Thoth, we are not based on Sothic Time at all, but 
on Great Phoenix Time. It follows that 9 Epiphi 
must be taken as True Time, and that B.C. 1550, or 
rather B.C. 1540, is also True Times ^ind a (correct final 
result for the 360° spheroid. 
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The like reasoning necessarily applies to the other 
case — the Senwosri III Rising. There, ''15th day of the 
8th montli ” must now also be accepted as True Time, and 
a correct linal result— provided, of course, that our 
arithmetic is sound. 

The facts, reasonings, and conclusions al)ove sot forth 
would appear to indicate that something wrong lurks in 
the method on Avliich 1 have heretofore relied for 
ascertaining the ag(‘ of the ll^th Romic (TJiebau) 
dynasty. 

I imagine, liowever, that anv nrongnoss, in either the 
method then adopted or the rcvsult oljtained, is formal 
rather than substantial, seeming rather than real. In 
short, allowing for the now established fact that we have 
to take into consideration two quite distinct lines of Time 
— one Sothic and the other non-Sotlnc — my calculations 
then were just as soundly based as are my present 
calculations. They are only rehiHrel}/ wrong. I had not 
then realized the distinction betw('en — orcve]i, indeed, the, 
concurrent existence of — the two lines of Time: that 
is all. 

On the occasion alluded to (see this Journal, Vol. Ill, 
for 1920, p. ;13) I assumed that splicroidally the Rising- 
Point for Sirius vas F. 30 Mesore=zodiacally 30 Gemini : 
or, let us say Avith tiie old RomiU and mod(‘rn Egypto- 
logists, nominally P. O-I Thoth. Counting from the 
Celestial Summer Solstice, that made the " 8th month ” 
Pharmuthi. Hence “ the 15th day of the 8th month ” 
was presumably 15 Pharmuthi. I assumed it to be so. 
True Time for that I took to have been 10 Athyr 
=spheroidally A.M. 308|-[i-J;. 1401 years added, for 

the Cycle succeeding the one in which Menes ascended 
the throne, gave A.M. 1709}^ = B.C. 223tJJ,^, as the 
date of the Rising in Senwosri Ill’s 7th regnal 
year. 
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SQthically, however, as we now know, the Rising 
occurred, not at F. 30 Mesore nor at F. 0-1 Thoth, but at 
F. 30 Paoni=zodiacally 30 Aries. From there, the “8th 
month ” was Mekhir, not Pharmuthi : and True Time for 
15 Mekhir was not 16 Athyr, but 16 Tybi. This meant 
A.M. 551 spheroidal years — but counted from the 
now rejected non-Sothic point, F. 0-1 Thoth. From 
the correct scientific Sothic point (F. 30 PaOni), as we 
have seen, the shift is 795|^J-7^ spheroidal years. Now, 
what is the difference between these two ? It is 243^ — 
our old friend 243, \ on the Theban Year-form — the 
difference of 228 ordinary years found a little way back 
between Great Phoenix Time and Sothic Time, i.e., the 
number of years by which Sothic Time had to be 
advanced to square the one line of Time with the 
other. It all falls in to a hair. 

Thus, in their own way, my original method for 
aseertaining the date of the Senwosri III Rising and its 
result, A.M. 1769|^J, turn out to have been really 
quite right — i,e,y absolutely, though not relatively. 

Nevertheless, as our modern Ussherian system of 
reckoning has been equated with the Sothic Year, all 
dates must now be reduced to terms of that reckoning. I 
therefore assume that (as a consequence of the foregoing 
considerations) my former re-construction of the 12th 
dynasty — in fact, of all the dynasties hitherto dealt with 
— will have to be revised. 

I am still, however, of opinion that, in order to arrive 
at absolutely correct results, we shall have to convert our 
calculations into terms of the full 365} -day Year now 
currently in vogue. That done, and with the help of my 
List of Sothic Bimiffs, my List of Extraordinary RHiacal 
Risings, and my List of all Sed and Hiinti Rehs, we 
ought to be able to arrive at quite satisfactory 
results. 
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By recognizing the 365^-degree spheroid, and con- 
structing our E r^traordhia ‘ y, and Sed and Hunti, Lists 
on that basis, as well as on the basis of the 360-degrce and 
365-degree spheroids, we do away Avith all difficulties 
arising from the fact that the reported dates are separated 
by intervals of 7 days, or 28 years — apparently Osirian — 
instead of by 30, 30 and 30 years. Our task 
then becomes merely a question of adjustment. T do not, 
however, anticipate that — except in the case of the 
Senwosri ITI Bisiiig — the final results will differ very 
much from my original results. 

Lastly, R. S. Poole’s epoch — B.C. 2717, as the date of 
the commencement of Romic national existence in ancient 
Khem, and practically the beginning of recorded Time — 
seems to boar no intelligible relation to the essential 
figures above reviewed. 

All that now remains to be done is to re-construct 
the dynasties for which we possess data, or may hereafter 
obtain further data, in accordance with the principles 
above explained. 

Perhaps also, with reference to the Osirian Year- form, 
we shall have to revert once more to the problem of the 
age of Menes. Possibly his date may liave to be put 
back to some epoch in the period during whicli the 
Osirian re(jhne was in vogue. 
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BY 

H. Ebuce Hannah 

In Paper No. V of this series I dealt with the nature, 
origin, and developments of a divine-name in E.C. 15th 
century Mitanui — the bi-sexual Moon -god Nannar, known 
to the ‘ /6;’-Aamu or Ahramites as El Shaddai — which, 
because it originally came from Ur in Sumer, was called 
by the Hittites VrU-fo-na, meaning in the Hittite language 
“ Belonging to Ur,” or “ Lord of Ur,” or “ He (phallic) of 
Ur,” or something to that effect. I showed how the name, 
in some such form, went East, and eventually found itself 
in India — probably taken there by the Pura-Satiu and 
Yadai-Amorites who fled from Naharin circa B.C. 1151, 
and ultimately appeared in Sapta-Sindhavah as the Purus 
and Yadus named in the Riff- Veda Sainhiid. And finally I 
submitted that there, in the hands of the Kusika Brah- 
mans, it became transmuted into the form Varmia, which 
scholars, both European and Indian, have ever since united 
in representing as an original Indo- Aryan name which 
must have found its Avay somehow from India into Mitanni, 
and the supposed presence of which in B.C. 15th century 
Mitanui (sup])orted by arguments connected with other 
divine names, also supposed to have been in vogue there at 
the same time, and certain other names of kings and chiefs, 
some of which began with Art a) is cited as proof that, 
some time before that 15th century B.C., there must have 
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been a migration of Aryan, or Aryaii-S2)eaking, peoples 
westward from the East, from Aryan India. All 

which, alas, vanishes into thin air, by reason of the 
simple fact that the divine-name under notice, in the 
form Varuna^ and the other names, as rc'presented, were 
never in vogue at all in Mitanni ! Wind trerr in vogue 
were the subjects of certaiji d('scri])tive expressions 
preserved for us in tlie Khatti (Hittite) language as 
once spoken at the place now called Bogliaz-Keui ; and 
out of these Hittite word-paintings, when afterwards 
taken to India, the Brilhmanistic (l)asyuan) pri(‘sthood 
successfully evolved the lUq-Ted'ie divine-names known as 
Fm'una, Inclra^ Mltra, and the Nriaatffatts. 

Nasalyaa — one of these — is usually ecpiated with the 
Greek Dioakonroi (Castor and J’ollux), and Avith the 
Vedic Asnius. And if nine out of ev(‘ry ten scholars 
(or perchance even all the ten) fniU unfailingly assign 
it an Indo-Aryan origin, and ?e/// cite it as proof of 
the hoary old delusion of a westward Aryan migration 
from India, is it surprising — is it, indeed, not inevitable — 
that, after a confident reference to AVinckl(‘r’s discovery 
at Boghaz-Keui in 1009, Mr. (now Dr.) Abinas Chandra 
Has, should be found writing joyously and proudly thus — 

'Mndra, as our leaders know, w;is the iwiiicipal ^ (Mlir- deil) who, 
however, was discarded by the Iranians. The word Nasnt^as iis^d 
to be pronounced by tlio Iranians as Nahatyas. It would, therefore, 
appear that the Milannians were a branch of the Vedie Aryans, and 
not of the Iranians, and they must have emigrated to AVestorn Asia 
directly from Sapta-Sindhu, wliere alone, as is admitted by all scholars, 
the Vedic religion liad its birth ’’ (/iff/ retUc India, pp. -^89, 290). 
Here, however, I am afraid, as severe a shock awaits Hr. 
Has as that which he has already got in connection with his 
dream of an ancient Rajputana Sea. As a matter of fact, 
the iivine-name in B.C. 15th century Mitanni was not 
Ndsatyau at all, ii©r of course was it Ndltaiya. Ndmtyau 
is only the form into which the ancient Brahmanistic 
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priesthood transmuted the original expression of a 
descriptive nature wherewith the Hittites of those days 
referred to a certain divine-idea that was then in vogue in 
Mitanni. Hence it is only the form in wliich perfervid 
patriots like Dr. Das, and conventional Vedic scholars 
generally, naturally render the actual original preserved 
in the Hittite language as spoken onc(‘. at Boghaz-Kcui. 
What Winckler discovered there were Hittite expressions 
applicable to the deities, or divine-conceptions, whose 
subsequently artificial names Vedic scholars usually 
write down in the forms VZirnha^ Miira^ and 

Indra. The Hittite expression for the artificially haiiao'd 
name NamtjfaH is Na-sa-af-fi-ia. 'Phis, however, is not 
a sort of Western caricature of an original Vedic or 
Sanskrit negative, followed by Asaf, meaning “ Not- 
TJntruth,” ‘‘ Not-Unreality,” whence “Truth,” Beality.” 
Tt is itself the original of which the supposed Indo- 
Aryan, Vedic, or Sanskrit divine-name Nasaiifav was 
really a derivative construction, and into which the 
idf3a of an original divine-name is now piously read by 
Indians and Vedic scholars. Each division of the Hittite 
expression has a meaning of its own, to he sought for 
in the Hittite Syllabary so far as we have recovered it. 
Hence, Na-sa-cffAi-ia, not Nasatj/an, nor Ndhaiyn^ is 
the original source of the divine-name under notice. I 
am not myself competent to say what the precise inter- 
pretation of Hittite Na-sa-at-li-ia is: but, as far as I 
can discover and judge, it seems to convey some such 
idea as " lie in Avhom is the life of the Father,” which 
is probably what underlay the Greek Bioshoitroi, and 
what underlies our oww “ God the Son.” Whatever it was, 
it is certainly not the supposed Vedic or Sanskrit Na 
Asat—NU^atymi, That is only what has been extracted 
from it, or read into it, by people coming to it under the 
fixed delusion that it must be an original Aryan word, 
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and hitherto wholly unconscious of the fact that 
originally it was a Hittitc expression, imported into 
ancient India, and appro])riated, manipulated, and made 
use of, for their own profound and siihlle ends, by 
the worldly-minded sacerdofes who were then in full 
control of the materials out of which the Riff- Veda 
SamhitU was ultimately evolv(‘d. 

In we see an eventual outcome, in “Aryan” 

and India, of a similarly original Hittite ex- 

pression for another conception in vogue in D.C. loth 
century Mitanni— the same eonce])tion as that which, 
under various tiames, seems to liav(' been familiar to, and 
even dominant amongst, all the prominent races and 
nations of antiquity. This was the 1'hunder-god, the Rain- 
god, the Storm-god, the Irrigating and Fertilizing Deity - 
armed, sometimes with the thumhu'-bolt or lightning 
symbol, sometimes with a bow, sometinn^s with a trident, 
sometimes with a long two-edged sword, sometimes 
with a hammer, a maul, or a club, sometimes with a 
double axe, but sometimes also b(*aring in his hands 
clusters of grapes and sheaves of barley — at om^ time, 
in the incalculably remote past, identified with that 
mighty but nebulous deity En-lilla, or Illila, “ Lord of 
Heaven and Earth,” “ I^ord of Demons,” “Lord of 
Forces,” “Lord of Mist -but lat(T on known to the 
Kassi as the Wild Huntsman, to the Romia as Set, to 
the Hittites as Sutekh, to the peoples of Upper 
Mesopotamia, and north even of that, as Teshup or 
Teshub, to the Phrygians as Tarkii, to the Kilikians 
as Sandan, to the Amorites and Syrians as Adad 
or Hadad, to the Assyrians as Ramman, to the ethnoi 
of Crete and the Aegean as Zous, and in India not 
only as Indra but also as Pai janya. In comparatively 
modern times this fj^st went from Central Asia to Europe, 
and there, by the Esthonians (a Kimbric people dwelling 
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in Kurland, and speaking a language that resembled 
the I'nufna Britainiicae proprior), was called Picker or 
Pieken— in old Slavonic Perun, in I’olish Piorun, in 
Czech Peraun, in Old Lithuanian Perkunas, in modern 
Lettish Perkons, in Old Prussian {i.o., the ancient and 
only Teutonic) Pereunos, and to the Scottish Phichts or 
Pik-Thiod, or Piets (not the Tirti), as Pik. Now, 
what was (he nanu' hy which (his celebrated and 
ubiquitously n^cognized deity nas known in 13. C. loth 
century Alilanni ? It may have been Sutekh, or Teshuh, 
or both. It certainly was not Indra. 13ut, as seen 
in th(i discoveries made at Eoghaz-Keui, the Hittite 
nay ol‘ referring to the divine-conception, as recognized 
in Mitanni, is preserved in the Hittiie expression 
In Hittite, hi is represented hy a vase 
witli plants in it : hut it seems als(» to l)e akin to 
Bit, An, Vn, and (^ven On, all of which imply tlie hh'a of 
“ divine lord ” , while <la (compare the Cyj)riote ta) has 
for einhhmi a hand raised in the act of taking an oath, 
and carries the sense of “compulsion " Thus, according 
to Hittite testimony, the Mitannian conception of this 
deity seems to have been somewhat complex. Plainly, 
for (hem, he Avas a sort of Thor, or Hammer-god, or 
Thunder-god, hut with solar attributes, judging hy the 
final /?c. The vase AA'ith plants in it suggests, of course, 
the idea of an Irrigating and Fertilizing deity too. 

When, in or soon nfter B. C. 1151, the Pura-Satiu and 
the A^adai-Amorites, after the defeat inflicted on them 
by Hameses 111, plunged ofT eastAvards from Nilharln, 
thc'y Avere accompanied, there is lu^ason to believe, 
by a considerable body of local Hittites, aa ho eventually 
appeared in Sapta-Sindhavah as the Tiirvasas — “ Clothed 
like the Turs or Dahyus.” Now, amongst the many 
cultural treasures taken aAA'ay with them by these 
three fugitive ethnoi from AVesteiii Asia Avhen they Avent 
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east, was this la-Dtt-Ra, the Hittite expression just 
referred to for the above complex idea ol* tlie Thunder- 
and-Rain-^od. as understood in B.C. lotli century 
Mitaniii, Alueh has ])een made of the fact that, 
though Indra was the chief A^edic god, his cult was 
never adopted by the Airyaniaiis. Bill there is nothing 
strange in this at all. The Pura-Satiu, Vildai-Ainorites 
and Hittites who, 1 suggest, I'viuitnally became known 
as the Purus. A^adUs, and dVirvasas —however long they 
may liave sojourned in Zavah-Jjake land certainly did 
not settle there. They ])ressed on, in the wake of the 
fleeing sTtl la Aryas, obviously giving Airyavo-A^aeja and 
its inhabitants (Dr. Das’s “ Iranians ”) a “ miss,” till at 
last we find tliein encamped in Sapta-SindhaA ah, in the 
midst of its various ^'isildas. its local Dasyus (JJahyus, 
Tokhs, or Kurus), and the Aryas — assuming that these 
last evei* got east of tlie Indus of which there is rivilly 
hardly any evidence. Therefore, though it is easy to see 
how, through them, the conception underlying lhi‘ Ifittiti' 
expression In-Da-lia was introduc(‘(l into ancient India, 
was appropriated and manijiulated for their own ulti^rior 
ends hy the Brahinanistie (Kusika) pri(\sthood, and was 
built up into the familiar Itifj-Vcdlc divine-name Indra — 
even ousting the older ihdty whiidi had tJieretofore 

been the god of tlie sacritieing Aryas jiroper — it is just 
as easy to see why the name Indra never found any 
place in the Airyanian pantheon. True, the name 
Nasatj/an docs seem to have been at least known to 
them, and in their dialect it appears as Nahatna (as 
Dr. Das correctly enough remarks) ; hut ijuite consistently 
with my hypothesis, and not quite so consistently with 
the conventional view, the fact may be accounted for by 
assuming that, after the artilicial name Nasatyau had 
established itself in Jlig-Vedtr India, it simply found its 
way westwards somehow into Airyavo-Yaeja (no doubt 
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with other words as well), and there naturally took on the 
form Ndhalya, in accordance with the * genius of the 
Airyanian dialect. Tn these matters everything depends 
upon one/s point of view. My point of view happens to 
be the direct opposite of that taken up by conventional 
scholarship and l)y Dr. Das, and doubtless by all enthusiasts 
for Indo- Aryan origins. And all tilings — all otlier data — 
work together in sujiport of it. In this connection it were 
well, perhaps, to put on record the fact that (though I 
cannot for the moment recall tlie reference), ] came across 
an article the other day on (1 think) Rig-l^edic prosody, 
wherein the writer, dealing with a verse in which the 
name ladra occurred, maintained that, in order that a 
particular line should propcidy scan, it Avas necessary to 
pronounce “India’’ as though it were really “ Indara.” 
The significance of this comment did not strike me at the 
time : but now it recurs to my memory Avith the force 
and effect of a most interesting and important remark. 
~For does it not show that in the so-called Rig-Fedic age 
there Avas a time Avhen the original Hittite expression 
Tn-Da-Rdj brought into Sapta-Sindhavali by the fugitive 
jandhs from Naharin, as just referred to, was still 
recognized for aa hat it Avas, and had not yet been altered 
and moulded by the Brahmanistic priesthood with a vicAv 
to producing the name that did eventually evolve — 
Indra ? 

In connection with the above-referred-to Airyanian 
form JSldhatga, as representing the “ Indo- Aryan ” form 
Ndsatyan, it may further be noted that the change of 
s to A, so prominently characteristic of Airyanian, is 
possibly not so old as some of the other characteristics 
of that dialect. At least Sten KonoAV thinks that it only 
began “ after the Iranian branch had separated itself 
from the common Aryan stock, and did not at once spread 
over the whole Iranian area ” {Journal of the Royal 
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Asiatic Society y 1911, pp. 44-4"). Obviously, on this 
subject of the Iranians and the Aryas, Sten Konow looks 
out upon the world throus^h the windows of Conventional 
Scholarship. The words just quoted are an interestins; 
example of how characteristically Conventional Scholar- 
ship so often manages to ^et hold of the wrong end of the 
stick, and so perpetuates an entirely perverted concep- 
tion of the facts of ancient times. The real truth, of 
course, is that it was the Airyanians of Airyavu-Vaeja, 
not the Aryas, who were the main Rosy-Blond stock, 
and that it was the Aryas not the Airyanians, who 
separated themselves from that main stock. 

Now let us consider the* names Mifra and IJUaum — 
which latter the old llomifi of the 18tli dynasty age 
rendered hy Mathen, or something similar. The difference 
between the If/V of Mifainri, and the Math of Mathetiyh 
much on a par with that between Englisli Medes and Assyrian 
Made, or Latin Med] and Greek Matm. Without saying 
where he gets his facts from, Mr. Donald A. Mackenzie 
informs us that the name Mitaual signifies “ Biver land” 
{Myths of Bahylonia and Assyiia, p. 209). Bossihly he 
is right. Even so, however, his view is in no way incon- 
sistent with mine. Aunty we know, stands For “ Country.” 
This, on Mr. Mackenzie’s hypothesis, leaves Mif (or, as 
the Hittites rendered it, Midi) for “ River.” But does 
Hittite mean “Biver”? I doubt it. T incline to 

think that Mi in the Hittite means “ Hilly-Country ” ; 
while ity or Idy is a rare sign in Hittite, and — if akin to 
Cypriote or /^.—signifies “Powder,” or “Strength.” 

The sign is an arm or fist. But let us take it that the 
name does mean “ Biver land,” as Mr. Mackenzie states. 
Ndhariviy Naharlna, and Nmriy were other local names, 
in other languages (Bomic and Assyrian), carrying the 
same significance.- Thus, even w^ere we to say that 
Mitanni may he shortly rendered “ Country of the Mits,” 
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that would only be a way of saying that it was the 
“ Country of the people inhabiting tlie Kiver land.” 
However, having regard to the probable meaning in 
Hittite (which was possibly very similar to Mitannian) 
of all the analyzed component syllables of the name 
Mi-it-anvi, that name appears to connote a good deal 
more than this. I suggest that its true and full conno- 
tation was, “ The All-dominant or Imperially- Suzerain 
Country of the people inhabiting the Hilly-Region or 
River- Land.” Thus rhe distinguishing character of the 
country — its age-long and world-wide suprem cy — was 
enshrined in its very name ; and goes far to support all 
that I have been advancing on the subject of Rhodo- 
Leuko-Turania and the Rhodo-Leuko-Turanians, their 
origin, their culture, their power, and their status amongst 
the nations and races of Antiquity. This, of course, if a 
sound view, opens out an entirely new and splendid 
chapter in ancient history. 

On these lines, therefore, and in view of much that 
I have set forth in previous papers, I suggest that 
(whoever may have been the literal meaning of the 
word Mif, in its Hittite form Mi-if) the divine-name 
MHra, as revealed in the Hittite expression Mi-TUBa 
discovered at Roghaz-Keui, enshrined nothing but the 
idea of El, La, or Ra (the remotely ancient Melano- 
Leukochroic Sun-god), as recognized and worshipped in 
B.C. 15 th century Mitanni by the Mits, or Imperial 
Rhodo-Leuko-Turanians, who inhabited the Hilly or 
River Country just east of the Great Bend of the 
Euphrates at Niy. In view of these facts and consi- 
derations, is it unreasonable to conclude that here, in the 
cult of Mitannian Mitra (so-called), we have nothing 
less than the beginnings of historical Mithraism — ever 
conventionally supposed to have originated amongst the 
ancient Persians, who, moreover (though unquestionably 
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Kephenians, i.e.^ of the same race as the barbarous Kassi), 
are to this day, in authoritative circles, and in those wider 
m'diem which take their cue therefrom, persistently 
confused with the Airyanians (Iranians), and also with 
the Medes ? Tiie Assyrians, we are told, were acquainted 
with the cult : for the divine-name Ititra is said to have 
been found (I think by Sayce) in their pantheon {Hel. of 
Bab. and Ass.^ by Pinches, p. (i8) No doubt il was part 
of their heiitage from Mitanni. Donald A. Mackenzie 
imagines that Mltra, as knoAvn to the Assyrians, was a 
Rain “god, because, he says, tin; Assyrian word metrU 
means ‘^rain” {Myfhs of Bab, (nid p. 55). But 

even if it does, we are carried no further, because Assyrian 
has jiothing to do Avith llittite They 

are different words. He might just as reasonably have 
urged that Mitra^ as known to the Assyrians, Avas a 
Recording AngoJ, or a God of Music, since Greek matron 
means “ measure.” But cojisider the matter in yet 
another connection. Whether Amenhotep lIPs queen, 
Tiy, was of Romic descent, or came from al)road, is un- 
certain. But tliere is reason to believe that the cult of 
the Solar Disc, Aten, then emerging into notice in Khem, 
was perhaps an importation from Mitanni, and that it 
was the influence of T'ly. who possibly hailed from there, 
which was res])onsible for its vogue. In the next reign 
— that of Akh-en-Aten, or Napkhuria, the Dreamer, it 
was actually (jstablished for a time in Khem. Is it, 
therefore, not possible to see in this famous and mysteri- 
ous cult an early stage of historical Miihrciism just 
mentioned ? In Genesis Mitanni is called Haran. A 
word in this connection. Mr. Donald A. Mackenzie says 
that the Mitannians AA^ere called the Khdrri —though 
he makes a rather ridiculous comment upon it in con- 
nection with the origin of the word Aryan.” Now, 
the an of Haran very probably of the same character 
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as the aiini of Mitanni, or the en of Romic Mathen^ and 
therefore means “ Country.” If this be so, Haran simply 
means the Country of Har or Khar^ and consequently 
equates with Kharu, the Romic name for that part of 
Western Asia which lay just between Khem and Syria 
proper, and is now known as Palestine. Does not 
this suggest the conclusion that in the remote past — say 
somewhere about the beginning of the 20th century B. C. 
(the days of that supposedly historical biblical character, 
Abram), all that part of the world — from Milan ni down 
to Palestine, both inclusive — was known as Khar-mi^ or 
Khd}% though, by the 15th century B. C., the applicabili- 
ty of the name had changed, audits territorial limits had 
shrunk to comparatively tiny Khdra^ the name under 
which Tliothraes III knew Palestine ? 

Now with regard to the names of kings and chieftains 
in Western Asia in or about the 15th century B. C. In 
The Indo-Aryan Races, pp. 28-30, in connection with bis 
theory that the Yadavas who originally settled in Sauras-- 
tra or Kathiawar and then spread to Mathura had come 
to India, together with the Turvasas, “ from beyond the 
sea,” meaning the Aralnan Sea, Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda, 
B.A., of the Yarendra Research Society, Rajshahi, after 
referring to two conflicting legends regarding the origin 
of these Yadavas, or descendants of the Yadus, remarks 
that these legends lend indirect support to the Rig- Vedic 
tradition. Then he proceeds — 

There are strong evidences to show that in the sixteenth and the 
fifteenth centuries B. C., in and Upper Mesopotamia, there 

were several colonies of men of Arvan speech, some of whom at least 
worshipped A^edic gods.” (Here he refers to the divine names, supposedly 
Variffin, ]>'dri\ Mttrn, and the AasafynuHf with which I have just been 
dealing). “ In the cuneiform tablets discovered at Tell-el-Amarua in 
Upper Egypt, containing letters from the tributary Kings of Western 
Asia to Egyptian Pharaohs, we find such Aryan names of chieftains : 

* Artamauya, chief of Ziribasani, probably about Basan ; Bawarzana 
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or Mawarzana (or perhaps Mayarzana), chief of Hazi, probably to 
the north of Palestine ; Subandn or iSnhandi, from Philistaea {c/'. S. 
Sudaiid^u) ■ Suwardata, the adversary of Abdihiba of Jerusalem {c/\ 
S. SvarAaila) ; Sutarna or Suttarna, chief of Musihnma, probably in 
Northern Palestine ; Yasdata or Wasdata, probably from the neij^h- 
boiirhood of Mej^idda j Zirdamiasda, probably Irom Northern Pales- 
tine, and so forth. The name of the Kassite sun-ujod Siiiia^ (e/’. S. 
snrj^a) points to a similar Ar\an element to the east of Mabylonia .... 
The names of the Mitani Kinjjfs are of the same kind. They are 
Sa-ns-sa-tar, Aitatama, Suttarna, Dn.sratta (or Tusratta) ; ArtasSn- 
mara (or Artassuwara), and Mattiuaza’.^’ 

That these Kings and Chieftains could not possibly 
have been Aryas, and that the names cited could not 
possibly have been “ Aryan/’ or at least not “ Tndo- 
Aryan,” is as clear as noon-day in the East. The simple 
but adequate reHson is that the Aryas, as distinguished 
from the an-Aryan Purus, YTadtis, Turvasas, Anus, and 
Druhyus of Vedic fame, had not yet itiade their 

historical if vve can call it tliat, in India. Nay, so 

far as we know, they had not as yet even come into 
existence. Even if, as is usually done, we identify the 
Aryas with the Big- Vedic jamihft above-named — another 
venerable superstition haunting the brain-cells of all 
orthodoxly orientated minds — they were not destined to 
make their entry upon the arena for another two centuries, 
or thereabouts : for we now have a very shrewd inkling 
as to who the leading members of that confederation 
were, where they came from, and when i-liey arrived in 
the East. 

But, apart from these disconcerting facts and con- 
siderations, why do our archaeological Gurus ^ and those 
writers who so dutifully follow in their fo()tsfcey)s, all unite 
in pointing to these names and chiefs and kings as Aryan 
and Indo- Aryan ? Merely, apparently, because names very 
like them are also- to he found in the distant East, i. in 
India, amongst the peoples who are conventionally and 
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popularly known as the ‘‘ Indo- Aryans, ” and in their 
literature. But how come they to be fotmd in that distant 
and once mysterious Were they indigenous, or 

imported ? And if not indigenous, how did they get 
there ? By one or both of two clearly separable routes. 
Either (1) with the original migrant flood of Bhodo- 
Leukochroi, or pure Rosy- Blonds, from old Mediterranean 
Rhodo-Leukochroia, who eventually settled down perma- 
nently in Airyavo-Vaeja (modern Bokhara) as the Airya- 
nians — and from whom they could have passed to the 
Aryas of Zarah-Lake land when these first came into 
existence ; or (2) with the Pura-Satiu, -"adai-Amorite, and 
Hittite fugitives from NaharJn in or about B. C. 1161, 
whom we find eventually transmuted into the Rig-Vedic 
Purus, Yadus, and Turvasas. 

As regards the divine-names eventually transmuted 
from the Hittite into the artificial forms Vdruna^ Indra^ 
Miira^ and Ndsatgaus, it was probably only via the last- 
mentioned route that they spread eastward. Naturally, 
therefore, if this were so, it follows that these so-called 
“Aryan” and “ Indo -Aryan ” names in Mitanni and 
northern Syria could not possibly have been in the 
farther East, and were certainly not in India, in the 
days of the above-mentioned Mitannian and other kings 
and chiefs of the 15th and 16th centuries B.O., i,e., 
some 4 or 6 centuries previously. And even if they — the 
names of rulers, not the divine-names — had travelled east 
by the other and older route, and had been finally (as the 
conventional theory is) introduced into India by the Aryas, 
they would by then {i.e,, in the 16th or 16th centuries 
B. 0.) have reached only as far as Airyavo-Vaeja, or 
perchance Zarah-Lake land. Assuredly they could not 
have reached India — for the mkla Aryas had not yet 
begun even to dream of migrating there, if indeed they 
ever did migrate there. 
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Of course, as flourishing in Hhodo-Leuke-Turania 
generally, and more particularly in Mitanni, and in all 
countries round about that were subject to ber sway, these 
culture forms had originally found their way tliither from 
the Mediterranean West, along the same channels which 
ultimately took them to Airyavo-Yaoja — i. the flood 
of original Rosy-Blond migration into the East — though 
at an earlier stage of tliat movement. 

Thus, as an “ .Aryan ” or “ Indo-Aryan ” wave of 
diffusion, racial or linguistic, these names and the men 
who bore them never came, and never could have come, 
westward from the East, and especially from “ Indo- 
Aryan ’’ regions, into Mitanni, in the way ihat we have 
always been so persistently taught to believe. 

As regards and Surifa in so-called ‘‘Vedic- 

India," and Hehios (masc.) and TfPra (feni.), or tlieir 
common etymon, of Rbodo-Leukochroic and Melano- 
Leukochroic times in the arcliaie Mediterranean World, 
we now find tliat, mid- way between these two, both 
geographically and in regard to time, the name given to 
their sun-god by the barbarous inhabitants of Kashshu, 
or Elam, was STtrins. It seems that, like their modern 
European representatives, the Germans proper, these 
Kassi deemed the sun feminine, and the', moon masculifie. 
This appears to be a peculiarity characteristic of many 
primitive, if not always barbarous, races. With the 
genuine culture-rac(‘s, in this connection, it is always just 
the other way about — sun masculine, and moon feminine 
How’^ever, there undoubtedly was also a stage of human 
development in volution when, even as regards the sun 
alone, the cults both of a god and of a goddess were in 
vogue. Example : Bellos and Hera in the West. Also, in 
the East, in India, Surya masculine, and Surya feminine. 
In the West Jupiter and Jnno, In the East again, 
JDyamh-pita and* Yoni, But now% where could the Kassi 
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of Elam have got their divine-name Sm'ias from ? 
Plainly from the culture-races immediately adjoining 
them to the west in Akkad and Sumer. Cf. Suri, 
the Assyrian etymon of the country more familiar to 
us moderns under the name Syria. And that means 
that originally it had come from the Mediterranean 
West, from Helios^ or Hera or both, travelling with 
the great Rosy- Blond flood of migrants, and eventually 
being introduced into say originally Semitic, but finally 
blended Semito-Bbodo-Leuko-Turanian, i.e., Babylonian 
Agade or Akkad — Avhence, of course, it passed directly 
into adjacent Kilshshu. And where did the Indians get 
their Surya and Surya from ? Perhaps through the sTtkla 
Aryas or Naharin fugitives after B. C. 1151. Perhaps 
through the channels of Assyrian influences, in the days 
when these forced their way into the East. But in any 
case it was from Rhodo-Leukochroic sources — and hence 
again originally from the Mediterranean West, from Helios 
and Hera. Is it not, therefore, fairly clear that Surya 
and §urya in Vedic-India,” and Surias in Kashshu, 
were intimately related ? And this not in the sense 
put forward by Dr. Das, that S arias of course derives 
from Vedic Surya, and shows that “ Aryans ” must once 
have migrated to Elam direct from Sapta-Sindhavah, but 
in the sense above-described — that both Kassite Suriai 
and “ Indo- Aryan Surya and Surya have a common 
descent? In other words, that both hail originally from 
the old Mediterranean West — from Helios and Hera, or 
their still more archaic etymon (if any), whatever that 
may have been ? 

Before leaving the subject of these names, divine and 
otherwise, I have a few remarks to make concerning that 
famous word which, in the early Vedic language, appears 
in the form riia, or r^a, meaning originally the established 
course or order in the Kosmos ; then the established or 
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regular order of Sacerdotal Rites and Ceremonies, an idea 
arising after the Dasyuan clique had inaugurated their 
Brahmanistic State Hierarchy; and finally, no doubt 
sometime in Brahmaiia days, the Moral Order. Indeed, 
considerations connected with this word constitute one of 
the most interesting evidences of my theory that the 
Culture of all culture-races in the ancient East was rooted 
in an original Ilhodo-Leukoehroic, or llosy-Blond (/.e., Old 
Mediterranean), source. Of all the mystic potencies of 
JRta, in so-called Vedie times, Adityan A^aruha was supposed 
to he the great upholder. Now Ria is held fortli as perhaps 
the supreme illustration of the conventional creed that the 
origin and significance of all things cultural is to besought 
for in “ Aryan ” India. But what happens to this 
entrenched position of Orthodoxy if, iis now turns out 
to have been the fact, Varuna was an artificial and im])orted 
name ; that it arose out of a Hittite ex])rt^ssion [UrU-w-na) 
descriptive of the Moon-god of Ur, as worshipped in B.C. 
16th or 15tb century Mitanni under the name of Naniiar ; 
that this Hittite expression only came East with the 
fugitives from Naharin circi B C. 1151 ; tbat its introduc- 
tion into “ Aryan ” India, and its appi’opriation hy the 
scheming Brahmanistic Kuril priesthood, occurred even 
later than that; and that it must liave taken a considerable 
time longer for the Hittite expression, so imported, to 
have developed into the form of, and to have acquired the 
vogue eventually enjoyed by, AT'arufia, as “ the up-holder 
of Rta ? ” 

If Varuna, as a prominent feature of “Aryan” 
culture in Madhya-desa, must he assigned so comparatively 
late a date, it is not very likely that the immeasurably 
ancient conception of Rta, as also dominantly in vogue 
there, was any earlier. 

What I suggest as a possible view of the origins and 
developments in fhis connection may he briefly sketched 
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thus. Pirst we have mankind, say in the Moon-worship 
stage of Melatio-Leukochroic times throughout the Old 
Mediterranean World, realizing that the Kosmos had 
developed in volution out of a precedent state of Chaos ; 
the immuiahlc order associated with, the former being 
represented by some archaean word which we may take 
to have been the etymon in that Old Mediterranean 
World for the eventual expression rta and kindred forma- 
tions. This change from Chaos to Kosmos had of course 
its own particular legend in Mythology, Probably its 
earliest form is to be found in the nebulous traditions, 
with which all Antiquity was obsessed, of a mighty strug- 
gle bet ween thos(^ forces which in “ Habylonia ” became 
personified as ^lawath, or Tiamat, and the earlier of 
the great beneliceut Gods. Then we come to the secon- 
dary ap})licatioiis of this original conception — applications 
based on onc(^ concrete and historical, but eventually only 
dimly remembered, events. The first of these was doubt- 
less what is traditionally known as the Titanomachia. 
That, I suggest (somewhat lik(' our own recent Great War 
or Vrmageddon), was really a far-flung and long-enduring 
struggle to the deitli between the forces of Culture, 
Liberty, Lofty Ideals, and Good generally (represented by 
what we may shoi tly style the Zeus /-rf/lme of the Hosy- 
Blond race in Hhodo-Leukoehroia), and the forces of 
Kultur, Op])ression, Base Ideals, and Evil gent rally, based 
on Involution ary Developments, represented by the then 
representatives of the Kassite race, say in Asia Minor on the 
eastern borders of Rhodo-Leukocbroia. This we may call 
the first-known upheaval of Barbarism against Culture, or 
what is popularly called Civilizatioji. I prefer “Culture” 
as the antithesis to “ Barbarism,” because Barbarism 
was often civilized. It may, of course, he said that 
Barbarism is also often cultured. That is true, in a sense 
— as witness modern Prusso-Germany. But the Culture 
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of Barbarism is usually mimetic — usually a veneer — 
not original or organically innate like that of the higher 
races. In other words — and this is the real difference 
between the two — the Culture of the Culture-races is 
always «?volutional, while that of Barbarism is always 
iOTolutional. To distinguish the one from the other, I 
call the Culture of the Culture-races, Culture,” and that 
of Barbarism “ Kultur.” To this tremendous conflict 
all the associations connected with the original still 
mightier struggle between Kosmos and Chaos, between 
Order and Disorder, gradually attached : and the legend 
of the Titanomachia, so metamorphosed, also found its 
way into Mythology. The next great assault upon civili- 
zation by Barbarism was that which Agade seems to have 
been threatened with, when she invoked the assistance of 
Bhodo-Leuko-Turania, or let us say Early Mitanni, and 
when Sharru-Gi and Shar-Gani-Sharri were sent to her aid. 
That also found its way into Mythology, and got mixed 
up with the older and mightier Titanomachia, and the still 
earlier and still more stupendous struggle between the 
Great Gods and Tiawath, between Kosmos and Chaos. 

When, for instance, after the establishment of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon, Babylon the city was founded 
(possibly not till the reign of Khammur-abi), Babylon’s 
local god, Amaruduk, Marduk, or Merodach, became head 
of the Tigro-Euphratean pantheon — the gods of all the 
other incorporated city-states acknowledging his supre- 
macy. Then, what Homer later on did for Zeiis and all 
the divine and other personifications of Greek, or rather 
Mediterranean, Mythology, was done in those early days 
by some Babylonian genius (no doubt under royal auspices) 
for Merodach and all the divine and other personifications 
of Tigro-Euphratean Mythology— Merodach, like Zeus, 
being confusedly identified with all the divine and other 
super-beings of the then past, and of course, with them, 
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getting tlie credit tor everything big and grand and 
impressive. 

But the super-people Jrom whom the Babylonians 
had ]'eceived their distinctive Culture were the Rhodo- 
LeulxO-Turanians, or more probably that concentrated 
essence of them which is known as the Mitannians, and 
who were really the Imperial Mitannians. And their 
Culture — so far as it was not l^Qranian-- liad originated 
out of Rhodo-Leukochroia in the old Mediterranean M^est 
With it had come, not indeed this Tndo-“ Aryan word 
jB/a, hut the Rhode- Leukochroic etymon out of which 
Rla originated. That is wliy, in tiie Mitauni of the 16th 
or 15th century B.C., and throughout Syria (Naharin, Zahi, 
and Khtiru) Avhere she then lield sway previous to the 
conquests of the 18th Dynasty Pharaohs, we find so many 
names beginning with what is represented by the syllable 
Aria — e.(/., Ariamanya and Artas-smnara, or Arias- 
mwara. Moreover, as the Assyrians received their Culture 
from the same Rhodo-Leuko-Turanian source, and as the 
Medes, though identical in a later age with the Mitannians, 
also owed part of their Culture to the Assyrians, and as 
the ancient Persians owed their Culture (such as it was) 
to the Assyrians and the Medes, that is why we find 
names of this kind amongst the Medes and the Persians. 
That is why we find the Indians possessed of tlieir Rta^ and 
the Sakhs or Saghs of later Airyo-Turau, or Central Asia, 
possessed of their Asha. Hence also the latters’ Religion 
of Asha, and the reason why some of them called 
themselves the Asluwo-Dunghavb, or “ People of Asha. 
This also was really the meaning of Artaiol, t)ie name 
which schoJarsliip mistakenly thinks was borne by the old 
Persian ethnos. 

Por Rta, Aria and Asha, are all variants — amongst 
different communities, in different countries, and in diff- 
erent ages — of one and the same original word. 
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Next let us consider the Babylonian name T/iauatik, 
or Taiiihe-=. Tlamat, or Tiawath, sometimes called MUmmu 
Ti'xwath^ Goddess of the Sea, apparently as the source of 
life in the primitive days when Chaos ruled. In the 
early stages of the history of the Earth, the seas were in 
fact shallow ; and also in fact it was tlier(\ not on the land 
areas, that organic forms of life had their humble begin- 
nings. Speaking of quotations by Eusebius and others 
from Berosus on the subject of the Ihihjfloulun Stojy of 
Creation, or the Fight between Bel and the Dragon, 
Dr. Theophilus G. Pinches says — ^ 

Aeconliii" to this (’haklaean writer, there wa^ a woman named 
Oraoroca, or m C^haldaean, Tlialatth (apparently a mistake for 
Thanatth, i.(\, Tiawath), whose name was eipiivalent to the Greek 
1'halassa, the sea. It was she who had in lier eharj^e all the 
strange creatures then existing ” (T/n' Rehfjiov of Ba/n/loiua and 

Assyria, 190(5, ]). 41). 

Evidently — thougli they seem to have had a curious 
way of enshrining their knowledge — the Babylonians were 
not wholly ignbrant of Geology, with its eras and sub- 
periods, their flora and faunas — and in parlicular, no doubt, 
of those mighty monsters of the prime, the Thcropoda and 
the Sauropoda, and the even earlier Amphibians. This 
“ Chaldaean ” word Thalatth has much too great a 
resemblance to classical Thalassa to please Dr. Pinches’ 
sense of the eternal and untouchable iitness of things. 
Indeed, that sense seems to be nothing less than shocked, 
if not outraged. But, just because oi Dr. Pinches’s , 
prejudices in favour of a scholar's ideal of Greece with 
her word Thidasaa, why should we accept the suggestion 
that the Chaldaeans (not being Hellenes) could have 
had no such word as Thalatth, meaning the same 
thing as Babylonian Thanatth, or Ta>uthe, and Greek 
ThoUma, and that when Berosus wrote Thalatth, he 
must have been thinking of Thanatfh, for which 
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Thalatth was therefore obviously a mistake? In view 
of all that I have advanced about ancient etymons 
in old-world Melano-Leukochroia and Rhodo-Leukochroia, 
out of which some words developed and remained in 
Europe, while others, developing from the same source, 
went east with the Rhodo-Leukochroic migrants, or even 
with the Amorites who settled in Yadai in Naharin, 
are we not equally entitled — and is it not quite as 
reasonable — to assume that once upon a time, in the 
remote past, there flourished in Rhodo-Leukochroia, or 
perhaps even in earlier Melano-Leukochroia, some hoary 
old etymon out of which both Greek Thalaasa and 
Babylonian and Chaldaean Thauatfh and Thalatth deve- 
loped independently — the former remaining in Europe, 

in Greece and the Aegean, and the latter turning up 
in Akkad and Ohaldaea ? This, at any rate, is what I 
now suggest was not only possibly but even quite probab- 
ly the case in this connection. In any event, we may 
take it that in this way, if not Chaldaean Thalatth^ at 
least Akkadian Thauatth^ developed out of the same 
archaean etymon in the old Mediterranean West that 
Greek Thalasm had developed out of, but had gone east, 
instead of remaining in the west, like Thalasm, 

Two other subjects about which all of us — not even 
excepting our authorities — seem still to have something 
to learn, are the origins of Assyria and the Assyrians, 
and the biblical name “ Nimrod. ” What we now know 
regarding the origins and early history of the Kashshi, 
or Kassi, enables us to revise our own oldfashioned ideas 
in these connections, and even perhaps to tell our more 
or less pontifical professors something of which possibly 
even they have heretofore been solemnly ignorant. 

In Gen, x. 8-11 we read — 

And Cush begat Nimrod : he began to be a might}" one in the 
earth. He was a mighty hunter before the LORD ” (by which 
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expression Ezra, or whatever that name stands for, essays to beguile 
us into the belief that the original text had the name YAHVEH, but 
that it was too holy to be allowed to stand in that form): where- 
fore it is said. Even as Nimrod the mighty hunter before the LORD. 
And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and 
Accad, and (^alneh, in the land of Shinar. Out of that land went 
forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh, ” etc. 

As Babel heads the list of these remotely old cities, this 
verse was plainly written by somebody who was under 
the impression which did gradually grow up, that Babylon 
was perhaps the first city that civilized man had ever 
built. We know now, however, that its origin was not 
really as remote as has hitherto been believed. It seems 
to have been founded not earlier than B. C. 2050 — 

and thus was much younger than say Accad, or Agade, 
which is put third in the list. 

In his The Old Testament in the Light of the Ristoi'i- 
cat cords and Legends of Assyria and Babylonia^ at 
pp. 126 et seq,, Professor Pinches, we are told, has shown 
that— 

his {i,e. Nimrod’s) name is a rendering of that of Merodach. 
In Sumerian Merodach was called Amaruduk or Amarudu, and in 
the Assyro-Babyloiiian language, Marduk. By a jirocess familiar to 
philologists the suffix ‘ uk ’ was dropped and the rendering became 
Marad. The Hebrews added ‘ ni ’ — ‘ ni-marad, ’ assimilating the 
name to a certain extent to the * niphal forms * of the Hebrew 
verbs and making a change in conformity with the genius of the 
Hebrew language ” {J^yths of Babylonia and Asrsyna, by Donald A. 
Mackenzie, p. ‘Z77). 

This sounds very learned, and has doubtless much 
impressed some. To me, however, it seems rather 
painfully forced. Had the facts been as here stated, the 
responsible party would no doubt have been Ezra (or 
whoever that name connotes) in the 5th century B. C., 
W'heii much of - past history w^as deliberately re-written, 
and brazenly misrepresented, with a vicAv to glorifying 
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the name Yahveh, and to advancing the status of the 
Jews. But even that is not particularly likely. For 
the problem would still confront us — Why was not 
Ezra consistent, or at lea«t more circumspect ? Why are 
the names “ Berodacli-Baladan in 2 KinySy xx. 12 
(see also 2 Chrou. xxxii. 31), and “ Merodach-Baladan ” 
in Isaiah^ xxxix* 1, and “ Merodach ” in Jeremiah, L. 2, 
suffered to remain untampered with ? Had the genius 
of the Hebrew language tended in the direction stated 
in the one case (the Genesis case), it would probably, if 
not surely, have also tended in the same direction in these 
other cases. But it does not. Besides, why should a uouu 
be assimilated to verbal forms, ‘ niphal " or otherwise ? 

Why, then, cannot we simply go back to bed-rock 
facts and probabilities, and explain the name Nimrod ” 
thus? In “Akkadian” (i.e., m late Kassite times pro- 
bably “ Babylonian ”), Nim, or Num = “ Wolf whence 
the well-known territoruil name Ntim-Ma, which thus 
really means “ Wolf-Land ” — in Hittite found as Si-Nhn, 
or Si~Num — the old-time name of the far-stretching 
country, often hilly and at places wildernessy, which lay 
indefinitely to the east of Agade and Sumer, and included 
Kasshu, or Elam. Further, Jlod, we know, means “ Race.” 
See the ancient name Jlarodians, or “ Mountain- Race, ” 
from Sarmatian Ala, “ Mountain,” and Rod, “ Race.” This 
is also the^meaning of the last-mentioned word in present 
Russian and the Slavic languages generally, ' and was 
probably its meaning in ancient Medic — for the Nor- 
thern- Medes were in fact the ancestors of the Sauro- 
Matai, or Sar-Matai — Saaro, here, being akin to Slavic 
Severe, “ Northern,” and Matai of course equating with 
Medes. 

Then why not regard “ Nimrod ” as an ancient 
literary personification of the original Kassite “ Wolf- 
Race” (in Airyaiiian Vehrimvb-Danyharo) of old-time 
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Niitn-Ma^ or Sl-yiui, mauipubited, of course, and madt^ 
use of by “ Ezra ” for bis own patriotic and kabbalistic 
ends ? 

Lastly, why accept unexamined the statement that 
it was out oC Shinar (Sumer) tliat Asshiir went when he 
“builded Nineveh”? We may, I submit, take it as a 
fact that tlie original ethnic elements which went to 
the composition of the Assyrians (who are meant by 
“ Asshur ”) were, at least to a considerable extent, the 
aboriginal denizens of wild old Kassitic or 

Si~Nim, i.e., Fehrk-ani^ or Wolf -Lands.” That would 
suffice to explain the description of Nimrod as a 
“ mighty hunter.” It would also explain tlie extra- 
ordinarily savage and cruel character of the Assyrians 
— veritable protagonists of “ Schrecklichkeit.” Of 
course, however, this in no way excludes the possibility 
— in my belief the fact — that at one time Assyria 
received vast ethnical accessions from the quasi 
rosy-blond Khodo-Leuko-Turanians of Mitanni and its 
geographical environs, and also, no doubt, from the multi- 
tudinous AamO, settle'd or roving about everywhere. 
Nothing is more probable than that, on the break-up of 
Mitanni, all the Mitannians and llhodo-Leuko-Turanian 
Umman-Manda did not migrate, or w( re not deported, 
east of Zagitjs, there to develop later on into the historical 
Northern-Medes. We can be very sure that some of them 
— and many Aamu too — found their way into, and were 
enthusiastically welcomed by, the various ethnic elements 
of the community which was destined to develop into the 
State historically known as “ Assyria.”) Moreover, the 
“ building ” of Nineveh — at least its greatness, after it 
had been made the capital, — was a comp iratively recent 
event ; and, as the Aamu of Aram and elsewhere were 
originally the worshippers of Aa, the Moon, subsequently 
called Akhu, Aghu, or Ahu (=Sin), and eventually, with 
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the 1 'Ihc of Sun-Worship, transmuted into Akhu-Ba^ 
Aghu-Ba^ or Ahu-Ba^ whence was evolved the familiar 
Asshur (conventionally associated with the Assyrians as 
believed in Orthodox circles to have been “ Semites ; it 
was really the “ Asshurites,” not the “ Nimrodites,” who 
“ builded Nineveh ” — for, by that expression, is certainly 
not to be understood the mere founding of the obscure 
little city that Nineveh was at first. Thus we see how, 
in “ Ezra’s ” hands, this little verse represents the distor- 
tion (the deliberate jumbling up) of more racial traditions 
and more ages than one. 

And what, in this connection, are we to gather from 
the passage — 

‘'the land of Assyria . .and the land of Nimrod in the entrances 
thereof {Micah^ v. 6) ? 

Does “in the entrances thereof” refer to Assyria, 
or to the land of Nimrod ? And does Micah 
mean two distinct countries, or only one ? In terms, two 
separate lands are spoken of ; and though, by “ land of 
Nimrod, ” the prophet may here have been alluding to 
Shinar (whether Akkad or Sumer), or oven to Assyria 
itself, yet it is quite likely that the real facts were 
well known to the people whom Micah was addressing, 
and also there is nothing to prevent us from concluding 
that Micah himself was perfectly well acquainted with 
old Num-Ma, and was really thinking of and alluding to 
that country. 

We have to thank “Ezra” for not a few of the 
puzzles to be found in many of the statements of the Old 
Testament. 

In a former paper I spoke of the Hittites having had 
something to do in a mysterious way with the downfall 
of the first Babylonian Monarchy in the 18 th century 
B.C. So far as is yet known, the earliest mention of this 
strange but once influential race is said to be contained in 
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the records of Amenemhat I, founder of the celebrated 
12th E/omic (Theban) dynasty, whose regnal period 
(as I now have reason to believe) was B. C. 1989|-||- 
1972^:. He is also known as Sehetep-Ab-Ea. It 
was just about then that those great and at first peace- 
ful (and apparently guileless) inroads into Khem from 
the North-East were in progress, wliich ultimately result- 
ed in what, as well popularly as in professedly learned 
circles, has hitherto usually been referred to as the 
‘‘Hyksos Domination.” Not that the Hittites (called 
by the Bomiu the Klieta) were the Tlyksbs : but they were 
certainly very much involved in the movement generally 
associated with that name, as also were the Amorites, 
the Aamu, and the ‘/6r-Aamu, ‘^^ft^’-Aamu, or Abramites 
(the real and only Hebrews), and doubtless many other 
lesser ethnoi besides. 

In those distant days the Mitannians — the matured 
flower and concentrated essence of the llhodo-Lcuko- 
Turanian race — were, and seemingly for centuries had 
been, the Over-Lords of everybody within a ver^/ wide 
geographical radius. We have already seen how, both 
de jure and de facto, they had become the rulers of 
Akkad and Sumer. In addition, they were the ac- 
knowledged Suzerains of the Amorites of Ja-u-di, or 
Yadai, of the Aamu tribes settled or roving every- 
where, and of the Hittites — at least the Hittites of 
Naharin and southern Syria. At one time an outstanding 
personality named Rhiau, who seems to have been one of 
their monarchs, was possessed of such world- wide 
sway that memorials of his greatness have been 
discovered at places so far apart as Gebelcn and 
elsewhere in Khem, Baghdad on the Euphrates, and 
even under a Mykenaean wall in the palace of Knossos 
in Krete. One of his official names, says Professor 
Breasted {Hist, of Eg., p. 218), was “Embracer of 
6 
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Lands’* and his constant title upon his scarabs and 
cylinders is “ Ruler of Countries.” 

In brief, politically, culturally, militarily, and in every 
other respect, the Mitannians were just then Chief of the 
Nations, at least throughout Western Asia. This tremen- 
dous fact was expressed in the style and title which they 
adopted, and by which all races and nations knew them, 
i <?., Rek-Khaa-Khetn, signifying “ Rulers of Foreign Coun- 
tries,” identical, no doubt, with Khian’s official designa- 
tion just noticed. This, however, means that we shall 
now have to revise our former ideas regarding Tidal King 
of Nations. Had he been king of Mitanni, and therefore 
Suzerain of Western Asia, he would hardly have been in 
Kudur-Lagamar’s train. But he was in this subordinate 
position. Therefore it is probable that he was only the 
ruler of some comparatively petty region in Naharin or 
thereabouts which it is difficult at present to identify. 
It is to Manetho (as preserved by Josephus) that we 
are indebted for the longstanding but erroneous 
name Jlyksds, said to mean “ Shepherd Kings.” But 
from Manetho we also get the information that it 
was only in the vulgar Egyptian, or Coptic, tongue that 
SOS signilied “ shepherds.” In the language of the old 
Romiu there was no such word. They had, however, the 
word Sham, and Sos may have been a corrupted deriva- 
tive from that. Also Manetho supplies yet another 
etymology. It seems that, in hieroglyphics, Muk signified 
“ Captives,” and we are also told that, in conventional 
parlance, the Romiu called all their foreign enemies 
“ Captives ” — not necessarily implying that they were 
actually prisoners. It was a phrase — that was all. Now, 
it appears that in the first regnal year of Seti I, of the 
19th Romic Dynasty, there was another invasion of 
Khem from the same north-eastern direction — this time 
by people correctly describable as Shasus, Seti I expelled 
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them, but not before they had wrought a lot of damage 
and so behaved as to earn the bitter and undying 
hatred of the Romiu. Probably, therefore, it was in 
memory of these last events that popular consciousness 
in “ Egypt ” (not “ Khem ”) coined the expression Hyksos, 
meaning thereby “Captives” in the sense above 
mentioned. Meanwhile, the whole world — learned and 
unlearned alike — has unthinkingly applied this term to 
those other mightier and more illustrious folk who 
(whether personally or by their agents, the subject ethnoi 
above referred to) made the much earlier and much more 
serious inroads in the early days of the I2th Dynasty. 

As already stated, it was really the Mitannian TIek- 
Kha^-Khetu who were the supremo originators and direc- 
tors of that great movement. If, however, as seems un- 
doubted, people^ of Hittite nationality or affinities actually 
took part in it, the explanation is to be found in th(i 
fact that, like the Amorites, the Aamu, and other ethnoi 
and communities throughout Western Asia, tbe Hittites 
were still, as they seem to have been for centuries 
then past, subjects (and willing and even proud subjects 
at that) of the Imperial State in the North. Indeed 
we know that Senwosri II’s queen, Nefert (B. C. 
1893^J-1874f-®-J), was a Hittite. It is said, too, that a 
portrait of Senwosri III (B. C. 187i 
doubtless Nefert’ s son, reveals him as of the same racial 
type. 

Eventually, as we know, the Rek-Khm-Khetu threw 
off the mask that they had been wearing, and seized the 
entire realm. When this was, exactly, we have no means 
of ascertaining. We know, however, that the 12th 
Dynasty came to an end in B. C. 1778^5, or say 
B. C. 1779. If, therefore, the Hek-Khm-Khetu Domina- 
tion began before- that epoch, it must have endured at 
least throughout the two centuries which stretched between 
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the close of the 12th dynasty and the accession of 
Aahmes I, the liberator of his country, circa B.O. 1580. 
Ordinarily, the I2th-l7th dynasties in the Thebaid had 
not been very much affected by the Domination. Yet, 
strange to say, it was an act of specially calculated 
tyranny and insult, exercised by Apepi, the Hek-Khas- 
Khetu Sovereign in lower Khem, circa the end of the 
17th century B.C., at the expense of his Theban vassal, 
Seken-en-Ra I of the 17th dynasty, which induced that 
patriot and his spirited successors (Seken-en-Ra II, 
Seken-en-Ra III, and Kernes, the father of Aahmes I), 
to resist the oppressors, and even to attempt their ex- 
pulsion — a course which, as we now know, eventually 
(probably to their own intense and joyous surprise) 
turned out to be gloriously successful. The prestige, 
however, of the Ilek-Khas- Khetu, and ejen their actual 
suzerainty in the North (Naharin, Zahi, Kinahhi, 
and Kharu), lasted up till very nearly the middle of the 
15th century B. C. To be precise, it was inThothmes Ill’s 
42nd regnal year — B. C. 1460 — that that mighty genius 
utterly broke their military power at Kadesh-on- 
Orontes. Till then they had been accorded, as of 
yore, all the honours of their age-long Overlordship by the 
Hittites, the Amorites, and the Aamu of the North : but 
after that disastrous day — when, as a dominant power, their 
name vanished for ever from the pages of history — the 
international politics of these subject races and States 
assumed, if not a more simplified, at least a perfectly new, 
aspect. No longer were they pulled in directly opposite 
ways by the conflicting diplomacy of two Imperial 
Super- States — two rival candidates for their allegiance 
— Khem and Mitanni. Henceforth they only had to 
estimate the necessity or otherwise of paying at least 
formal homage to the Pharaohs, and the best way 
of promoting their own interests amidst the entirely 
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metamorphosed, though still by no means easily inter- 
preted, conditions of the times. With the crash of Imperial 
Mitanni — the irreparable smashing of the military might 
of the Hek’Khas-Khetu at Kadesh-oii-Orontes — the 
very heavens seemed to have fallen. Not the stellar 
splendours of the midnight sky had been more impressive 
than the glory of that illustrious race. Not the 
great mountains in the north, not Earth itself, had 
appeared more stable than their power and prestige. 
For a time they had even held aspiring young Assyria 
on leash. And now, like the mornitig mist, they had 
disappeared ! They were nothing but a sacred memory 
— a dazzling dream ! But nevei*, throughout recorded 
time, was sacred memory, or dazzling dream, turned 
so brilliantly to practical account, as was this memory, 
this dream, of Imperial Mitanni — of the illustrious 
Sek-Klvis-KhetU — of the Uyknos, as Jews and Oentiles, 
learned and unlearned, have ever heretofore styled 
them — by their quondam subjects, the ancient Amoritcs 
of Ja-ti-di or YMai in Naharin, now better known 
to the still very much blinded world as the Beth 
Yahudeh, House of Judah, or Jews, supposed by everyone 
to be Semitic, and Hebraic, and Israelitish — but in reality 
no more Semitic, nor Hebraic, nor Israelitish, than the 
Laplanders can claim to be. 

Not very long, however, after Thothmes Ill’s decisive 
triumph at Kadeah-on-Orontes — certainly before the col- 
lapse of Khem’s own empire in the North — Mitanni, as 
such, passes for ever out of the picture of the past; the 
Hittites, operating from the obscurely situated centre of 
their national power in the depths of Asia Minor, 
assume a prominent position in our field of vision ; only, 
however, to he very effectually ousted by Assyria, who 
suddenly, in the character of a military and aggressive 
Power, attains a st*age of development which thoroughly 
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alarms even the greatest and most solidly established of 
her neighbours, and eventually secures for her a position 
of world-supremacy; and in course of time — after the 
lapse of several centuries, full of portentous and soul- 
stirring events — we begin to hear of Media and the 
Northei'n Medes, merely our old friends Mitanni and the 
Mitannians resurrected under another name, in another 
country, and amidst world-conditions of a nature wholly 
different from those which have hitherto been engaging 
our attention. 

The fact above revealed, that at least for an indefinite 
number of centuries Mitanni had been the most powerful 
and the most cultured State in the Civilized World, at any 
rate within the limits of Western Asia, and that, during 
all those centuries, not only the Hittites of Naharin, but 
the Amorites of Yadai, the multitudinous Aamu, and 
many other less important communities as well, had 
willingly and proudly acknowledged the Hek-Khas-Khetu 
as their Overlords, sheds a new and informing light on 
the intensely bitter, but otherwise somewhat mysterious, 
if not unaccountable, feelings cherished by the Amorites 
for the Pharaohs, as preserved in Homic records (see the 
TeUel- Amarna Tablets), and on the unexampled tenacity 
and eeaselessness of their intrigues against Khem 
throughout Naharin, Zahi, and Kharu. Hitherto, reading 
the correspondence in those Tablets ; feeling that the 
Pharaohs were perfectly justified in their policy as 
regards the North, in view of what they had once 
experienced at the hands of the Hek-Khas-Khetu, and 
that, apart from that justification, Khem’s dealings 
with the Amorites and others in the conquered 
territories were on the whole strikingly magnanimous ; 
loathing the repeated treacheries and deceits of 
the Amorites ; and out of all sympathy with their 
venomous hatred of the Romiu, and what seemed to 
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be their utterly unreasonable ill-conditionedness and 
restlessness ; we have ever had an insuperable difficulty 
in understan diner i^he Amorite attitude, and in finding 
any solid and lasting excuse for it. But now, realizing 
how long-established, perfectly genuine, and boundless 
was the respect in which they held their Suzerains, the 
Hek-Khm- KhetU, it is comparatively easy to comprehend 
how, in their eyes, the glory and rights and prestige 
of these their natural Overlords were everything, and 
those of the Pharaohs were absolutely nothing ; and 
how, in a sense, they were perfectly hona-fide in their 
belief that tliey were justified in doing atiything to main- 
tain the position of the Uel-Khafi-Khetu, and to foil 
the ambitions and upset the arrani^ements of the rival, 
and, as they deemed, unrighteously aggressive Pharaohs. 
And, in the same way, these revelations also ex- 
plain the feelings of intense, even religious, veneration 
on the part of the later peo])le of Judah, and the still 
later .lews for the Hykaon — under which name they are 
still remembered — whom they ever afterwards looked 
hack uy)on, not only i\ jwe-emiuetdly Boy af si ock,\mt 
even as a Holy race, from whom, indeed, they claim to 
he in part descended — not only their royal status as an 
alleged tribe, hut also their arrogated holiness as a people, 
being traceable to this ancient and renowned source. Prom 
the foregoing facts and considerations one thing, great and 
new, emerges and is abundantly clear. The political and 
military Power heretofore commonly called the Hyksos^’ 
was in reality the Mitannians. Indeed, from now on- 
wards, we shall have to pension off this old name 
“ Hyksos.” 

I concluded my last paper with a reference to 
“Babylonian Culture,” though T did not pursue the 
subject, but said I would revert to it. I do so now. 
What really was “"Babylonian Culture ” ? The phrase, or 
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something implying the ideas connoted by it, has long 
had a prominent position in text-books, whether regarded 
as authoritative for the time being, or merely in the 
nature of gramophonic reproductions of current conven- 
tional dogmas. In endless varieties of style and treatment 
we have been told, over and over again, that for many 
succeeding centuries the Civilization in vogue throughout 
at least Western Asia, and, to a certain extent, even far 
beyond those limits, was essentially and basically “ Baby- 
lonian,” i.e.^ Babylonian in the peculiar sense already 
noted. It has been rubbed into us that — especially from 
say the 20th century B.C. right up to the close of the 
period of Kassite ascendancy in Karduniash — “Baby- 
lonian Culture” was dominant fill over the regions 
mentioned. Even during the period when Khem main- 
tained her empire in the North (in Kharu, Zahi, Kinahhi, 
and Naharin) right up to the Euphrates, the Culture 
locally in vogue amongst the Amorites, Naharin -Hittites, 
and other communities biblically referred to loosely as the 
Canaanites, was “ Babylonian Culture.” Contemporary 
Eastern Mediterranean Culture was confined for the most 
to its own limits ; while, though, to some extent, Bomic 
Culture was indeed to be met with, principally amongst 
the Bomic garrisons, and in that half-Bomic colonial 
community which is better known to us as the Hebro- 
Israelites of Northern Palestine, the influences originating 
from Khem were political and commercial rather than 
cultural in the usual sense. And in all these references 
to “ Babylonian Culture,” so found in current text-books 
as aforesaid, the writers have never been otherwise than 
perfectly and complacently convinced that what they 
called “ Babylonian Culture” was in veritable fact Baby- 
lonian in their own peculiar sense — save of course, that 
at the back of their minds lay the prevalent belief that 
Babylonian Culture had once upon a time, in the remote 
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past, and in some obscure and complex way, developed 
out of an older Culture usually called Sumerian. 

If we are to accept the teaching of Prof. A. H. Sayce, 
the original inhabitants of “ Babylonia ” were — 

a race which we will term Snmenaii. Its members spoke 
agglutinative dialects, and the primitive civilization ol Babylonia was 
their creation.” 

In those remote days, he says, the three chief cities 
were Eridu, Ur, and Nippur : but there seems some 
reason to think that Ur was a colony of Nijipur. The 
culture which emanated from Eridu was wholly different 
from tliat radiating from Nippur. The former was prac- 
tical and cosmopolitan ; the latter occult and magical. 

“ Bui a time came when the Semite had absorbed the culture of 
his Sumerian teacheis and had established kingdoms of Ins own in tlie 
future Babylonia. For untold centuries he lived in intermixture with 
the older |) 0 [)ulalioii of the country, and the two races re-acted on each 
other. A mixed jieoph* was the result, with a mixed language and 
a mixed form of religion.” 

* * * 

“ Sargon was the founder of the first Semitic empire in Asia ” 
{Hndi/lo/t/avf( and Asfit/riaiis The Semitic Series, 1914., ])p. .'5, 5, 8). 

Sumerian and Semite — my Xantho-Turanian and 

Near-Eastern Melano-Leukochroian — to which, of course, 
must he added the KassiD* strain. No mention what- 
ever of that imiTiigraut (juasi rosy-blond stock to whom 
I generally refer under the name of the Hhodo-Leuko- 
Turanians. Hence, according to Sayce, Babylonian 
Civilization was dual (p. 8j — though modified, of course, 
by eventual Kassile influences. Shortly, it may be said 
that Sayce is as fervent a devotee as any of our 
other specialists of the cult which looks upon the 
“ Babylonian ” as a Sumero-Semite in the old orthodox 
sense, with a tinge 'of Kassite blood in his veins; upon 
7 
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the “ Assyrian ” as even naore of a Semite than the 
Babylonian ; and upon the Chaldaean as probably a 
Semite too ! 

Nevertheless, there are many prominent Assyriologists 
besides Sayce. And, as it was impossible for these learned 
gentlemen entirely to overlook that,//7i/', or blonde element 
which, at one time, was undoubtedly present in the Tigro- 
Euphratean community, we are solemnly presented with 
the dogma that, so far as the Babylonians were neither 
Sumerian nor Kassite, they were Amoriies^ that is to say 
Western Semites. The idea is both baseless and ridiculous. 
Of course there were Amorites in Babylonia — even Amo- 
rite settlers. With them had come their patron deity 
'Sadad^ or Rimmon — to the Babylonians known as Amurru, 
“ the Amorite.” There were even “ districts of the Amo- 
rites,” e.g.^ one beyond the ‘‘Syrian settlements,” outside 
the walls of Sippara. It was under the special piotection 
of Amurru’s consort, Asrata, or Asher ah, called by the 
Sumerians Nin-Marki, “ Mistress of the Amorite land.” 
But very obviously all this only goes to show that the 
Babylonians themselves were not either Amorites, or 
Western Semites. Probably Sayce may be acquitted of this 
particular heresy and absurdity — if we may call a dogma 
of the Ultra- Orthodox a heresy. But even his views and 
statements are not always sound. Witness what he says 
about Sargon of Agade — ^who certainly represented neither 
a Semitic ethnos nor a Semitic culture, hut an ethnos 
and a culture that were superposed upon Semitic Agade. 
Witness also what he says about the divine-narne Yahmh 
having been known at an early date in Babylonia in the 
form Yahu-m (pp. 190, 227). Here, Yahn (with or with- 
out the final m) is not Yahveh, which probably did not 
even arise in Israel till a comparatively late date. It is 
the Amorite divine-name — Yahu, ov Ydu, of Ja-ti-di, or 
Yadai. 
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So again I ask : What really was this “ Babylonian 
Culture ” ? In the finst place, we must distinguish be- 
tween Agade and Sumer. In Sumer, of course, there was 
a very noticeable foundation of old Sumerian culture. 
But, as regards originally Melano- Leukodermic Agade, 
I doubt whether, there, Sumerian culture was in vogue at 
all, except perhaps as an interesting tinge, due to its 
territorial proximity to, and its political and other con- 
nection with, Sumer. 

To any one who is in sympathy with my general views 
on the subject of Eace- and Culture-Origins and Develop- 
ments, as set forth from time to time in papers previously 
contributed to this Journal^ there can be only one, and 
that a very ready, answer to the question just put. Just 
as the Babylonians, say after B. 0. 2050, were racially a 
blend of the original Eastern Melano-Leukochroic, or 
Dark-White, or “ Semitic,” inhabitants of Agade and the 
quasi Rosy-Blond followers of Sharru-Gi and Shar-Gani- 
Sharri who poured into the country when, at the invitation 
of the Agadeans themselves, those two Ehodo-Leuko- 
TRranian, or let us say Mitannian, celebrities arrived and 
took over the administration of the country, so Babylonian 
Culture was a complex result of the fusion of the Culture 
of the autochthonous Agadeans with the Culture of the 
fair-complexioned, in-coming supermen from the North. 
Thus it was largely, if not dominantly, Ehodo-Leuko- 
Turanian, or Mitannian : and therefore, as such, it was, in 
its origins, largely, if not dominantly Rhodo-Leukochroic, 
or Mediterranean. 

But when we recognize — as now we can and must 
recognize — that, say from the beginning of the Tauric 
Era about, B.C. 4000, right up to Thothmes Ill's 
military triumph in B.C. 1460, so far, at least as 
Western Asia was, concerned, inclusive for a time even 
of Khem, the Hek-Kha^-Kheta of Ehodo-Leuko-Turania, 
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or say flhortly of Mitanni, wero an Imperial Race, 
acknowledged l\v nearly all peoples and nations 
as their Overloi ds ; and that, throughout the earlier 
centuries of that long period, Rhodo-Leuko-Turania, 
Mitanni, was nothing less than the “ Huh of the 
Universe,” the great “ Distributing Centre ” For all that 
Culture which has since, in so many divers forms and 
degrees, diffused itself throughout the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere : when we r(*cognize these tremendous facts, do we 
realize what are the necessary implications of such a 
recognition ? 

It means that most of our ideas regarding the Past 
are utterly wrong : that the picture of Antiquity 
hitherto presented to us hy our conventional authorities 
wholly misrepresents the concrete facts of history, and 
ought to he consigned to the lumher-room, if not 
destroyed. It means the resurrection of a buried Empire; 
an Empire probably greater and more glorious than that 
of the Hittites, or even Khem, or Babylonia, or Assyria, 
— nay, which for a time was actually the Suzerain of 
all these renowned States ; yet whose extent, power, 
and glory — even the memory of its existence — have 
been, if not completely obliterated, at least mutilated, 
distorted, and well-nigh killed. It means that our ideas 
regarding the “Hyksos,” and regarding Khem as a State 
that was the incarnation of oppression and every form 
of evil, must be cast for ever away. It means that, 
during say the first half of the I5th century B.C., and 
especially perhaps in the reign of Amenhotep TV, the 
persistent attitude towards Khem of the seemingly un- 
reasonable and ill-conditioned Amorites of Syria, was not 
altogether without justification, or at least excuse. It 
means that racially, and in connection with the alleged 
historical setting of their past, the .Tew;s are an astounding 
fraud, >Tt means that the extraordinary ic/ee^ 
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wherewith our mentality has hitherto been obsessed, in 
connection with Eace- and Culture-Origins, and the 
direction (hitherto supposed to have been from East to 
West} of the stream of Cultural and ]lacial Developments 
in the past, will have to he once and for ever discarded, 
and our views in these connections completf^hf rere7\sed. 
And lastly, with regard to that enchant iiiiz: dream, the 
constant contemplation whereof never fails to stir to their 
profoundest depths the rapturous emotions of enthusias- 
tically patriotic Indians like Dr. Das, and even of Vedic 
scholars who perchance are not Indians — the dream of a 
Vedic A^e in Sapta-Sindhavah, an “Aryan” India, as tlu^ 
radiating centre whence originally issued everything that 
the world has ever known or imagined of the Good, the 
True, and the Beautiful — a last, though doubtless a long 
and lingering, I'arewell must really no\^ he waved to it. 



Aryanism and the Rig-Vedic Age — VII. 

BY 

H. Buitce Hannah. 

In tho course of their development in volution, races 
and nations pass through successive stages, corresponding 
to what, in the case of the individual, are known as hirth, 
infancy, childhood, youth, manhood, senility, and death : 
though of course, throughout these stages, and apart from 
their usual incidents, again like the individual, they are 
subject to the innumerable vicissitudes, ordinary and 
extraordinary, of life. 

After the once powerful and illustrious Rhodo-Leuko- 
Turanian race had passed their zenith of maturity, and 
Mitanni, their principal political embodiment, had col- 
lapsed (perhaps owing to a weakening of her vital forces, 
due to old age, but seemingly rather as the result of one 
of life’s vicissitudes — defeat and overthrow), the next 
great organized people to carry on the torch of Culture 
were the Assyrians. We have seen how complex were their 
ethnic origins — partly Kassitic, partly Rliodo-Leuko- 
Turanian, and partly Near- Eastern Melano-Leukochroic, 
or what we may now call “ Semitic.” Their Culture — the 
essential characteristics and external forms of their 
Civilization — must, to a certain extent, have displayed 
the same diversity : but there can be little doubt that 
dominantly it was Rhode- Leuko- Turanian, i.e., Mitannian. 
In other words, it was the principal surviving expression 
and representative, in Western Asia, of remoter Rhodo- 
Leukochroic, or Old Mediterranean, Civilization. 

In the Preface to his interesting,, and still useful 
Manual of Oriental Antiquities 1906, M. Brnest Babelon 
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explains that his work deals with “ all the civilisations of 
the ancient East except that of Egy2)t.” It includes the 
Chaldaeans, the Assyrians, the Persians, and the Hittites 
of Syria, Cappadocia, and Asia Minor — besides the Jews, 
Phoenicians, Cypriotes, and Carthaginians. Of course this 
omits several great and famous Eastern civilizations — 
such as those of India and the vast Mongolian or Turanian 
world — though possibly, when M. Babelon speaks of 
the “ ancient East,” ho does so in the sense used by 
Hogarth, l.e., meaning practically YWstern Asia alone. 
But what I wish to invite attention to just now is 
M. Babelon’s statement that — 

in these old Eastern civilisations which held sway over the world 
before Greece and Home, only two streams of artistic influence are 
really to be traced — that which rises in Egypt and that which issues 
from Assyria ” “ sometimes they opposed or obstinately ex- 

cluded one another ; oi* else they joined forces, mingled closely with 
one another, and united tlioii’ original eajiacities in a common fund. 
But if these varying conditions produced iii certain countries a local 
and indigenous art which is neither purely Egvjitian noi purely 
Assyrian, we can always decompose its elements and make a chemical 
analysis of it, so to speak ; and, yvhen we have lestored to Egypt that 
which properly belongs to her, and to Assyria all that has been 
borrowed from her, yve j»erceive that iioiliing reiuams at the bottom 
of the crucible. Tims it may he said that, jiroperl} speaking, there 
is no Persian art, or Hittite art, or Jevyush art, or PlniMiician or 
Carthaginian art ; everywhere we find the forms of Egyj>t or those of 
Assyria grouped, mixed, perhaps altered, in proportions yvhieh vary 
according to time, environment, and political eonditions ” (pp. v-vii). 

If the reader has followed my previous writings, 
he will remember how I pointed out that, in the remote 
archaean days when the Western World was wholly igno- 
rant of the East — in the ages preceding the portentous 
epoch when Rosy- Blond man tirst migrated into the 
Orient — Civilizatipn in the Mediterranean World passed 
through two princfjpal stages, each of incalculably long 
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duration. The earlier of these two I called the 
Melano-Leukochroic Age : its successor I called the 
Rhodo-Leukochroic Age. I further pointed out how the 
Civilization of ancient Khem (usually /M^s-called Egypt) 
was a special and local development of the general Civili- 
zation prevalent in the Melano-I.eukochroic Age through- 
out Mediterranean countries. In fact, it was a kind of 
Cultural side-shoAV, remotely situated, and to some extent 
isolated, on the banks of the Nile. T also invited 
attention to the fact that, though this special, local, and 
isolated expression of old Melano-Leukochroic Civiliza- 
tion was subjected to, and indeed considerably modified 
by, influences at times creeping, at times pouring, into 
Khem from outside Khodo-Leukochroic sources, and 
although, with these modifi(?ations, it actually survived 
its great successor, the Civilization of the Rhodo-Leuko- 
chroic Age, and, as a matter of fact, was flourishing 
right up to the day of its destruction by the Ethiopian 
Kassites, the Assyrians, and the Chaldu'-ans, during say 
B.C. 800-600, yet, as compared with the Civilization 
ultimately prevalent throughout the ancient Mediterranean 
World, and the varieties of that Civilization which were 
taken into the East and became rooted in Rhodo-Leuko- 
Turania and Western Asia generally, it was sui generis — 
in short, it was still dominantly a surviving, though 
somewhat arrested, expression of Old-World Melano- 
Leukochroic Civilization. 

All this, 1 submit, is unconsciously confirmed by M. 
Babelon in his remarks above quoted. 

Is it not now clear why, if we put aside what M. 
Babelon calls “ Egyptian ” Civilization, the Civilization 
prevalent throughout ancient Western Asia was what he 
calls “ Assyrian ” Civilization ? 

Is it not clear that, wherever his “ mingling of civili- 
zations in a common fund ” occurred, " sue h “ mingling 
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was really a blending of the two main Civilizations which 
I call Rhodo-Leukochroic and Melano-Leukochroic ? 

When certain Kassites from Num-Ma, or Kashshu, or 
Elam, first began to polarize ethnically into the begin- 
nings of the State wiiich eventually became Assyria, who 
now can say ? This, at least, we know : that some time 
in the 19th century B.C. they had developed into some 
sort of individuated body-politic, and we even know the 
names of their shadowy early rulers, beginning say with 
Ismi-dagan. But, for a long time — certainly up to the 
days of Khammur-abi, these “Nimrodites” (we cannot 
yet style them followers of Asshuv ) — were subject politi- 
cally, and probably in every other w^ay, to the Babylonian 
Monarchy. In short, they were not independent rulers, 
but pateais, or priest- viceroys, of the Babylonian King — 
who again, as we now have reason to believe, was himself 
probably but a vassal of the supreme Over-Lord enthroned 
in imperial Mitanni. 

One thing is beyond doubt. These “ Nimrodites*' 
were }iot, as our text-books say, “ a Babylonian colony/* 
They were uol “ not only a Semitic people, but, apparent- 
ly, also of Semitic-Babylonian stock ’’ (^Rintory of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, by George Stephen Goodspeed, 
Ph.D., p. 127). I am referring, of course, to the early 
days of their beginnings. Again, “ They seem, however, 
to be of even purer Semitic blood than their Babylonian 
ancestors, and some scholars have preferred to see 
in them an independent offshoot from the original 
Semitic migration into the Mesopotamian valley ’* 
{Ibid). All this is wide of the mark. They did, 
true enough, receive into their body-politic a strong 
accession of “Semitic** (or what I call Eastern 
Melano-Leukochroic), i.e., really Aamu, blood. But this 
did not take place ^ill some centuries later, as I shall 
explain in due course. 

8 
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Whoever they were, they gradually but surely in- 
creased in strength, both economically, as a consequence 
of their commercial activities, and militarily, as an out- 
come of the policy which they seem deliberately to have 
adopted. Practically they were the “ Prussians ” of their 
day — a people whose rulers made War and Efficiency their 
gods, and deliberately prostituted all the resources of 
Culture to himluUonal uses in glorificaliou of these deified 
personificatibns, and in advancement of the interests 
of their cold-blooded cults — thus transmuting the reality 
“ Culture” into the eysaiz “Kultur,” just as in Central 
Europe their modern representatives, following faith- 
fully in their footsteps, have recently been doing — to 
their own thoroughly deserved ruin. At last they threw 
off their allegiance to Babylon, and became indepejjdent. 
This appears to have come about during an obscure stage 
of their national existence, after tlie downfall of the 
Babylonian Monarchy towards the end of thelSth century 
B.C., and during the earlier stages of Kassite rule in 
Babylonia under the (xaudash dynasty. 

Tt is unnecessary to follow in detail the course of their 
subsequent history, which is now fairly well known. 
Suffice it to remark that they (and doubtless the Kassites 
in Karduniash as well) continued to owe allegiance to their 
age-long and renowned Suzerain, Imperial Mitanni. These 
relations, moreover, lasted till the collapse of Mitanni, 
circa some time in the 14th century B.C. — perhaps in the 
days of Subbiluliuma, the Hittite King. Nevertheless, 
hardly had fortune freed them from that yoke, when they 
entered upon a violent struggle with Kassite Babylon for 
supremacy — in the course of which victory declared now 
for one side and now for the other. 

This, however, was only one aspect of a situation that 
then prevailed throughout the length and breadth of 
Western Asia. With the sagging and disintegration of 
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the State to which all races and nations in that part of 
the world had been wont to pay homage and tribute for 
centuries, the keystone had dropped out of the political 
arch. All the more prominent States which had theretofore 
been vassals of Mitanni — Babylonians, Niiiirodites, and 
Hittites — plunged into a scramble for the inheritance 
(political supremacy) : the whole world became disturbed : 
the subtle-minded Amorites were sadly puzzled as to the 
line of policy they should thenceforth adopt : even the 
multitudinous Aamu, previously content to laze dreamily 
through existence, suddenly aAvoke to racial and national 
self-consciousness, revealed themselves to an alarmed 
environment as ‘‘ politically minded,” and clevelo])ed a 
spirit of unrest that manifested itself everywhere, but 
especially in the territories round about Moon-woi*shipping 
Haran. 

Then arose a genius, in the p(?rson of Shalmaneser T. 
Directing his energies tirst against the Hittites, and being 
successful, he considerably extended the power of the 
Nimrodites ” to the north-west ward ; he also reduced 
into possession the whole of Mitanni : and finally, perhaps 
repeating what some of his predecessors had done before, 
he either conquered, or effected a brilliant “ deal ” with, 
the Aamu world. It is from this time onwards, I submit, 
that the “ Nimrodites ” become noticeably “ Semitic ”, 
that the name “ Assyrians ” becomes properly applicable 
to them, and that “ Asshur ” becomes their tutelar deity, 
and the symbol of Iheir power, ambitions, and ideals. 

It may be remembered that, as explained in a previous 
paper, the Aamu had long — in fact, as far back as human 
memory reached — been the principal representatives of 
that cult of Moon-Worship which had dominated say the 
middle stages of the remote old Melano-Leukochroian 
Age. The Moon had originally been known as Aa — 
whence, I suggested, the name of these wonderful people, 
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the Aamu. Afterwards, to that original Aa^ the suffix 
kJhu, ghuy or hu, meaning “ illustrious prince ” had been 
added, producing the name Akim, Agku, or Ahu, otherwise 
called Sm. Incidentally it was also associated with Aku, 
or Agu, carrying the idea of “ High/' In that connection 
— i,e,y as associated with Moon- Worship — the chief seat 
of the cult had for centuries been at Ur in Sumer (also in 
Haran), where, under the special name of Nannar, Akhu 
seems to have been regarded as bi-sexual. Eventually, 
however, it gathered round it a vast accretion of solar 
associations. The further suffix Ra was added ; and the 
name finally appeared as Akhu-lia, Aghu^Ra, or Ahu~Ra, 
Of this, of course, Asshiir was merely a specially and 
locally evolved form, a subsequent adaptation. Does not 
all this suggest to us what was probably the origin of the 
name that is sojnetimes written Achlame ? Ra, we know, 
was just a variant of original EL Hence, A khu-El-Aamuy 
or Akhu-El- Amnii , ? The Aamu, or the Ammi 
People) of Asshur ? In other words, Assyrianized Aamu. 

Now, I have already fully explained how many of the 
cultural treasures brought out of the Old Hhodo-Leuko- 
chroic Mediterranean World by the Eosy-Blonds when 
they left their ancient Home-land in the West, were 
taken into the distant East by the main flood of migrants 
who eventually settled permanently in Airyavo-Vaeja 
(modern Bokhara). But another aspect of the general 
theory which I am advocating, consists in the submission 
that, at some still rather obscure stage of their national 
career, the Assyrians pushed their power well into the 
East — how far cannot at present be stated with any con- 
fidence. But one thing is certain. In view of the fact 
that ancient Indian and Central Asian traditions are full 
of the name Asnras — in later Avestan, Ahuras, eventually 
fused into the Mazdeyasnian divine-name Ahura— these 
events could never have taken place until the “ Nimrodites 
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themselves had become the “ Asshurites.” This epoch, as 
just explained, I equate roughly with the reign of Shalma- 
neser I — say, in round numbers, B.C. 1310-1280. With 
the expansion of Assyrian power eastwards at this period, 
went also, of course, the diffusion of “Assyrian Culture ’’ 
and the prestige of the divine-name Akhu-lta, or Asshur. 

What really was this “ Avssyrian Culture ” ? It was 
the Culture of the Rhodo-L uko-Turanian race, i.e.^ of 
Mitanni — in other words, a West- Asian inodiiication of the 
Culture of the Old Rhodo-Leukochroic Mediterranean 
World. As I showed in a previous paper, this is clear 
from considerations connected with the design of the royal 
standard of Siirgon II (H.C. 722-70r)). That design 
obviously refers to kosmical conditions in the Taiiric Era — a 
stretch of 2155 years, ending with 4311, YV yea-rs from 
the Initial Point or Spheroidal Zero, conventionally 
placed at 0-1 Aries. In other words, the Tauric Era, in 
terms of modern reckoning, was the period (to be exact) 
B.C. 4004-1 848-, That certainly Avas not the age 
of Sargon II, whose standard Ave are commenting upon. 
Therefore, the only conclusion Ave can reasonably come to 
is that th(‘ design of that standard (though used in 
B.C. 722-705) really perpetuated, for Sargon’s subjects, 
the memory of the mighty age to whicli they were thus 
officially told to look back as the epoch of the origin of 
all that they were, ethnically and culturally. 

So much for Assyria, and the spread of her power and 
culture into Central Asia, and even indefinitely farther, 
into the more distant East. 

Pass now to Media and the Northern Medes, or Sdr~ 
Madd — conventionally, in the text-books, represented as 
ethnically identical with, or akin to, the Airyanians, or, 
as these are usually called, the Iranians. They were 
nothing of the kind. They were the direct descendants 
of the migrated, perhaps deported, remnants of the 
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disintegrated Mitanniana, after the collapse of Mitanni 
some time in the I tth century H.C. Thus, racially, they 
we re Rhod o- Le uko -To ninians . 

But what about Medic Culture ? There can be little 
doubt that, after Mitann^s great dehaolp, and the uproot- 
ing en wassp of her people, the latter must have forgotten 
and lost much, if not the whole, of their Culture. No 
doubt, also — being, as Medos, resettled in Media, more in 
touch with the neighbouring Airyanians to the east of 
them than with any other ethnos — they must, to some 
extejit, liave ))een su])jected to Airyanian influences. But 
again, there can be just as little dou])t that it Avas during 
the period which immediately succeeded B.C. 1300 — when 
Asshur was diffusing her power and culture eastwards — 
that the foundations were really laid of whatever the essen- 
tial Culture was that eventually became known as Medic 
Culture. This, as we saw in a previous paper, is supported 
by considerations connected with a study of vA’hat is known 
as the Medic Calendar — Calcnd<irs being always a good 
index of racial, or at least of cultural, origins. 

Afterwards — say from the 7th century B.C. and on- 
wards till the migration westwards of the Northern-Medcs 
not long after the death of Kyrus in B.C. 529 — Medic 
Culture, customs, manners, and so forth, were consider- 
ably modified by the relations subsisting between the 
Modes and a unique and wonderful group of communities 
in Central Asia, once, under the name of the Sakhi, 
captives of the Assyrians, but now known as the free 
Sakhs, or Saghs, also as the “ Descendants of the Silklis,” 
and some of them as the Ashdvd-Danghavd, or “ People of 
Asha ” — a fair-complexioned folk, somewhat like the 
Rhodo-Leuko-Turilnians in personal appearance, and, as 
a matter of fact, to some extent descended from that 
stock — who, issuing from Sakhes-ani, or Sakhland, just 
north of Arardhu and the Araxes rivei’, had established 
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themselves in Airyan ever since say B.C. 700, or B.C. 
600 at latest, and though for some time, at least nominally, 
subjects of the Akhaimenldm^ had become (by virtue of 
their character) practically dominant throughout the 
country, economically, militarily, socially, culturally, and 
indeed in every conceivable respect. Some day I hope to 
deal with the origins, the etlios, and the fortunes of this 
remarkable race, as a subject by itself. 

Now, as regards the Ancient Persians. Here again our 
conventional text-books are shockingly misleading. Every 
writer who takes up the subject meekly follows, mincingly 
and primly, in the foot-steps of approved traditional 
“ Scholarship.” Everywhere we are told that racially the 
Persians (ancient Persians, bleu enteadu) were akin to 
the Medes : in fact, that they were only another branch 
of the Airyaiiians. Again T protest : they Avere nothing 
of the sort, The ancient Pcu’sians were Kepheniaiis, 
'/’.e., they were descendants of the barbarous Kassi. And 
the Culture that is commonly called “ Persian Culture ” 
was a bizarre nnUaiu/e, ac(|uired by an innately mimetic 
race partly from the Airyanians, partly from the Assyrians 
when these were pushing into the East, partly from their 
neighbours, the Medes, or resurrected Mitannians, and 
partly from the Sakhs above-mentioned. Never was 
truer observation made than that of M. Babelon, above 
noticed, when he stated that there was really no such 
thing as “ Persian Culture.” The materialized expres- 
sions of Art, and the other forms of Culture, that they 
possessed, were borrowed plumage — plumage, moreover, 
that was spoiled in the borrowing, by a bird obviously 
unable to understand the essential meaning of the 
ornaments with which it vain gloriously decked itself. 

Yet another direction in which, in this connection, the 
general public — lamentably nebulous-minded in matters of 
this kind — has for long been, and is still being, woefully 
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misled, has reference to what are commonly called 
the traditions of Iran — ever popularly associated with 
Persia, and actually believed by the present inhabitants 
of Persia to be a national and racial possession, 
exclusively, or at least peculiarly, their own. In the first 
place, the ideas connoted by the names “ Persia ” and 
“Iran” “xiiryan”) respectively, are as distinct 

and far apart from one another as are the Arctic and the 
Antarctic Seas. Secondly, the present inhabitants of 
Persia are vo( descended from the ancient Persians 
— all text-books and orthodox writers to the contrary 
notwithstanding. They are of quite a different racial 
stock or stocks. The ancient Persians, accompanied by 
their racial congeners, the baroque and untamed llahae 
who had been inhabiting the wildernesses of Airyo-Turan 
for centuries, abandoned Airyo-Turan en masse, shortly 
before the opening of the Christian Era, and stampeded 
westwards, where they ultimately settled in Europe, and 
are now known as ihe Germaus proper. In what is 
called “ Iranian Folklore ” we meet with marvellous and 
sometimes l)eautiful legends of the exploits or 
experiences of supermen supposed to have been the 
ancestors of the Persians. Doubtless some of tlic 
legends do go ])ack to old Airyavo-Vaeja and its 
times. And doubtless, also, there were in fact supermen, 
both there and in later Airyo-Turan. But the traditions of 
Airyavo-Vaeja were quite distinct from those of the origi- 
nal Kephenian {i.e,, Kassi-descended) Persians. And most 
of the tales relating to old Airyo-Turan — so far as any 
glory, honour, or glamour attaches to them — are really 
tales of the noble-minded and physically splendid Sakhs, 
or Saghs, or Ashavo-Danghavo, who, in fact, gave Asia 
its name. It is amongst them that the supermen of 
so-called “ Persian ” tradition, legend, and song are 
to be found. The villains of the play — sometimes 
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of “ royal ” rank — are always dwellers in the surrounding 
wildernesses, the age-long home of the ' unkempt 
Dahae (Dahyus), the blood-brothers of the ancient 
Persians, In any case, the ancestors of the present 
inhabitants of Persia never had any part or lot 
in ,any pf these marvellous stories of the past. They 
were multitudinous but inferior race-slocks — more or 
less coloured — who, emerging from the regions round 
about, boldly crowded into, or furtively settled in, Persia, 
after that country had been evacuated by its ojfiginaJ 
ppsi^essors as above stated. Pirst the Sakhs, or 
abandoned their settlements in Central Asia , (Sogdianisr, 
JBactriana, etc.), and plunged westward, turning up in 
N. W. Europe, about B. C. 58, as the Angles, Saxopis, 
Jute^ (Yota), and so forth. When the Persians and 
their companions, the related Dahae of the wilds, did 
likewise, it was in the wake of these departing Sahibs 
that they went. All these peoples took with them a 
particular kind of fuihorky or script. The original 
belonged to the Sakhs, and was very similar to the 
Kharoshfrl subsequently introduced into India by other 
branches of the same people who, under the name of the 
Sakas, or Saghas, migrated east instead of west. Tbe 
fathorks of the Persians and the Dahae, needless to 
say, were imitations of the original. The particular 
group of Saghs who were known as the Ashavo^Danghavb^ 
or “ People of Asha ” (the same word as Arta^ or Bta) 
eventually found their way into European Skiithia, and 
there amalgamated with the Skolotoi, who were racially 
ajcin to them — all being Skiithai (a form of Sogdioi), i.e,, 
" Descendants of the Sakhs.’’ It was from them that 
the capital of the united community, which w^? at 
KiefP in southern Russia, acquired its name of Asgard 
(“Pounded by the Asha-ites ”), the country received 
its name of Asaland, or Asaheim, and the entire united 
9 
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people became known as the Aseti^ afterwards in 
Scandinavia rendered 

Besides the so-called modern Persians^ another people 
who purloined the glorious traditions and folksongs 
of the original Saghs and Asen, were the ancient 
Persians and Dahae just mentioned, and their European 
representatives, the Germans. That is why, in popular 
thought, English and “ Teutonic ” myths and folktales 
are so hopelessly mixed up — most people, to this day, 
even in England, imagining that these legends and songs 
are really German as well as English. The Germans have 
the audacity to go even further, and to claim that they are 
originally German myths, and only derivatively English — 
the English being racially only a branch or twig of the 
great original German tree ! As a matter of fact, the two 
‘peoples are absolutely different^ ethnically. And, as for 
the legends and songs just mentioned, the Germans are 
not entitled to them at all. In particular — to take one ex- 
ample out of many — Odin was not a German hero ; he was 
a Skiithic, i.e., a Sakhian, leader, who in fact conquered, 
and imposed his yoke upon, the Germans, when he led his 
people into the North-West from Asaland in southern 
Bussia, circa A. D. 250, and appointed his sons princes to 
be rulers over them. 

Lastly : we are familiar now with the saying, “ Fast 
is East, and West is West, and never the twain shall 
meet.” For the sake of a phrase, we have to suffer a 
statement like this, more or less gladly. When shall we 
see people — even poets — realizing the fact that, ethnically, 
the East has for ages been very largely West ; and that the 
dominant races of modern Europe are really of Eastern 
origin ? In other words, already East has long been West, 
and West is even now essentially East. Away, therefore, 
with the above, and all other forms of, claptrap ! 



High-Caste Hindu Marriage of Bengal with 
special reference to its folk elements' 

BT 

Tarakchandra Das, M.A. 

From very early times, of which we have literary 
records only, the Hindus consider marriage as a sacred 
bond. To them it is sacramental in character. The idea 
that marriage is a social contract can nowhere be found 
in the whole field of Brahmanical, Buddhist or Jaina 
literature. Only in the mind of the author of the 
Kautilya Arthasastra we can see some glimmerings of 
such an idea of social contract though he has not made 
any direct assertion to this effect. To this day even the 
whole Hindu society of India deems it sacrilegious to call 
marriage a social contract. In this custom, at least, no 
amount of foreign or local influences have been able to 
make any appreciable change on the general mentality 
of the people. So we find an admirable unity in this point 
among the Hindus of the different provinces of India. 

According to the Grihya and Dharma Sutras Hindu 
marriage is of eight kinds. It is divided in accordance 
with the principle by which the bridegroom wins the 
girl. The first of these eight kinds is known as Brahma 
Vibaha. The father of the bride makes a gift of her to a 
Brahmacharin of known family who has got the proper 

^ The snbBtauco of tliis paper was read in the Antliropological Section of the 
Indian Science Congrosa at its eighth annual acaalon in February, 1921. 



knowledge of the Vedas. In the second kind, known as 
PrSjapatya, the girl is made over to the bridegroom, 
clothed and decorated, with the request that he should 
perform religious acts in accompaniment of her. The 
third variety known as Arsha asks the bridegroom to give 
to his father-in-law, just after the first oblation of fried 
paddy, a pair or two of cattle. It is not to be regarded 
as purchase-money of the girl but is taken for the 
performance of some sacrifice or for giving back to the 
bride as dowry. In the fourth class known as Daiva the 
girl is given to a Ritvij after the performance of a 
sacrifice along with the usual fees. In the fifth class 
marriage takes place among two persons according to 
their own choice and as a result of prenuptial love. 
This form is known as Gandharva. In Asura Vibaha 
which forms the sixth variety, the bridegrooitn has to 
purchase the girl from her parents and also is required t6 
pay a dowry to her. Marriage by capture is known ns^ 
Rakshasa and forms the seventh variety of our list. 
Last of all comes the Paisacha Vibaha, in which the girl 
is outraged while asleep, or under intoxicant or overcorfifi' 
by fear. 

According to the authors of our sacred laws the 
first four kinds of marriage are known to be Dharma 
Vibaha or religious marriage and are indissoluble.' It is' 
believed that the issues of these marriages can Work 
salvation up to the 12th degree or 7th degree both abdVe^ 
atid below himself. The remaining four kinds of marriage 
are not given such a high position. In these cases the 
regular marriage ceremonials are no doubt performed ' to 
make the tie valid yet the defect of their origin does not 
leave them. Divorce is allowed in these cases, of course 
under certain circumstances, and the husbarid of duch a 
marriage does not possess such a complete control over the 
person and property of his wife as in the four former kinds. , 
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1 Two other form^ of marriage were also prevalent iri 
ancient times chiefly among the royal families, viz.l 
^vayambara and marHage by some test. In the first cas'd 
the bride herself selected one from amongst a number of 
candidates for her hand. In the second case the 
candidates for a girl had to submit themselves to a fixed test 
of efficiency, the successful one got the possession of the 
bride. Doth these forms were followed by the usual 
ceremonies, Parinaya, Saptapadi, etc., as in the first four 
kinds of marriage. 

' We are not sure whether all these ten forms of' 
iharriage were current in the ancient Hindu society. 
But if we are to believe the evidences of tlie sacred 
literature, the epics, the Puranas, and the semi-historical 
Kavyas, we have ample examples of marriages contracted 
a^jcording to everv one of the above described forms. 

In Bengal at present, some of these forms are not tb 
be found. With the decline of sacrificial religion the 
Daiva, form has disappeared as expected. 8uch is also 
the fate of the Arsha form which reminds us of a tiiiiC 
whbn coins were not so amply circulated. The Brahma 
fprm of marriage has to some extent kept its place in our 
society though in an altered form. With the change 6f 
time graduates have taken the place of Brahmach'aris' 
who were' expected to be the students of the Vedas.' 
But in modern Bengal the Prajapatya form of marriage k 
generally prevalent. As regards the hist four formsj the 
7rth , and 8th are still to be met with among the hill; 
tribes of Bengal and. Assam who have not yet cOiDef 
und^r/ the influence of the Hindu Society. The 
Qtandharta form prevails mostly among the Anglicised, 
sections of the Hindu society. There also it is/hofe 
to-be found as a rule but as exceptions., 

^--The sixth form namely Asura, sometimes known as 
Manu^ha, ia to'be found in, its Complete shape among the; 
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largest portion of the Bengali Hindu society. The 
lower castes as a rule had to purchase their wives, some- 
times even at great costs. Some sections of the Brahmins, 
I mean the ^rotriyas (of East Bengal) had to buy their 
wives even before a quarter of a century. But now they 
get bride free of any cost, sometimes even get money, 
owing to educational qualifications. Where this important 
factor of education or some such qualification is absent 
they have to pay for their wives even now. The priests 
of some of the lower castes, e.g.^ Chandala, Kaibarta, etc., 
who are known as Varna Brahmana and also the Acharya 
Brahmins and the MahasrMdhiya Brahmins are required 
to pay for their wives, as a rule even now. So we find 
that this Asura form of marriage is to be found in all 
the stages of our society. 

Now I shall try to give a rough idea of the 
rites described in our sacred books in connection with 
marriage. 

At the very beginning the bride is to be examined, 
failing in which she cannot be married. Eight lumps 
of earth from eight specified places were collected and a 
ninth was formed by taking a little from each lump. 
The bride was then asked to take any one of them. If 
the lump of earth taken by the girl be of a place which 
is regarded auspicious, she can be taken as a wife, other- 
wise not. This method of examination was adopted 
when a competent expert in physical signs was not 
available (kusalena),. Some day after the choice of the 
bride, the Jnatikarma takes place. In this the girl was 
first anointed with barley or muga paste ; after which 
some of her female friends poured water over her head 
thrice with the recitation of mantras. 

According to the Asvalayanakarika the bridegroom 
goes to the house of the bride on the day of marriage, 
bathed and decorated, and surrounded by his relatives 
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and menials. There he is received by the bride’s party 
with Madhuparka. 

Next follows, according to Gobhila, the Kus'akandika- 
krityam. The bride is bathed and supplied with new 
clothes by the husband and is made to recite the mantras 
Pra me patiyanah panthd, etc. After this the girl is 
seated to the righthand side of the husband who offers 
some oblations of clarified butter in the nuptial fire. This 
ends the Ku^kancfikakrityam. 

Next we are to deal with Asmarohana. The mother 
or brother of the bride with some fried paddy in hands 
should make her stand on the stone-slab. When the 
bridegroom repeats the following mantra Imamsmanamr 
aroha Asmameba tvam Sthirabhava,^ etc. After this the 
bride makes in the fire three oblations of fried paddy at 
intervals during which the husband goes through a set of 
ceremonials known as Parinayana. 

This is followed by the ceremony known as Saptapadl- 
garaana. The bride, after offering the remaining fried 
paddy with a winnowing fan, is made to move seven steps 
with special mantras for each step, by her relatives, 
mother, and others. It is also laid down that she should 
first lay her right foot and then the left one which will 
only cover the place already passed by the right one. In 
some parts of India this forms the most essential element 
of marriage rites. 

This is followed by a ceremony in which the bride- 
groom repeats a mantra and asks the benediction of the 
people present on the occasion. After this the bride 
and the bridegroom are bathed with water brought there 
by some friend. Then comes the Panigrahana ceremony. 
The bridegroom takes hold of the joined hands of the 
bride with both his hands in a peculiar way and recites 
six Rik verses, e.g,, Grihnami te iti. 

* Ehj?. Trans . — Agcend this stone. Be firm like a stone, etc. 
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4t the end of the Panigraha^a ceremony the brid0 ip 
led to her husband’s house where is performed the TJttaj^- 
bib&ha on the second day. If the husband’s house is 
situated at a distant place, the bride is led to the hoUse 
of SL good Brahmin of the village where the nuptial fire 
is placed. There the bride remains sitting on an oxhide 
till the stars appear in the sky. When the stars become 
i^isible the husband offers six Ajya oblations in the afore- 
said fire. After this the couple leave their seats simuh 
taneously and .come out. The husband then points out 
the stars iknown as Dhruva and Arundhatl to the wife, 
who Tepeats some mantras at the time. • From this time 
they both live together for three days. From this time 
they both are required to live as Brahmachari . for three 
days during which they are to lie down on ground. On 
the second day after showing the Arundhatl or on the 
morning of the third day the husband cooks a dish, por- 
tions of it he offers to some of the deities. From the rest 
he himself eats something and gives the remaining to his 
wife to eat. f , 

The fee for the marriage ceremony is a cow. .in 
Now if the Uttaravivaha takes place in the house of a 
Brahmin of the village as stated above, the bride and the 
bridegroom starts for home after it. At her arrival some 
ladies who have their husband and sons living, receive her 
and make her sit on an oxhide. A boy is placed on her 
lap and she gives toys or fruits to him. Then the boy is 
taken away from her lap and iher husband offers oblations 
in the fire. > At the end of this the superiors present are 
to bo saluted in order of their seniority. i “ i 

On the fourth day after marriage is performed th^ 
Ghaturthikarma. ^ i .itii 

Now the description of the marriage cereihony’aa 
given above was observed by the Gobjiila Sakha of the 
Samavedins. No doubt, there are differences in details 
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not only between the followers of the different Vedas but 
also among the members of the different Sakhas of the 
same Veda. But as they are concerned with minute 
points 1 may say that the above description gives us 
a general idea of what marriage was in ancient India. 

Now let \i8 pass on to the present marriage ceremonials 
of Bengal. In this part I shall only give the folk parts 
of Bengali marriage leaving aside the shastric ones. 

It is a well known fact that the Bengali bride or 
bridegroom has no hand in the selection of their consort. 
The function is almost everywhere loft to the guardians, 
who first make their choice of the bride or bridegroom 
and then settle the terms of payment. When the terms 
are settled a ceremony takes place in the bouse of the 
party where the agreement is drawn up and signed. In 
the courtyard some paintings are made with rice-paste 
mixed with water. A small earthen or co2)per pot filled 
with water and with a twig of the mango tree at the top 
is placed in the middle of the painted area. Two seats 
are kept on two sides of this pot and the representatives 
of the two parties sit on them with their faces to the 
north and east. Then each decorates the other wdth 
sandal-wood paste and curd. After this they stamp the 
two copies of the agreement with a coin dipped in vermi- 
lion. Noav they exchange these documents formally and 
carry it to their respective home where their wives receive 
it from their husband’s hand amidst assembled relatives 
and neighbours, and keep it with great care. With the 
document some I)urva grass, paddy and a coin are also 
kept. In some places the family priest presides over the 
whole function described above though he has no .special 
duty. In some parts of Bengal and among some castes 
the above ceremonjr is sometimes accompanied or replaced 
by one known as Taka Dokhfi or “ final selection ” of the 
bride. The speciality of this ceremony is that the bride- 
10 
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groom’s party makes a present of some ornament to the 
bride and thereby seals the match. This system of 
presentation to the bride is referred to in the Vedic hymns 
even and can be found in many tribes of India, e.g.^ Toda. 

The Hindu marriage always takes place on an auspi- 
cious night which is fixed by both the parties in consulta- 
tion with the astrologer. At the dawning of this auspi- 
cious day the first ceremony Avhich takes place is known 
as Adhibasa. Before the sunrise the bride and the 
bridegroom in their respective homes are decorated with 
the following essential articles, mz., a garland of wooden 
globelets ; a girdle, sandalwood paste, eollyrium and a 
piece of new cloth. This is the popular Adhibasa where 
the priest has no place — the whole function is performed 
by the female folk. But the bride and the bridegroom 
have to undergo a Shastric counterpart of this ceremony 
at the time of Yrddhi Sraddha, when the priest touches 
their forehead with the following articles — a lump of 
earth, scent, stone-slab, paddy, Durva grass, floAver, fruit, 
curd, clarified butter, Svastika, conch shell, turmeric, 
silver, gold, copper, lamp and looking-glass. Thus it 
appears that the two ceremonies are completely different 
though bearing the same name and no possible connection 
can be established between the two by any flight of 
imagination. 

After the popular Adhibasa comes the Jalahharana or 
bringing of water. This also takes place in the house of 
both the parties. The parents of the bride or bridegroom 
start from their house forming a procession. In front of 
all goes a married lady with the ceremonial winnowing 
fan in her hands. After her comes the father with a 
sword in hand and ho is followed hy his wife carrying 
an empty pitcher on her waist. They are fol loured by 
the friends and relatives together with tlio musical band. 
The whole procession proceeds to the nearest river or a 
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consecrated tank, in which, at first, oil, betel leaf, nut 
and vermilion are floated away. After this the husband 
crosses the water with his sword and his wife fills her 
pitcher from this crossed place. Next the procession 
returns home in the same order and places the jar and 
the sword near a pillar of the house. Then the jar, the 
sword and the pillar are bound together with a new 
napkin and a string of beads and a betcd leaf are placed 
in the jar. This pitcher is known as Nidrakalas or 
sleeping jar. The water of this jar is used in bathing 
the bride and the bridegi-oom on the tenth or eighth day 
after marriag(\ 

The next ceremony, which takes place in the house 
of the bride’s parents only, is the husking of the paddy 
for the purpose of Kshlrahhojanl, Some amount of paddy 
is besmeared with cocoanut- water and boiled on the fire 
of sugarcane leaves of a limited quantity. Then it is 
sunned on the way where the passers-by may trample 
over it. In the afternoon the parents of the bride, with 
their clothes knotted together, husk it with the pestle and 
mortar. The use of this rice will be described in its 
proper place. 

Another rite performed in the bride’s house only, 
is known as “ the collection of bride’s love.” Her father 
with a hoe in his hand and the mother with the bride in 
her lap — their clothes knotted together — come to the 
courtyard from the house. The father takes a little earth 
from each of the four corners of the court j^ard and also from 
its middle point with strokes of his hoe and gives it to 
the wife who keeps it in her skirt. At this time some 
one asks the father, “ What are you doing ? ” He 
replies “ I am collecting the love of so and so.” Then 
the pair enter the house with the collected earth. 

Next Ave are to deal Avith the bathing ceremony of 
the bride. In the* afternoon of the marriage-day the 
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bride is brought out to the inner courtyard wearing a 
piece of new cloth. She stands on an wooden seat by 
the side of which, on a plantain leaf, is placed the paste 
of turmeric, Durvagrass and Mug pulse, ground together. 
Upon this is kept five cowry shells, 5 Durva shoots and 
a little oil. The washerman besmears the body (especial- 
ly the forehead) of the bride with the above paste and 
shows her the oil kept there. After this he takes her 
up and carries her five times round the wooden seat and 
then again places her on the seat. Near it, some straws 
from the four corners of a house, are placed in the form 
of a cross, with five cowry shells on them and upon all a 
small earthen plate (known as Miichhi), Next the married 
female relatives of the bride, 5 or more in number, 
jointly pour water on her head, after which she breaks 
the small earthen plate, placed on the cowry shells just 
referred to above, with one stroke of her foot and 
proceeds to the house for decoration. This bathing 
ceremony of the l)ride can be traced to the Jnatikarma 
of the Grhya Sutras, with some reason at least. In the 
Gobhila Grhya Sutra we find the folloAving description 
of this rite : — 

It is evident from tl>e above Sutra that the Jnati- 
karma was once accompanied by the recitation of the 

^ Eiip. Trnna. — “After slie lias l)Oon washed witli Klitaka barley and beans, a 
friend should besprinkle her three times at her head, ho that her whole hndj becomes 
wet, W'ith Surffi of first quality, wnth (the formula), ‘ KSma ' I*know thy name. 
Intoxication thou art by name,’ ele (in the passage of the formula), ‘ Brinp hither 
N.N.,' he sheiild pronounce the husband’s name (Tho Mantras should have) the 
word Svfihff at their end, With the two followiiipr verses he should wash her 
private parts. 

That huB to be done by (female) relatives (of the bride),” S B. E., Vo). XXX, 
Part II. p. 43. 
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holy mantras whicli is lacking in oar present bathing 
ceremony. It has also lost some of its details in course 
of its travel through these long centuries. Yet it is not 
difficult for us to recognise it in its new garb. The 
same ceremony of bathing is also performed in case of 
the bridegroom exactly in the similar way in his own 
house. 

After this ceremony the bridegroom enters the house 
where the barber shaves him. At this timej five married 
ladies hold a piece of cloth over his licad to serve the 
purpose of a canopy and a thread is drawn around this 
canopy for 5 times. After finishing the shaving the 
barber colours this thread with turmeric and binds it 
round the wrist of the bridegroom together with f) Durvil 
shoots. The same is also done of the bride in her father's 
house. After this follows tlie important business of decora- 
tion in whicli over and above the usual clothes and orna- 
ments some peculiar articles are used which have got 
some amount of anthropological interest. I shall try to 
describe them ‘ one after another beginning first with 
those attached to the bridegroom. 

Pirst of all let us take the croAvn. Both the liride 
and bridegroom wear this during the marriage days and 
also at the time of puberty rites. The (iustoin is not 
peculiar to India alone. In Russia, and formerly in 
England, crowns w^ere Avorn at wedding (Golden Manual, 
p. 690). It is made of shola pith, coloured and oftentime 
richly decorated. The significance of wearing this head- 
dress at the time of marriage becomes apparent when we 
remember that in India, it is the Bengalis only, together 
with some aboriginal tribes, who do not use any sort of 
headdress. Naturally the question arises in our mind 
that what is the reason of this deviation from their ordi- 
nary mode of life. The reason is not far to seek. The 
use of the headdress* is common amongst all the other 
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races of India and is strictly enjoined by the Shastras 
in case of sacred ceremonials. Now in order to obey 
the injunctions of the Shastras and also for the purpose 
of keeping themselves in touch with the inhabitants of 
the places described to be sacred in the religious literature 
of the Hindus, the Bengalis have complied partially with 
the compulsory parts of the Shastric injunctions. Is it 
possible that this partial tadoption is due to the influence 
of the nn- Aryan element of the ]lengali race ? 

Three other articles are given at this time to the bride- 
groom. ^J'hey are a l)ar])aua, a knife, and a shoot of an 
unblown plantain leaf — all of which he keeps for 10 days 
of marriage in his right hand. The Darpana is not made 
of glass as you may have supposed but is a round bronze 
plate, fitted with a handle, and polished to the extent of 
giving obscure reflection. It does not belong to the 
householder but is lent by the barber for the period in 
return of Avhich he gets a fee. It can be asserted with 
a great amount of certainty that this custom refers to a 
stage when glass was not invented and the people had to 
be contented with this crude instrument Avhich has been 
retained up to this day. Out of respect for ancient 
manners and customs, inborn in all societies, such survi- 
vals of culture are not strange to anthropologists. This 
is one explanation of the Darpana but another also is 
possible which can be found in the shape of the article. 
We have already said that it is a round bronze plate fitted 
with a handle which looks almost like a shield. Now if 
we connect it with the knife — which represents the 
sw^ord — w^e find the defensive and offensive weapons of an 
warrior in the dress of our bridegroom. Another survi- 
val of culture is perhaps the knife which had once been the 
swoi’d as referred to above. Even to this day among the 
Marwaris and the Uajputs the sw^ord forms a part of the 
bridegroom’s dress. In primitive days marriage was 
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often contracted by force. The capture of marriageable 
girls is not rare even now among the peoples of lower 
culture in different parts of the world, e,q,, the Nagas, 
the Kukis Even the authors of our ShiXstras have recog- 
nised the existence of such forcible marriage among 
themselves in the Rakshasa and Paishilcha forms. 

Now let us look at the bride’s dress. She bears in 
her hand a small wooden vermilion case containing 
red lead. The shape of the case is special to the oc- 
casion and the worse quality of the vermilion is peculiar 
to the ceremony — though our ladies do not generally use 
this quality. In her skirt is bound five Xlarltakis. 

Just beforti starting for the bride’s house the bride- 
groom comes to the courtyard fully prepared for the 
journey and takes his seat on a place already painted with 
rice-paste mixed with water. Ilis mother now comes for- 
ward and touches his eight limbs with her lips. The 
eight limbs are the nose, ears, shoulders, fingers of the 
hand, and knee-joints. It is regarded to have the power 
ot ensuring safety on the way. After this she i)ours 
milk on the palm of her son’s hand who keeps it in such 
a position that the milk can trickle down his elbow from 
which place the mother holds a little and drinks. This 
is repeated for live times. After this the bridegroom 
starts for his Avould-be father-in-law’s house. Some sort 
of conveyance is necessai^y for the liero of the occasion as 
custom does not allow him to go on foot. 

After reaching the bride’s house he enters the marri- 
age pavilion where others have already assembled and 
sits on the painted wooden seat placed for him. After 
the recitation of some mantras two pieces of cloth are 
given to him which he has to put on at that time. This 
forms his marriage apparel. It is the custom — tliough now 
changing through the influence of education — that the 
bride and the bridegroom should invariably use red 
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coloured clothes known as Pattabastra during the ten days 
of marriage. No doubt, at times when they are not 
required to perform any ceremonial function they may 
wear other clothes. This wedding dress is considered to 
be sacred and is kept with great care after the marriage 
ceremony and is thrown into current water when found 
to be worn out. Let me here note an exception to this 
general use of red dress. The Kaibartas (fishing caste) 
of Easn Bengal as a rule do not use anything red in their 
wedding ceremony — of course excepting vermilion. They 
avoid it with precision and care. Both the bride and 
the bridegroom wear white clothes without even the 
coloured skirts. Not to speak of the clothes even the 
crown of the head is of a pure white colour. The importanco 
of this deviation from the general rule comes out more 
clearly when wo remember that the white dress of a woman 
in the Hindu society is indicative of her widowhood. 

After the above described shastric rite the bride is 
brought from the house before the bridegroom. Both 
are then raised high on their respective seats and 
held face to face for some time when each places 
round the neck of the other a garland of shola pith. 
After this the bride circumambulates the bridegroom 
for five or seven times, being borne on her seat by her 
relatives or in some cases by hired men. After the 
completion of the seventh round she is again held up before 
the face of the bridegroom and at this time her veil is 
drawn up and both of them look at each other for the 
first time. Then each tears the shola garland of the 
others neck. After this the bride goes to the marriage 
pavilion and the bridegroom is taken inside the house 
where he touches the Nidrakalas (sleeping jar) — already 
described — and returns to his former place. Thus 
finishes the ceremony known as Mnichachandrika. The 
rice prepared for the ceremony of kshlrabhojani as 
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already related — wrapped in a new cloth is placed on 
the wooden seat of the bride upon which she sits during 
the above ceremony. When she goes to the marriage 
pavillion this rice is taken away and cooked with the 
milk of a cow that has not lost any of her calves and 
is eaten by the maidens after a portion of it lias been 
smelt by the bridegroom when the night’s ceremony is 
finished. This custom of sitting on rice is 'not peculiar 
to Bengal alone. The Chitpavan bride and bridegroom 
stand on rice heaps at their marriage and the Poona ITohlil 
bride and bridegroom sit on a blanket in a square of rice. 

When the Sampradan or the giving away of the 
bride is over the pair goes to the house and takes its seat 
on a bed side by side. Now begins a series of performances 
popularly known as jokhela or magical playing. The 
purpose of these, as it seems to me, is to impress on the 
minds of the bridegroom the superiority of the female 
folk. These indirectly advise him to fulfil every one 
of the bride’s wishes and never to take her to task for 
any amount of wrong she might do in course of their life* 
The method by n^hich is expressed this superiority of 
the female folk in domestic life is so clever and impressive 
that we cannot but admire it. Let us give some examples 
of these magical playings. In the first instance the 
bride scatters over the bed a quantity of rice which 
the bridegroom has to collect together. This is repeated 
for 5 or 7 times. Next the attending ladies take a Sara 
(earthen covering of pot) from the ceremonial winnowing 
fhn and cover it with a part of the bridegroom’s cloth 
and places upon this another Sara. Then the bride 
displaces the second Sara from its proper place and the 
bridegroom has to put it in the right position. This 
also is repeated for 5 times. Next the future attitude 
of the couple towards' each other is examined in the 
following manner. In a stone-plate filled with water two 
11 



pieces of shoia from the two tiaras of the bride and the 
bridegroom are placed. One of the ladies turns the water 
in such a way that a whirling motion is produced 
in it and the shoia pieces begin to move. The parti- 
cular positions of these pieces of shoia, show according 
to popular belief, whether the bride will rule over her 
husband or v^ice versa. This is followed by merriments with 
the bridegroom which lasts a great portion of the night. 

In the morning, following the marriage night, three 
ceremonicis take place before leaving the bed. The 
bridegroom colours a piece of thread with turmeric and 
binds it round the conch-shell bangle of the bride. 
Then each washes the face of the other. This is 
followed by the important ceremony of giving vermilion 
paint. The bridegroom lakes from the wooden case of 
the bride a little vermilion and kecj)s it on his Darpana 
with which he then paints the bride’s parting of the hair 
(Simanta). The ceremony is important as vermilion paint 
at the parting of the hair of a girl implies her married 
state and also that her husband is living. Neither the 
widoAVS nor the unmarried girls arc allowed to have 
this privilege though the latter sometimes wear it on the 
forehead. The use of vermilion though of great anti- 
quity and though distributed all over India, yet, as far 
as I knoAv, Ave have not any reference to the usage in 
our sacred literature. The Peri plus of the Erythraean 
Sea mentions realgar in its catalogue of imports to the 
ports of Barygaja, Muziris, Nelcynda and Bacarc. From 
the distribution of these ports it becomes evident that 
the article Avas used both in Northern and Southern 
India in that remote age. 

In the noon of the second day of marriage comes the 
Vasi A^ibaha. In the inner courtyard four pairs of 
plantain trees are placed in a square form — each pair 
containing one big and one small. At the root of each 
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pair two earthen pots filled with water and decorated with 
twigs of mango tree are kept. To the east side of this 
square a miniature tank is dug and filled with Avater and 
on its west bank, just within the square, a SiJ and a 
Nora (grinding stone and roller) are placed. The whole 
square is surrounded at the neck of the trees Avith a 
garland of 21 Mucchis (small earthen plates), interspersed 
with twigs of mango tree. The bride and the bridegroom 
are bathed together in the same w^ay, with tlie same 
articles, as on the preAfious day and also both are decorat- 
ed with sandal AA^ood paste, colly rum, etc. TJien they 
come to the square and taking their stand on the slab of 
stone — the bride in front of the bridegroom — they join 
their hands and offer an offering to the sun A\ith 
mantras uttered by the priest. Next they sit on the stone 
and begin to play with the marriage ring of the bride- 
groom. The bride hides the ring in some place of the tank 
and her husband has to find it out. This goes on for fiA^e 
times after which the bridegroom takes his wife to the 
other side of the tank by lifting her AAuth fiis hands and 
then himself crosses it. Next a procession in tJie follow- 
ing manner is formed for circumambulating the sejuare 
five times, hirst goes a married lady Avith the ceremonial 
winnowing fan followed, in order, by the bridegroom and 
bride. Another married lady folloAA^s them pouring water 
over their way while a third goes on scattering rice colour- 
ed with turmeric. After this the whole procession enters 
the house, their path having been covered with clothes. 
Entering the house the same playings with sara, rice and 
shola pieces are repeated. This ends the Vasi Vibilha. 

Now let us pause a little and consider whore wo 
possibly might have got the introduction of the above 
mentioned Sil and Nora. The upper mill-stone is 
mentioned in the Gobhila. Grhya Sutra as kept on one 
side of the marriage fire. The Sutra runs as follows 
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Dri^t Putrancha (2. 1. 16). We are also to remember 
the fact that the ceremony of Asmarohana formed an im- 
portant factor in the marriage rites of ancient India. The 
bride had to ofPer an oblation of fried paddy in the nuptial 
fire standing on a stone slab. The place of the husband 
in this rite has been described in the following sloka : — 
ofn; ‘ i 

(Gobhila 2. 2. 2). 

Here we see that in some respects a remote connec- 
tion can be established between these ceremonies of the 
Grhya Sutra and our popular Vasi Vibaha. 

The third night from the marriage day is known as 
the Subharatra or auspicious night. At this night when 
the bride and the bridegroom are about to retire for rest 
the bride washes the feet of her husband with cocoanut 
water. After this again the playings with sara, rice, 
and shola pieces are performed. 

The last rite in connection with marriage is known as 
Granthimochana which takes place on the fourth, eighth 
or tenth day after marriage as the custom may be in 
the family. The bride and the bridegroom are bathed 
together, with the water of the Nidrakalas in the same 
manner as on the day of Vasi Vibaha and the same sort 
of decoration follows. After this the couple goes to the 
nearest tank. There the bridegroom unties the threads 
bound in the hand and conch -shell bangle of the bride 
and also the Haritakis of her skirt. In the same way the 
bride also unties the thread of her husband’s hand. Then 
all these are thrown away into the water. Returning to the 
house they again repeat the playings with sara, rice and 
shola pieces. After this the attending ladies untie the knot of 
their clothes. This ends the marriage ceremony in Bengal. 

{To he eoiitimed,) 

' T)ie hnBbaiicl passes l>ehind her back, stations 'himself to the sonth, with hie 
fftce turned to the north ; and soijics the woman’s joined hands.' 



The Problem of the Sothic-Risin)!: dates 
as reported by the Priests. 

BY 

H. Bruce Hannah. 

In Time, as conceived the ancient Bomiu, there 
is discernible a kind of Helatwity which somewhat 
reminds us of that in connection wherewith so much 
rather Rip Van Winklian fuss has recently been made 
at Home in regard to Einstein’s views concerning those 
ceaseless changes that apparently take place all around 
us in position, shape, measurement, and so forth, through- 
out the world of Nature. 

Of course, for such as are sufficiently intuitional to 
appreciate the truths that REALITY and the ETERNAL 
are merely different names for that unmanifest, definitely 
unknowable ENS who alone is absolute and self -subsis tent ; 
that this Bns has nothing whatever to do with the dura- 
tional entity called Time, wherewith we Jlv-atmana 
imagine we are so familiar under the nominal guises 
(mutable and elusive) of Past, Present, and Future ; and 
that what this JS'ws must be described as really inhabiting 
is the “ Eternal Now Time like Space, is naught but a 
word connoting one of certain necessary modes of human 
and other creaturely thought — abstract relations inevitably 
inhering in our mental constitution, and accompanying 
its functional activities— mere illusory actualities in the 
realm of Existence — a kind of psychical framework 
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within which our mental operations are inexorably caged, 
and outside of which they are ordinarily incapable of 
straying. However, as it is in that restricted realm that, 
for the most part, we, as conscious integers, live and 
move and have our complex being (whatever the plane 
in which we function), these actualities have for us an 
import as serious 8S that attaching to realities. Indeed, 
they represent a happy conditioning and limiting of the 
realities around us, nay, even constituting us, without 
which definite knowledge on our part would be utterly 
impossible. We are therefore constrained to deal with 
actualities as if they were realities. Nevertheless, most 
people are unable to grasp the concept of the merely 
actual, from the standpoint just alluded to. They simply 
do not see any difference between the two ideas. For 
them actualities are realities. 

Though, therefore, in a sense, it may be said that 
there is no such thing as Time, yet, in another sense, 
we are compelled to recognize that there is such a thing 
— a merely relative and illusory entity, Tis true, neverthe- 
less practically, for us, just as important as if it had been 
absolute, real, and immutable, like the “ Eternal Now.” 

In ancient Khem, however, the relativity of Time 
went even beyond this purely metaphysical aspect of the 
subject. In actual practice, for the purposes of their 
daily affairs, the Romiu regarded Time as based on several 
distinct scales, the equation of which, however, they 
eventually discovered was not only possible but convenient 
and even necessary. 

Ill my recent paper on “B.C. 2782 and Ancient Romic 
Chronology,” I drew attention to the fact that, at least 
during the period of the Theban dynasty (the so-called 
12th) and within the limits of its regime, the ancient 
Romiu based their chronological system, or at any rate 
one such system, on two distinct main Cycles of Time — 
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on©, commonly called the Sothic Cycle, consisting of li60 
spheroidal years ; the other, apparently si yled by George 
St. Clair (author of Creaiion Becords) the Solar Cycle, 
being non-Sothic, but regarded as similar. I propose 
to distinguish it as the Great Phauiix Cycle. A Calendar, 
based on both Cycles is recorded on the verso of the 
Ebers Medical Papyrus. 

It will be remembered that, according to this Calendar, 
the Sothic Cycle ended 228 ordinary years after the close 
of the Great Phmnix Cycle. 

As representing Phernix Time, the Calendai' began 
with B.C. 4170, and then coiiunned, through 13. C. 8010, 
B C. 1550, and so forth, in obvious stages of 1400 years. 
Similarly, as representing Sothic Time, it began with 
B.C. 4242 (228 years later), and continued, througli B.C. 
2782, B.C. 1322, A.D. 139, and so forth, in like stages 
of 1460 years— the Sothic period. 

Carrying the matter a step further, I now desire to 
point out that the duration of the great i^lnenix Cycle 
is not necessarily 1460 years. It is only in relation to 
the Sothic Cycle — l.e. to the periodicity of Sirius — that 
the Great Phauiix Cycle takes that form. Apart 
from the Sothic Cycle, it may be considered as a Cycle 
of 1440 years, 1456 years, 1 160 years, or 1461 years. In 
this respect all depends on whether we are adopting a 
Spheroid of 360 degrees, 364 degrees, 365 degrees, or 
365^ degrees. 

As these Great Phoenix Cycle-periods are not constant, 
but vary according to the form of Spheroid adopted, it 
follows that the figures representing the stages at which 
“ Propitious Coincidences ” are said to have taken place, 
are not constant either. And as the nature of the Great 
Phoenix Cycle, or the form of the Gyeat Pheenix Calendar, 
varies, so does the form of the Sothic Calendar. In other 
words, B.C. 2782 is not a fixed figure. It is only good 
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for the Sothic or Theban Cycle of 1460 years based on a 
Spheroid of 365 degrees. 

For instaiice, with a Cycle of 1440 spheroidal years, 
based on a Spheroid of 360 degrees, B.C. 2782 would 
automatically metamorphose into B.C. 2802 — i.e.^ B.C. 
4242 minus 1440. With a Cycle of 1456 years, based 
on a Lunar Spheroid (Osirian) of 364 degrees, it 
would transmute itself into B.C. 2786 — i.e., B.C. 4242 
minus 1456. With a Cycle of 1460 years, based on a 
Spheroid (Sothic or Theban) of 365 degrees, it of course 
stands: because B.C. 4242 minus 1460 = B.C. 2782. 
But, again, with a Cycle of 1461 years, based on a 
Spheroid of 365:{ degrees (Horns), B.C. 2782 changes 
into B.C. 2781 — i.e,^ B.C. 4242 minus 1461. 

However, as the periodieity of Sirius was 1460 years — 
and that was obviously the number of spheroidal years 
in a Cycle based on a Spheroid deemed to consist of 366 
degrees — perhaps it would be better to say that, as soon 
as the fact of this periodicity of Sirius had been noted, 
it was the Sothic Cycle of 1460 spheroidal years which, 
for the ancient Romiu, fixed the form of the Great 
Phcenix Cycle as preferably consisting of 1460 years 
also. 

Further : in the paper on “ B.C. 2782,” we saw that the 
difference of 228 ordinary years between Sothie Time and 
so-called Great Phtenix Time was represented on the 360- 
degrce Spheroid by 60 spheroidal days = 240 spheroidal 
years, at 4 spheroidal years to a spheroidal day. Subtract- 
ing 240 from 1440 (360 multiplied by 4), we found that 
the Rising-Point on such a Spheroid equated with 
A.M. 1200 — zOdiacally 30 Aries, and calendrically 30 
Paoni. 

Accordingly, with a Lunar Osirian Spheroid of 364 
degrees (which, by the way, has 13 instead of 12 months), 
240 years changes into 242! years ; and, as l^u days on the 
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360° Spheroid are required to make up I day Lunar 
Osirian, 4f years changes into 4,ro years. Thus, on this 
Spheroid, the SOthic Rising-Point equates with A.M. 
1213^ instead of A.M. 1200, where it dwells on the 
360-degree Spheroid. 

With a Spheroid of 365 degrees (Sothie or Theban, 
and regarded as Luni-solar because an extra day is added 
to the old 360° spheroid, in honour of Osiris, and is called 
New Year’s Day), 240 changes into 243.s I into 4i's, and 
1 into lA. Here the Rising-Point equates with A.M. 
12161 instead of A.M. 1200. 

With a Spheroid of 365'. degrees (Horns), 210 cliaiiges 
into 2431, 4 into 4. Vo, and 1 into 1 .Jo. Hci’e the Rising- 
Point equates with A.M. 121 7 Modern reckoning pro- 
ceeds on this last basis. In w hat may conveniently be 
called Professor Plinders Petrie’s list of reported Sothic- 
Risings, there is one such said to have occurred on 0 
Epiphi, in the 9th regnal year of Amenhotop T of the 18th 
dynasty. According to the Ebers Papyrus, this was the 
date of a Propitious Coincidence between tlie Sothie 
year and the Solar year ; and Ave are further told by 
George St. Clair that, in terms of modern reckoning, it 
took place in B.C. 1550-1547. Apparently our authorities, 
starting with 1 Thoth at the Celestial Summer Solstice, 
and counting the days onwards, have arrived at 308, 
which they have multiplied by 4, giving them 1232 ; and 
this they have deducted from B.C. 27H2, thus giving 
them B.C. 1550. But 308 days, starting with 1 Thoth, 
brings them, not to 9 Epiphi, but only to 8 Epiphi. 
To be correct, they should have counted up to 9 Epiphi 
inclusive. That would hpve given them 309 spheroidal 
days. Multiplying by 4, they would have got 1236 
spheroidal years ; and this, deducted from B.C. 2782, would 
have given them B.C. -1546. Even this is probablj in- 
accurate, as I shall now attempt to explain. 
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In the al)ove calculations we have been dealing with 
a Cycle of 1460 years, based on a year of 365 days, worked 
into a Spheroid of 360 degrees, divided into 12 months of 
30 days each. But if we examine the above-mentioned 
list of the reported Sothic-llising dates, we shall find that 
it is constructed on a very peculiar basis. To assist the 
reader, I re-produce it here — 

1. “ 15th day of the 8th month,” in the 7th regnal 
year of Senwosri III of the ] 2th dynasty, and in the 
120th year of the dynasty. See the Kahua Fapyrm, 
Also Encf/cJopmlia Brilmniica, lltli ed. 

2. 9 Epiplii, in the 9tb regnal year of Amenhotep I. 

3. I t Epiphi, in the reign of Thothmes I of the 
18th dynasty — regnal year not given. 

4. 21 Epiphi, in th(‘ 16th regnal year of Queen 
Hatshepsut of the IBtli dynasty = the 3rd regnal year of 
Thothmes TIL A 

5. 28 Epiphi, in the 33rd regnal year of Thothmes 
III. A. 

6. 7 Mesorc, tchtp. Amenhotep II — regnal year not 
stated. 

7. 14 

*• 55 5 ' ,, „ 

8. 21 „ no more data. 

0. 28 „ temp. Tut- Aiikh- Amen of the 18th 

dynasty — regnal year not stated. 

10. 7 Thoth — no more data. 

11. M „ 

12. ( ? ), in 5tli regnal year of Bameses IT. A Sed. 

13. ( ? )* 33rd 

14. 22 Thoth, 41st 

15. ( ? ), 64th „ A Hrmti. 

16. 29 Thoth, 2nd regnal year of Meren-Ptah. 

17. 1 „ temp. Bameses 111 of 20th dynasty. 

(See Poole’s Horae Aegj/ptiaeae, p. 31). 
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18. 1 Tybi, 11th regnal year of Thahelath II of the 
22nd dynasty. (See Conder’s Hitiltes, p. ]79.) 

The first point that strikes us is tlmt the Senwosri III 
Rising appears to ])e in a class by ilself. Prol)ably, 
therefore, we are not wrong in working out its problems 
with a Spheroid of 3G5 days or degrees, divided into 12 
months of 30 days each — the Theban Cycle, which 
is also used for purposes of Sothie Time. But (though 
there are several glaring irregularities, and even what 
seem to be defects) all the remaining dates appear to be' 
intended to fit into a very different but common scheme. 
What is that scheme r 

Roughly, the dates seem to bo arranged in batches, 
each batch intended to represent a sequence — 7, 1 t, 21, 28. 
From G to 9, one of these sequences is aelnally ])eiTecf 
From 2 to a, there appears to be another — except for 2, 
the Rising on 9 Epiphi. One naturally asks oneself, 
Should this have been 7 Epiphi? With 10 and 11, a 
third such sequence a])pears to ])e started ; but from then 
onwards every datum except the very last (1 Tybi) either 
fails or is irregular. Indeed, if we grant the theory that 
the reporting priests had in mind some ))articular Calen- 
dar, on the basis of which these a])parently co-ordinated 
data have been dplil)eralely arranged, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that that j)ar<icular Calendar had 
nothing whatever to do with the above-mentioned Theban 
Spheroid of 3G5 degrees or days divided info 12 months 
of 30 days each and producing a cyclical tolal of 14G0 
spheroidal years, hut was based ou the earlierLun 'i-Oslrum 
Sphefmd of degrees or days dir 'uted nito L I months 
of days each and prodaelny a cy(dical total of 
spheroidal years. With such a Spheroid, 1 A. days of the 
360-degree Spheroid would be required to make up one 
day. Also, its 4-ye^r period avouUI be represented on the 
360-degree Spheroid by tv., years. And again, on the 
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Gi^at PhcEnix Calendar, B.C. 3010 would be represented 
by B.C. 3011 ; while, on the Sothic Calendar, B.C. 2782 
would be represented by B.C. 2786. 

Observe that, if we accept the idea of the above- 
mentioned sequence — 7, 11, 21, 28 — there is a constant 
difference of 7 days bet^veen any two successive data, 
which moreover run through the months. Multiply by 4, 
and we get 28 spheroidal years, Luni-Osirian. As a Luni- 
Osirian ^e^»-period, these 28 years take the place, and 
fulfil the functions, of those other jE?>6-periods of 30, 30 t 2, 
and 30 iti spheroidal years which belong to the Spheroids 
of 300"’, 305"’, and 36a|-"’, and there respectively, for these 
several Spheroids, represent their special and exclusive 
Sed-JIeh periods. 

To get the equivalent number of Spheroidal years 
(representing Luni-Osirian ^(e/>-periods) as they would be 
on the 304^ 805"’, and 365|"’ Spheroids, we shall have to 
multiply the 7, no longer by 4,ro, but by 4tV or lAV, 
according to the particular one of these several Spheroids 
that we have in hand. 

Now let us apply these principles to all the above 
data seriafhn, and see how they work out — beginning witJi 
2, the Eising said to have occurred in the 9th regnal year 
of Amenhotep I. 

I pass by the first-mentioned Eising for the present 
—the one reported as having taken place in Senwosri 
Ill’s 7th regnal year — because the Theban Calendar of 
those days (starting from the Celestial Summer Solstice) 
seems to have been based on the 365° Spheroid ,* hence 
that Eising was probably not reported in connection 
with the same scheme as that into which all the other 
data in the list appear to be intended to fit. First, 
then, let us assume that “9 Epiphi” really was 9 
Epiphi. 
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On the four Spheroids with which we are concerned, 
9 Epiphi, SOthic, then produces the following different 
results — 

860 "^ 

1200+36 (9x4) = 1236. This, deducted from B.C. 
2802 (B.C. 4242 -1440) =B.C. 1566. 

364 ^ 

1213J + 36^‘ (0 X =1236^0. This, deducted from 
B.C. 2786 (B.C. 4242-1456) =B.C. 1549U. 

865° 

1216^ + 36^ (9x4tV) = 1252«. This, deducted from 
B.C. 2782 (B.C. 4242- 1460) =B.C. 1529i. 

365i° 

12l7i+36!f^ (9 X 4.Vo)=1254 .V.,. This, deducted 

from B.C. 2781 (B.C. 4242-1 461) =B.C. imWlL 

Now let us assume that the datum “ 9 Epiphi ought 
to have been “7 Epiphi.” Calculating as before, we get 
the following results for the four several Spheroids — 

360° 

B.C. 1574. 

364° 

B.C. 15441^. 

365° 

B.C. 1537tV. 

865}° 

B.C. 1635.V,t. 

The next datum is 14 Epiphi, in the reign of Tho- 
thmes I — 7 Luni-Osiriaii days, or 28 Luni-Osirian 
spheroidal years, further on ; and if my theory of a 
Luni-Osirian Calondrical sequence for these data is correct, 
28 from B.C. 1574 8?ipra should give us the data for 14 
Epiphi on the basis of the 360° Spheroid. And it does : 
for that date, otherwise worked out, is B.C. 1546. So 
28fl, deducted from B.C. 1544«S, should give us 

the date for 14 Epiphi on the basis of the Luni-Osirian 
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Spheroid of 3G4 degrees. And it does — B.C. 1516 bV. So 
28i^, deducted from H.C. siqji'ct, should give us 

the date for 14Epiphi on the basis of the 3G5° Spheroid. 
And it does — B.C. 160811;. And so 281 "li, deducted from 
B.C. 1636 iVo siipva, should give us the date for 14 
Epiphi on the basis of the 3G51° Spheroid. And it does — 
B.C. 1606f^f.. 

The next datum is 21 Epiphi, in the 16th regnal year 
of Queen Hatshepsut, and the 3rd regnal year of Tho- 
thmes III. It represented a Se(J Heh which, we are told, 
was jointly celebrated by Hatshepsut and Thothmes III. 
Thus we have several w^elcome control-conditions enabling 
us to check our calculations for this particular item, and 
so constituting it both a tesl-daie and (if it wwks out 
properly) a clinch -date. 

Let us adopt the shorter of the methods just used. 
28 deducted from B.C. 154G gives us B.C. 1618 

= A.M. 2486, for the 360-degree Spheroid. So 281^, 
deducted from B.C. 1516o‘o siijjra, gives us B.C. 148'7i5^ 
=A.M. for the Luni-Osirian Spheroid of 364 

degrees. So 2Si-s, deducted from B.C. 16081'^ ttnpm, gives 
us B.C. 1480-1=A.M. 2623J, for the 366-degree Spheroid. 

And so, lastly, 28tM;, deducted from B.C. 1606 Iho supra, 
gives us B.C. lt781M^=A.M. 252^m. 

How do these results stand the test of a com[)arison 
with my lists of Sed TIehs ? 

The Luni-Osiriaii List is naturally very different from 
the others — the period being one of only 28 years, and the 
year having 13 instead of 12 months. But in the List for 
the 360"' Spheroid there is a Heh for A.M. 2490, which 
may be regarded as corresponding with A.M. 2486 
supra. In the List for ihe 365° Spheroid there is a Heh 
for A.M. 252 Iva, which may be regarded as correspond- 
ing with A.M. 2523^ supra. And in the List for the 
366}° Spheroid there is a Heh for A.M. 2526tV, 
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which may be regarded as corresponding with A.M, 
2525 LhS supra. These results are not exact, but 
they are near enough to show that niy general principle 
is probably sound. Provided the discrepancies are not due 
to some flaw in my arithmetic, they are doubtless account- 
able fo by some perhaps quite simple explanation such 
as the following. All along the Cycle of Sothic-Risings, 
its dates run in quartettes of years. In this particular 
case, the quartette is A.M. 2525 25261 M!, 2527 1^., 
and 2528Tsr). Here, it will be seen, not only the Sed Heh 
A.M. 2526] h'ly, but also the result A.M. 2525? so (in the 
form of A.M. 2525] M), finds a place. Thus, it appears 
to be permissible to say that this result, supra ^ can claim 
to be just as correct as the Sed Heb. 

Here it may be noted that, some two years ago, in my 
pamphlet on Anclen! llomie Chronolopif (see this Journal ^ 
Vol. I for 1920, end of vol.), wherein my method was 
quite different from that now em))loyed, T arrived at 
A.M. 2526]so'=B.C. lt77?Ho, as the Jlrd regnal year of 
Thotlimes III. 

As a matter of fact, the entire chronological position 
is absolutely controlled by the^e flch Lisfs and Sofbi - 
Rising Lists. 

The next entry in the Petrie list of Rising-dates is 28 
Epiphi, in the Jif'ird regnal year of ThothmesITl. K. Unnii 
Heb year. Here, again, Ave are 7 Luni-Osirian -spheroidal 
days, or 28 Luni-Osirian years, further on. As, on the 
860° Spheroid, 21 Epiphi was R. C. 1518, so, on the same 
Spheroid, this date should be R. C. 1190, i.e., 1518 
minus 28. Let us test it. 1200+112 (28x1) = 1312. 
This, deducted from R. C. 2802 = 1190, the required 
result. 

Now, what is 28 Epiphi on the 3fJ5[° Spheroid ? 

1 217^ +113r^^ (28 x4..Va)=1331 .V,.. This, deducted 

from R. C. 2781 ^R. C. 11191 io. The test again is, 
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B. C. 1478i2^ Bupra minus 28r8ir=this ver)" figure 
B. C. 14,49U^. 

Further, B. C. lM9fir. = A. M. 2554 .Vo. What 
is the difference between that and A.M. 25254f?T, 
Thothmes Ill’s 8rd regnal year as found supra ? It 
is 28^J“. — apparently the Luni-Osirian equivalent 

for 80 n, on the 365^° Spheroid, or 30 A on the 365° 
Spheroid. 

Now% how do we stand in connection Avith the Hebs ? 
On the 365}"" Spheroid there is a Rtatfi lleb (Quadruple 
Festival, or 4th i^ed) for A.M. 25561? — exactly 30 A 
spheroidal years after the ahove-mentioned Sed Heb 
for A.M. 25261 ".. cefehrated jointly l)y Hatshepsut and 
Thotlimes III in her 16th regnal year and his 3rd regnal 
year, lleferring to the list of reported Risings, we find 
that this datum is Thothmes Til’s 33rd regnal year, 

30 ordinary years from his 3rd regnal year. It would 
remain 30 years on the 360° spheroid. For the 364°, 365°, 
and 365^° Spheroids, the 30 equates Avith 28, 30A, and 
30 A respectively. 

Thothmes Ill’s 33rd regnal year was therefore clearly 
A.M. 2556h? = B. C. 1447 A. His first regnal year 
must have hecn A.M. 25241’?r.=B.C. 147928?,. According 
to his own reckoning he acceded on 4 Pakhons (Official 
Time), and he died on 30 Phamenoth (Official Time), after 
having reigned 53 years, 10 months, 26 days. Thus his 
reign ended A.M. 2578 .*h“.» = B. C. 14252-2-^. His regnal 
period AA^as tlierefore B. C. 14792 ?o-l 4251 S?.. 

I submit that, for purposes of ancient Romic chrono- 
logy, we may confidently rely on these figures — regarding 
them as a cVinch -epoch , AAdiereto, so to speak, we may 
anchor ourselves, as to an iramovahle rock in ocean’s 
bed. 

Founded on this Clinch-Epoch, tlm under-noted parti- 
culars relating to Thothmes Ill’s brilliant campaigns in 
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the North, which resulted in the permanent subjugation 
of Western Asia (Syria) as far as the river Euphrates, will 
probably prove useful — 
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auspices, the so-called “ Children” of Israel ” — i.e., the 
half-Aaniu, half-Eomic com in unity known variously as 
the People of I-Sarali-El, the People of Mes-Ea (Young 
Zodiacal Bull), the Abiri, or Abbiri (same meaning^ the 
People of the Epher (again the same meaning), or 
Josephites (in the O. T. called “Ephraim ” and “Manasseh ”) 
— had been conducted out of Khem, with a view to 
being established in Kharu as a Colony charged with the 
duty and privilege of introducing into, maintaining in, 
and spreading throughout, the North Romic culture, 
Romic law, and Eomic prestige generally. Indeed, be- 
tween these people and the Romic CroAvn, a compact of 
a very detinite and solemn character had been come to, 
whereby, in consideration of an undertaking on the part 
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of the former to be loyal to the Pharaoh (the “ Good God 
who liveth for ever,” as he was usually styled), to ob- 
serve the laws of Khem, and to do all that was expected 
of them as Romic Colonists, the “ Good God ” on his 
part swore, not only to lead them into Kharu and to put 
them in possession of it, but also to assure Kharu to them 
and their descendants for ever, and to protect them 
against all their enemies. Hence the familiar phrase, 
“ The Land of Promise.” It was the departure of these 
Children of Isra(;l, Mesrayim, Ephravim, Abiri, or Jose- 
phites, from Khem, in B. C. 1491, in pursuance of this 
compact, that “ Ezra ” (or whoever or whatever that 
name stands for) eventually metamorphosed into the 
familiar story of the so-called “ Exodus and it was out 
of this Pharaonic “ Good God ” of the 18th Romic dynasty 
(“Good God” when alive; “ Great God ” when dead) 
that the same literary and political genius so cleverly 
evolved the undoubtedly majestic conception of 
“ Yahveh.” There had been no Captivity and no Oppres- 
sion in Khem, as ordinarily understood. Neither the 
Jews nor the Hebrews were in Khem in B. C. 14i91. 
Indeed, the Jews had never lived in that country at 
all I They were not even in existence at that epoch ! 
They did not come into being until some time in the 11th 
century B. C., u]) to which period they had been quite well 
known historically as the Amorites, originally (so far as 
Western Asia was concerned) of Yadai in Niiharin. After 
the collapse, first of Mitanni, and then of Khem’s empire 
in the North, those Amorites who dwelt in Khiiru united 
with a group of local Ilittites (afterwards known as the 
Benjamites) ; and in David’s day these two, under the 
style of Beth-Yahudeli, or the House of Judah, effected a 
further union with the Beth-Sakh, or House of Isaac, 
farther north, and so inaugurated the United Kingdom 
of Israel — the House of Judah eventually incorporating 
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into itself the somewhat dubious folk commonly called 
the Levites. As for the Hebrews — in B.C. 1491 they 
were settled in and around Hebron. Originally they had 
been an offshoot of the great Aviniu ethnos, hut were 
distinguished from all otliers of that stock by the specific 
name of ‘ /^r-Aamu,’ ‘ .i^y-Aamu,’ Abram n, or Ahra- 
mitcH. Once, during a time of famine, they trekked 
south into Khem (see Genesis xii. 10). It was in B. C. 
1920 that they did this — say in the eighth or ninili regnal 
year of Amenemhat II of the 12th (Theban) dynasty : 
hut they returned again in B. C. 1918 to Khilru, settling 
down permanently shortly afterwards in the Hebron 
district, and becoming confederate M'ith a specific commu- 
nity of Amorites, one l)ranch of wliom dwelt at Mamre, 
{Qen. xiii. 1 ; xiv. 13). 

When the Israelites, Ephrayim, Josei)hites, Ahiri, or 
Mesrayim (see Gen. L. 11), departed from Khem in 
B. C. 1491, the position in Kharu had been misjudged. 
The Amorites (the ethnos eventually known as the Jews) 
were still unsubdued, and were in a very ugly mood. 
In fact, it was just then impossible for the Romic Crown 
to carry out its intentions with regard to the contemplated 
Colony. Hence the well-known Wanderings in the 
Wilderness ’’ for 40 years. Also, in B. C. 1491, there 
were never, in residence in Khem, any such communities 
as the so-called tribes of Reuben, Simeon, Gad, Dan, 
Issachar, Zebulon, and Asher. These did not come into 
existence till considerably later — and then they were 
accretions to the Israelites, Josephites, or Abiri, after 
these people had united with the Abramites, or Hebrews, 
w^ell outside of Khem, and so developed into the political 
entity known as the Beth-Sakh, or Hebro-Israelitish 
State, up in the north of Kharil. It is a singularly impres- 
sive reflection that, in the “ Ezraic story of the Jewish 
race, as told in the Old Testament, we read of Yahveh 
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(really the imperial “ Good God ” of Khem) giving the 
“ Toscphitea ” strict injunctions utterhf io destroy the 
Amorltes (who there are represented as quite distinct 
ethnically from the later Jews) : and that it is solely by 
reason of the Jos^phites haring neglected to do this, that 
the 2>^opl€ now called the Jews ever sprang into existence ! 
If “ Ezra ” is to he accepted, tliere sliould never have 
been any Jews at all in the world ! Eortunately, however, 
(at least from this point of vie^v, and for modern Jewry), 
some of us, at last, are beginning to understand “ Ezra.’' 

In his 0th campaign, above-noticed, Thothmes III 
captured Kadesh-on-Orontes, the stronghold of his prin- 
cipal opponent, the “ Uykso ’’-Amorite king (probably 
none other than the sovereign of Mitanni): and, though he 
did not, on that occasion, succeed in destroying its armed 
forces, which managed to withdraw, he seems to have 
felt justified in sending a message to the Israelites, 
inviting them to abandon their tabernacles in the desert 
and to march north and take possession of their promised 
heritage — Kharu. At any rate, we know that, on 
the loth day of the first sacred month, Msfin, or Abib 
(Hebrew Calendar), in B. C. MfiOUn (Thothmes Ill’s 
30th regnal year), the Israelites, under Joshua, according 
to the 13ible story, did in fact cross Jordan and enter 
Canaan {Josh. hi. 11-17). In his 8th campaign — conduct- 
ed in his 33rd regnal year, B. 0. 1447 A*o — we behold 
Thothmes III triumphant in Naharin, between the 
Orontes and the Euphrates : and the 13th campaign — 
conducted in his 38th regnal year, B. C. 144*2 tV<t — found 
him once more well up north, chastising a district in the 
southern Lebanon called Nuges. This, be it observed, 
was the notable year in which the “ Promised Land ” is 
said to have been divided by “ lot ” amongst the “ tribes ” 
of the Children of Israel {Josh, xi-xix). At that time, 
however, these consisted only of the Josephites, plus, no 
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doubt, a percentage of hangers-on — domestic ministers of 
Religion, once, in Kliem, connected with the cult of Mes-Ra, 
and dubiously known as “ Levites” — a community who were 
never admitted to any share in the land. This “ divi- 
sion was only a declaratory distribution of Hfles to 
the land : it did not mean possession. That was not 
obtained till long afterwards — a century or more. Also, 
it was only won after much heavy lighting, principally 
against the Amorites, the then ancestors of the later 
JcAVS. These struggles for the possession of Kharu are an 
outstanding feature of the latter years of the reign of 
Amenhotep ITT and the whole of the reign of his successor, 
Amenhotep IV, or Akh-en-Aten (say B. C. 1350 — 
1325) — the Nimmur'iva and Napkhuria of the Tell-el- 
Amarm Tablds. In tlie Correspondence therein preserv- 
ed we come across a name very like the Aamii name of 
the Israelites or Mesrayim, who, it will be remembered, 
were also known as the Abiri, or People of the Abir, or 
Ahhir (spelt with initial nJeph). This new name is 
Khahiri (spelt with initial l'he(h), apparently meaning 
“ Confederates,” and it was borne by the /ftc-Aamu, 
'Ahir-kdiVL\\x, Abramu, or Abramites (the real and only 
“ Hebrews ”) and their friends the Amorites of Hebron, 
both of which communities had long ])een dwelling 
together in amity in that region. Tlie Abiri were tlie folk 
who are styled in the Old Testament the Ephraimites 
and Manassites. "With them the Khabiri, or Hebrews, 
in course of time amalgamated ; and it was they two 
(the Hebro- Israelites) who, together with certain other 
incorporated communities, largely of European and 
Rhodo-Leuko-Turanian stock, eventually made up the 
Beth-Sakh, or House of Isaac [Amos vii, 9, I4i), as 
distinguished from the Hitto-Amoritic cum Levitical 
(2 Chron., xi. 13. 1%) group biblically known as the 
Beth-Yaliudeh, or House of Judah, 
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Reading l)etween the lines of the Correspondence in 
the Amarna Tahir ts^ it is easy to see that both Amenhotep 
III and Amenhotep lY (so far as tlio latter interested 
himself at all in politics) were perfectly well aware of 
the asal ha! in disturhed Kharu ; that they knew very 
well who the Ahiri and their friends the Khahiri were ; 
and that, as a matter of fact, the imperial Romic Crown 
(the far-famed ‘‘ Good God of those days) was 
surreptitiously hand-iTi-glove with these ferocious land- 
grahhers, who nere really carrying out “ Yahveh’s 
will ” (or, iji plain language, imperial Khcm’s own 
age-long policy) with regard to Kharu, the “ Land of 
Promise.” 

The real turning-point in tlie mighty struggle for 
the North hetween Khem and Miianni ; what indeed 
made history (not as we have heretofore been taught 
to read it, but as w^e are now^ beginning to recover and 
re-construct it) ; was Thothraes Ill’s tremendous final 
victory at Kadesh-on-Orontes, in his 17th and last 
northern campaign, conducted in his 4)2nd regnal year, 
B.C. 14B8/h'o. On this occasion he changed his strategy. 
He operated from the north, thus depriving the defenders 
of whatever support or succour they might have been 
relying on from Mitanni or elsewhere in that direction. 
Then, guarding against all possibility of evacuation 
and retirement, ho assaulted the stronghold, took it, 
and so dealt with its garrison that the Sel -Khas-Khetu 
(“ Ilyksos,” as Ave are more accustomed to call them), 
as such, thenceforward and for ever vanished from the 
stage of history — their only remaining memorial being 
in the distorted traditions of those really Hitto-Amoritic 
folk who, obsessed wdth the fixed delusion that they 
are Semites, and in particular Hebrews and Israelites, 
now busy themselves in their owui Avay all over the world 
under the name of “ the Jews.” 
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The next datum on the list of reportcMl Sothic Risings 
is 7 Mesore, in the rei^ii of Anienhotep TI. Here, be it 
observed, we ])ass on into another month. Ne^lectinj^, 
now, all the other Spheroids, let us adoj)t defiiiitcdy the 
Spheroid. On tliis basis we liave ]217! + 1 12*'A 
(28 for Epi])hiand 7 for ]\losore=3r> x l<iV..) = 1351)'{Kr,. This, 
deducted from IhC. 2781=11. C. 1421^;:;. If this is correct, 
it should tally with 11. C. 1410 IL'; sffpra (oiir date for 28 
Ejnphi) nuniis28rsn. This is 11. C. 1 121""'.’. — an exact result, 
save for a fraction of iV'o. We have just s(‘en, howev(T, that 
thetrue cyclical year for 28 Ejdplii is j)rohal)ly 11. C. 1 1 171 “o. 
281 hu from that = B.C. 14181 s/.. i\s Thol limes 111 died in 
B.C. 142r)Lo — which was therefore AmiMihole]) ITs first 
regnal year — 11. 0. 1418Vs\' must havt' been his S(h regnal 
year. Or, if we take ll.CM t2ir!'o instead of B.C. lllSFho, 
this 7 Mesore must have he(in Anienhotep Il’s nth regnal 
year. Probably B.C. lilS'.s.' -his S(h regnal year — is the 
preferable datt\ 

It is ])ossihle to he ev(‘n more ])reeise than we have 
hitherto been in these calculations. It will he remember- 
ed that Thothmes Ill’s 33r(] regnal year (rejiorti^d as 28 
Epiphi, Luni-( )sirianj u as 11 C. 1 1 17 7 jMesore, Luni- 
Osirian {innj). Amenhotej) II ), hoAvevi'r, as n(‘ shall lind 
out represeiitly, is really only (>1''. Mi'sore on the original 
3(10' Spheroid. This, multijilied hy -l.V,., gives 2SLk So 
that 7 Mesore, Lnni-Osirian, means modi'rn 11 C. 14 171 So 
miuus 28L" spheroidal years, a.c., it means B.C. lil^i'o". — 
practically a negligible dilference 

Note that it uas in tlie reign of this Pharaoh 
(Amenhotep II) tliat, while he was up in I he far North, 
chastising certain regions after a big revolt which took 
place on the death of his renoAvned father, Thothmes 
III, the Mitannians (probably the age-long source 
and mainstay of 'Mlyksd-s ” ])OA\er) had the edrontery 
to speak of Khem as a country whereof they had 
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been entirely ignorant ! (Breasted’s HMory of Egypt, 
p. 324). 

The next reported Rising-date — 14 Mesore in the same 
reign — carries us forward 281ft S years. It therefore brings 
us to B. C. 13891 Mb — Amenhotep II’s 37th regnal year. 
That left him 7 more years on the throne, as we know he 
reigned 46 years, i.e., up to 13801U. 

With the next reported Rising-date — 21 Mesore — we 
are advanced another 281 2 , t yeais, i.e., to B.O. 1361-AV. 
As Tliothmes IV reigned 10 years after Amenhotep II, 
i.e., from B.C. 13801^1 to 1371 iV(T, which latter was also the 
first regnal year of Amenhotep III, this 21 Mesore must 
have been the 11th regnal year of the last-named Pharaoh. 

The next reported Rising date — 28 Mesore — brings us 
in the same way to B C. 1332! SS. Worked out, howevor, 
by the longer method, tlere is a considerable difference. 
Thus, as 28 Mesore and 28 Epiphi total 56 days, 
which, multiplied by 4 iVo = 227tSo years, 12171+2271U 
=1444‘lSr>. This, deducted from B. C. 2781 =B. C. 13361SS-. 
These discrepancies are somewhat tantalizing. It is difli- 
cult to decide which method to retain. Eor present pur- 
poses, I elect the shorter method, as, at some point, it always 
starts from a Ileh basis. Amenhotep ITI (Nimmurlya) 
reigned 31 years, i.e., from B.G. 1371 *Vo to B.C. 13401^5. 
His successor — Amenhotep IV (Napkhuria, or Akh-en- 
Aten) — reigned 17 years, from B.C. 13401”) to B.C. 1324H^. 
Hence, whether this 28 Mesore be regarded as equating 
with B.C. 13327”!, or with* B.C. 1336U^, in either case 
it must have fallen within Akh-cn- Aten’s reign, not 
within that of Tut-Ankh-Amen, as stated in the list. 
Possibly these somewhat similar names have been con- 
fused. Again, of course, the explanation is simple. The 
quartette of years for this Rising Avas as folloAvs — 

A.M. B.C. 

2667-A\=1336ta 
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A.M. B.C. 

26681 ^^ - rS‘6MH 
2669.Vo = 1334Hf, 

2070 .Vo -1333 2 

Each ol' these was as well entitled as any of its compa- 
nions to claim to be the date. In the quartette (under the 
guise 1336lso), appears one of our results, supra, B.C. 
1336ri{r, but not tbe other, B.C. 1332'iHl;, which just misses 
inclusion. There is, lioweA^er, a date very near it, namely, 
B.C 1333ib.'T. If tbe Rising was in B.C. 13361 io, it 
occurred in or about it Akh-en-Aten's 5th regnal year. If 
was in B.C. 1333 it occurred in his 8th year. 

Even wliere our different metliods do not ] produce 
exactly the same r(^sults — in which case one of them is 
probably defective -I consider we are ))erfectly justified in 
correcting the error (wherever it may chance to lie) by 
resorting to my Sbthic~lUsUi(j and Tleh .Lis/s. In their 
very nature, being cyclical, and all starting from ( ), these 
cannot but be correct. In sooth, liowever, the difficulties 
from time to time arising are mostly due to the fact 
that our other data for the dynasties --nay, for Romic 
history generally — are still lamentalily inadequate. 
Indeed, for some we possess no data at all. Yet perhaps 
we should deem ourselves fortunate in having any at all. 
Even with those that we do possess, it is by no means 
easy to make a satisfactory adjustment and re-construc- 
tion. In a very few cases Ave can be precise, in most, 
AA^e have to be content with securing only approximate 
results. 

The next reported Sothic- Risings are 7 and 14 Thotli, 
sUuplicUer — no more data. Here we have slightly to 
modify our procedure; for, Avith I Thoth, Ave have obviously 
entered upon a fresh Cycle. Henceforth, therefore, we 
discard our familiar old B.C. 2781, as the lost epoch when 
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Solar and Natuial Time coincided, and we adopt instead 
18G2 (H.C. 2802 minus 1110) for the 360° Spheroid, 
H.C. 1330 (B.C. 2786 minus lloG) for the 361° Spheroid, 
B.C. 1322 (B.C. 2782 minus 1460) for the 366° Spheroid, 
and B.C. 1320 (B.C. 2781 minus 1461) for the 365}° 
Spheroid. 

7 X 4jVn = 28Vs!;. This, deducted, from B.C. 1320 = 
B.C. 1291 1 sit. Or ue can "o back to the Eisin^-Point 
at 30 Paoni (30 Aries), and reckon thus. 1227i -f 243a (/‘.e. 
up to 30 Mesore, or 30 Gemini) = 1461, which, deducted 
from B.C. 2781 = B.C. 1320. And, beyond 30 Mesore, 
28 U?. from B.C. 1320 = B.C. 12911;;^,. 

But, by the short method, 28-Uo from our last result, 
supia, Avhieh was B.C. 1333 H*;:= B.C. 1305U::. The 
difference is striking — no less than 13nt. years! How- 
ever, let us accept B.C. 1305 ‘Iso provisionally, and see 
where it leads us to. 

Akh-on-Ateii’s successor was Ea-Smenkh-Ka, who 
reigned 2 years, from B.C. 1321 UIt to B.C. 1323-®?:(T. His 
successor was Tut-Ankh-Ainen above-named, who reigned 
11 years, from B.C. 1323H5 to B.C. 1313US. His suc- 
cessor was Aj, Avho reigned 13 years, from B.C. 1313® «» 
to B.C. 13011hll. On this basis B.C. 1305^0 (here appear- 
ing as B.C. 1305Uo) would have been Ay’s 9th regnal year. 

14 Thoth, of course, takes us 281 Sly spheroidal years 
further on, i.e., it brings us to B.C. 1277. Vo. Our diffi- 
culties now begin to be serious, became, first, the data 
we possess for the period represented by Ay’s successor, 
Hor-Em-Heb, are thoroughly unreliable, and secondly, 
from this point onward, there seems to be something very 
radically wrong with the list of Sothic-Eising dates, as 
reported. Whether Hor-Em-Heb should be regarded as 
the last king of the 18th dynast.v, or the first of the 19th 
dynasty, is doubtful. Breasted gives him the latter posi- 
tion. The point, however, does not very much matter. 
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More important is the question, how Ion" the kinu^s of this 
period reigned. Breasted assigns Hor-Em-lIeb *31. + x 
years, Ra-mes-es I 2 yeai’S, and Seti I 21 + x years. 
I propose to allow Hor-Em-Heb only 11 years, and 
1 put him last in the line of the ISlli dynasty. It will 
all come fairly right when we arrive* at the ])eriod of 

the reign of Ra-mes-es 11, for then Srd and Iltoifi lloha 
again hegiii to he mentioned. 

We now get the se(|uenee — 

Hor-Em-Heb ... 11 years . . B.C. 1.30] i:;: — 1201 1 'r, 

Ra-mes-es 1 ... 2 „ .. „ 1 201 1 iil— 12 Olir. 

Seti 1 ...21 „ ... „ i20()u:;— 12701::; 

These, of course, are minimuni dates. Oji this basis, B.C 
1277 iVo should l)ring us to the Brd regnal y(’ar of Seti 
I’s successor, who was Rii-mes-cs 11. But, chronologically 
as regards reported Sdthic- Rising dates, therc^ is nothing 
tangible until we come to a Sed lleh said to have been 
celebrated in his 5tli regnal yciar, and which coincided 
with a Sothic- Rising reported as blank, but folloAviiig 
immediately aCter 14 Thoth. 1 sugg(^st that it wan 
itself 14 Thoth. ‘‘8rd,” of course, is not far otT “ oth,” 
and possibly they here belong to a common quartette. 
But what says our Heh Tah( B.C 1277iV., = A. M. 
27267 H. On the Hoh List we get a Sod for A.M. 2769U;i ; 
and on the Sothic- Rising Cycle we get the following 
quartette of years — 

A.M. 2736i^=B.C. ] 267hL\ 

„ 2737r7S= „ I2061i.; 

„ 2738-1^*1= „ 12(55-: 

„ 2739i7-r,= „ i2(54-r.3; 

Considered as Rising-dates, any of th(ise may have re- 
presented Ra-mes-es II’s 5th year. We can doubtless get 
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very near one of them if we remember that 7 and 14 
Thoth, mentioned are 7 and 14 as days on the 

Luni-Osirian Spheroid of 364 degrees, divided into 13 
months of 28 days each — hence very different from 7 and 
14 as days on the modern Spheroid of 365 t degrees, 
divided into 12 months of 30 days each. Thus Avhen 
we carry matters forAAard by periods of 28 t¥^ (7 X 
as above, what we arrive at is only Luni-Osirian Time. 
To get a result in terms of modern reckoning, we must 
remember that a Luni-Osirian day is fir of the modern 
day : so that, here, 7 Thoth (Luni-Osirian) really means 
6rif (modern). Now 6 itX 4T^=26of(i. Deduct that 
(instead of 281111) from B.C. 1320, and we get B.C. 
1293ffT) (instead of B.C. 1291 rSf) ; and again deducting 
it from B.C. 1293ffff, Ave get B.C. 1266f^¥, instead of B.C. 
1277 .’*. 

Note that, in the form B.C. 1266 t¥o, this B.C. 1266¥M 
is the second member of the above quartette of years, 
considered as Rising-dates. 

The Luni-Osirian Spheroid of 364° has 13 months of 
28 days each ; the 365^° Spheroid has 12 months of 30 t^ 
days each. Both, however, are based on the original 360° 
Spheroid, which has 12 months of 30 days each. Let 
us assume that, like the Luni-Osirian Spheroid, the 
360° Spheroid is divided into 13 instead of 12 months. 
Then— 


364° 13 = 28 

360° 13 = 27tV. 

To obtain the equivalent of the first reported Luni- 
Osirian date {i.e., the 7th of the month) on both Spheroids, 
divide 28 and 27tt by 4. The resqlts are 7 and 6^ 
respectively. Therefore the entire sequence of reported 
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Luni-Osirian dates, as given in the Tast, and their 
equivalents on the B60° Spheroid, run thus — 

Luni-Osirian or 860*^ Spheroid. 

Spheroid. 

7 = (3U 

14 = 13ii 

21 = 'im 

28 = 27t'’h. 

To get the Spheroidal years on the 8G5)° Spheroid, we 
have to multi] )ly each of these 8G0° dates by I i.e., 4 
times Irfo, which equals 1 day on the 8G5j° S})heroid. 

Now take the 14th, Luni-Osirian. Its 30(r equivalent 
is 13H. That, multiplied by 4,,Vo is 5G/'o, which, deducted 
from the last Coincidence epoch (B.C. 1320), leaves B.C. 
1263H. True, this result does not tally exactly with 
the Sed Heh A.M. 2739-A (or B.C. 1 20414’*) but it* is the 
nearest approximation that can seemingly be made to it, 
i.e., working as above, in connection with these curious 
Luni-Osirian reported data. And, alter all, the Sed Heh 
year is perhaps not necessarily the correct llising-Dato. 
Possibly — as in the complete cyclical List of Rising-Dates 
— it is only the last of 4 connected years, each of which 
has as good a claim to the honour as any of its companion 
years. This is certainly the case in those instances in 
which the Rising-date and the coincide, 

when it is definitely stated in our data that the year in 
which a Rising had taken place w^as a Heh year — Sed 
or Hunti. ¥oy every Heh year there is a Rising-date ; 
but naturally there is not a Heh year for every Rising- 
date — because these Risings were annual occurrences. 

We could hardly, therefore, be far wrong, were we to 
adopt either B.C. 1266 Hb or B.C. 126314 in this connec- 
tion. But let us experimentally adopt B.C. supra 
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— the last year in the quartette of Rising-dates — as it 
tallies with the year given in the Sed-Heb List. 

Ra-mes-es TI’s 5th regnal year was thus B.C. 1264 t¥ 5. 
Hence, his first regnal year must have been B.C. 1268 tI 5 
= A.M. 27351 ho. The Sed Ileh immediately following 
the one associated with this oth year must, of course, have 
been 30® Jo spheroidal years later, i.e., it was in A.M. 
27694 8 0 , or B.C. 1234 iV.*. In Petrie’s list it is associated 
with Ra-mcs-cs II’s 33rd regnal yeai*, whicli seems more 
naturally to have been B.C. 1236rKo ; and the Rising-date 
is left blank, it must really, however, have been 21 Thoth. 
Taking it as that, do we gel to the above result (B.C. 
1234 A-’o), or anyvvliere near it, by the method of reckon- 
ing that we have hitherto been following ? 

21 X 4rmr = 851 H o . This, deducted from B.C. 13-0 = 
B.C. 123ir8o — quite a satisfactory approximation. 

The next succeeding Ileh (in the report-list described as 
a JEImti) must similarly have been exactly 30! Ill spheroi- 
dal years later, i.e., it was A.M. 28001 “11, or B.C. 1203 t^tt. 
In my Heh Liaf there is a Ileh for that very year, and 
moreover it is a Unnii Ileh, or Quadruple ^ed Festival. 
In Petrie’s list it is associated with Rii-mes-es TI’s 61th 
year, and the Rising-date is blank. But obviously it must 
have been 28 Thoth. 

28 X lA^o—B.C. llS’Sfl, and this, deducted from 
B.C. 1320=B.C. 12061^^ — not quite tallying, but a 
difference of only SiVo spheroidal years. 

But, in Petrie’s list, just before we come to this Hunti 
Seh, there is an intervening entry for 22 Thoth, associated 
with Ra-mes-es II’s list regnal year. 

With regard to these regnal years of Ra-mGs-es II, 
described as 5th, 33rd, list, and 61th, notice the confusion 
that covers them ; and yet, faintly revealing itself through 
this confusion, notice also the attempt at a scheme, obvi- 
ously Luni-Osirian, which SQems to have been in the mind of 
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the priest who originally set down tlie sequence, hut which 
later copyists have undoubtedly misunderstood and turned 
into chaotic nonsense. Just as the sequence 7, It, 21, 28, 
reveals a difference of 7 Luni-Osirian days, and 28 Limi- 
Osirian years, between any two succeeding dates, so, in 
connection with Rii-mes-es II’s regnal years, as given, 
there is a difference of 28 years l)ctvv(^en the 5th and 
the B3vd. The interval represented a »S>rZ-pcriod of 28, 
30, 30 rs*, or 30 a V spheroidal years, according to the 
pai’ticular Spheroid adopted. The interval betwe(ni the 
second Sechllf^h and the was of exactly the 

same duration; yet, if we add 28 to 33, we get, not 6t, 
but only 61. Hence it would seem that we should alter the 
01 into 61. In that case, what arc we to do with the 41 ? 
Ought not that to be something else — say 38 V If the 
33rd regnal year (B.C. 1234^’so) was 21 Thoth, and each 
day represented 4 tV(» years, then this 3Sth year (B.C. 
1230-iV.T or perhaps 1231 iV..) may have been the interpolated 
22 Thoth. 

Accordingly T suggest that, at this stage, the above list 
of Sothic-llising-dates should he amended thus — 


6. 

7 Mesoro, B.C. 1 

Ainenhotep 1 1’s 8th rej;. 

7. 

u „ 

„ 1389 

37th „ 

8. 

21 „ 

„ 1361A^T, 

Ainejihotep Ill’s 11th „ 

9. 

cc 

CM 

,, 1.133 lUt, 

Akh-on-Ateii’,s 8th ,, 

10. 

7 Thoth 

„ 13051?;;, 

Ay’s 9th „ 

11. 

11' ,, 

„ 1204.??:;, 

Ra-mtis-fis II’s .5th „ 

12. 

21 „ 

„ 1236’.;, 

„ 33rd „ 

13. 

22 „ 

„ 1231 .“A, 

„ 38th „ 

14. 

QO 

CM 

„ 1207?-:;, 

„ 61st „ 


To proceed : Ra-mes-es was on the throne f57 years. 
Therefore his rei^n ended and that of his successor 
Meren — Ptah began, in A.M. 28()3 tht,, or B.C. 1201^ro. 
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The next entry on Petrie’s list is 29 Thoth, 2nd year of 
Meren-Ptah. What a date like can possibly be doing 
in a galere such as this, with its Luni-Osirian sequences 
always slopping at 28, is rather puzzling. But take it 
that the Rising ^vas spheroidal years later than our 
last entry, as amended, i.e., 28 Thoth, B.C. 1207ifS. That 
gives B.C. Now, Meren-Ptah’s 2nd regnal year 

was A. M. 28041 ri, or B.C. 1199 1 2D, so that the entry 
really seems fairly all right, judging by results. 

The next entry in the list is 1 I’hoth, temp Ba-mes-6s 
Til. Ihis cannot possibly be right. It is a going-back 
in the Calendar : and, for that to be correct, we have to 
assume the lapse of an entire Sothic Cycle of 1461 years. 
Here, however, no such interval had passed. Meren-Ptah 
reigned 20 years ; his successor, Seti II, reigned 13 ; his 
successor, Araen-mes-es, reigned 1 ; the next sovereign, 
Tewosret, reigned 4 ; her successor, Sa-Ptah, reigned 6 
years ; then there was anarchy for about 5 years ; then 
Set-Nekht, the restorer of order, reigned about 1 year, 
which may be assigned either to the 19th dynasty or to 
its successor the 20th dynasty ; and then came Ra-mes-es. 
At a rough estimate, half a century, but no more, went 
by. We can wsee from Petrie’s list that one month of 
sequences, 7, It, 21, 2K, — e.g., 7 Mesorc (B. C. 14181-8^) 
to 7 Thoth (B.C. ISOSlhn) — meant the lapse of 112 
spheroidal years, of course Luni-Osirian. On the 360° 
Spheroid it would have been 120 ^spheroidal years; on the 
305° Spheroid, 121 § ; and on the 36fi|'^ Spheroid, 121f. 
Thus, when the Ra-mes-es III age dawned, the Rising- 
dates had probably moved on to somewhere along the 
Paophi sequence. We shall soon see. In the meantime, 
a few remarks about the Meren-Ptah age. 

From an inscription we learn that in Meren-Ptah’s 3rd 
regnal year (A. M. 2805iiT.=B. G. I198i2-^) Khem’s forces 
“desolated” a place called Aar-u-aL This our authorities 
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have rendered “Israel”: but more probably it was 
Jezreel^ near Etam, in the Hebro-Ainorite country in 
Southern Kharu. These authorities also represent Meren- 
Ptah as the “ Pharaoh of the Exodus.” If so, how could 
Asr-a-al have been the Israelites in Canaan ? Here we 
are concerned with Meren-Ptah’s 3rd ref^nal year. Then 
w^hat about the alleged 10 years’ Avandering in the 
wilderness, w hich is supposed to have preceded the entry 
into Canaan ? Besides, the Exodus (of the Josephites 
only) had really occurred in B.C. 1491, in the reign of 
Thothmes II — 2901 Sf: years before the accession of 
Meren-Ptah ! 

The monuments also tell us that, in Meren-Ptah’s 6th 
regnal year (A.M. 280712.“ =B. C. llOGlio), the Bomio 
forces triumphantly repelled a powerful Libyan attack 
upon the Avestern rud of the Delta. Q’his achievement 
marked the beginning of that heroic age — known as the 
Great Sea-Raids Period — Avhose mighty and memorable 
events Avere tJie basis of historical fact out of AA^hich, in a 
much later age, the Greek poet or poets known under 
the name of “ Homer” evolved the mngnilicent epic of The 
Iliad. Its close was marked by the even more brilliant 
exploits performed by the armies and Beets of Khem in 
the reign of Ra-mes-es III. 


We now get the folloAAung regnal periods — 


Meren-Ptah 20 years 
Seti 11 18 ,, 

Amen-mes-es 1 „ 

Tewosret 4 „ 

Sa-Ptah 6 „ 

Anarchy 5 „ 


B.C. l‘>01f^ll82H^ 

„ 1167,t^^ll6Z*V 

„ II 62^^^1158^ 


It is not really known how long this period of anarchy 
lasted. Breasted allows it 6 years, with an acknowledg- 
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ment that it may have been more. Also, it is not known 
how long Set-Nekht was in power. Breasted remarks : 
“ His reign must have been brief, for his highest date is 
his first year, scratched on the back of a leaf of papyrus 
by a scribe in trying his pen” {llisio7'y of JEgypt^ p. 476). 
Breasted assigns him to B.C. 1200-1198 : but this cannot 
possibly be right — having regard to my control-lists. It 
follows tliat Breasted’s date for the accession of his 
successor Ba-mes-es III — this B.C. 1198 — is also impossi- 
ble of acceptance. 

Subject, therefore, to the undoubted uncertainties 
which unfortunately surround this extraordinarily momen- 
tous epoch, which, for dramatic interest and historical 
importance, is probably unequalled, I propose — after allow- 
ing for Set-Nekht’s interregnum — to assign Ba-mes-cs 
Ill’s long reign of 32 years to the same period at which I 
arrived for it in my pamphlet on Ancient Homic Chrono- 
logy (worked out on a different basis), nam(dy, A.M. 2846- 
2877 = B.C. 1158-1127. In these figures there may be a 
margin of error, either way : and this for the reason given 
— the cloud of uncertainty which envelops the close of the 
19th, and the opening of the 2()ih, dynasty. But, for all 
practical purj)oses — e.g. research into the origins of those 
so-called Vedic of Sapta-Sindhavah (Purus, Yadus, 

Turvasas, Anus, Druhyus) who are popularly regarded as 
the “ Aryas” — I submit that my approximation to 
what may some day hereafter be found to be the truth is, 
in the circumstances, as soundly based as can be desired, 
and as near as can be expected. The occasional discre- 
pancies are really due to the fact that I have not in 
every case transposed the sequence 7, 14, 21, 28 Luni- 
(Osirian) into its modern equivalent 6x1, 13x1, 20 xt, 27xV. 
Were that done, probably all my different results would 
tally to a hair. But as shown, in any case we can always 
resort to my SSthic-Bising and Heh Lists, 
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In this \Tondorful reicjn — Ra-mes-os TII*r — the follow- 
ing notable events occurred — 

B C. 1164. Bi^ invasion of tlio Western rTid of the 
Delta by the Libyans under Didi and other chiefs. 
B.G. 1151. Bi^^est and most alarmin" of all the 
attempted invasions. Led by the Peojjle of Pfda or 
Pura (Pula-Satiu, or Pura-Satiu), afterwards known 
as the Philistines. Issued onj’imilly out ol' Kilikia, 
or old Kelt, or Kaft . hence their quondam nann* of 
the Keftiu. The inva.sion of Khem mnj- have been 
a bluff, to hide the real object — .settlement on the 
coast/ of Kharii, which was in fiiet effected. Ilittite 
power in Nahaiin destroyed Ainoriles of Yadai 
ejected from their homeland. Vast iiuinlaM's of 
Amorites and many broken llittitos driven into 
extreme south of Kharu. Land and Sea Victory 
by Piv-mes-es III. Purasiitiu, Yadai Ainoriles, and 
others (probably Hitlites) jilunji’e off in an east- 
wiirdly direetion. Eventually, with further ethnoi 
who join them, the.se all develop into the ('i janahs — 
Purus, Yadus, Turvasas, Anus, and Druhyfis named 
in the Riiij-Veda Samhitil. 

lUhyear. B.C. 11 IS. Another Jjibyan attack on the AVestern 
Delta. On this occasion tliey had no northern 
allies, and the peril to Khem was not so great.* 

In conclusion 1 append my most recent re-construction 
of the 12tli (Theban) Dynasty. 

Amenemhat I 18 years ... B.C. 1989|^ — 

Senwosri I 45 „ „ 19/2/-J-^^ — 

(Temple foundations at On finished 5 
j^ears after his 3rd year B.C. 1970 
!>., in A.M. 2039 Ifg). 

* In connection n itli Kulhjc-llisinj' flatfs, this ])eriofl coincided with about 

the middle of Paoplii, Umi-Osirian Indeed, 14 I’uophi (Liini-Opiri.-ui) = modern 
B.C. 12077^" minus 5G/o = 28 Thoth minus i.c,, it equated wiLb B,C. 


6th year. 
8th year. 
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Amenemhat II 
Senwosri II 
Senwosri III 


Amenemhat III 
Amenemhat IV 
Sebek-nefrii-re 


35 years B.C. 1893f^ 

19 „ ... „ 1893|^]874||^ 

38 „ .. „ 18744^-18371^ 

(Sothic-Risin^ on ]5th day of 8th month, 
in 7th reg^nal year, B.C. 1868 4|^^= 
120th year of dynasty). 

48 years ... B.(\ 1837f|^— 1789^ 

9 „ ... „ ]789||A_1781|^ 

4 „ ... „ ] 781^^-1778111 


These figures are, of course, based — not on the Lunai 
Spheroid of 864.^*^, but on the Theban Solar Spheroid of 
365°, and on a Calendar in which 1 Thoth (taken by the 
Thebans to be the Sothic-Hising Point) corresponded with 
the Celestial Summer Solstice, conventionally now placed 
between 30 Gemini and 1 Cancer. But, in the earlier 
Osirian days when the Lunar Spheroid of 364° was in 
vogue, the Calendar used to begin at the Celestial Autum- 
nal Equinox — Avhere Memphis always recognised it as 
starting from. On this basis the Sothic-llising Point 
(usually put between 30 Aris and 1 Taurus, and there- 
fore between 30 Paoni and 1 Epiphi), had to be recognised 
as standing between 30 Thoth and 1 Paophi, because in 
early Theban days, when the 365° Solar Spheroid was 
adopted, the Celestial Summer Solstice, where the Calen- 
dar began, lay between 30 Cancer and 1 Leo. 

Thus, whether the Bomiu worked by the Lunar Sphe- 
roid of 364°, or by the Theban Solar Spheroid of 365°, the 
Sothic-Rising Point on the Spheroid was really the same 
— this being brought about by the fact that the Calendar 
for the 361° Spheroid was started with 1 Thoth placed 
at the Celestial Autumnal Equinox. 



The Mahasan^hika School of Buddhism 

JJV 

Nalinaksha Dat'ta, M.A. 

It was about a century after Buddha’s death that Ave 
meet with tlie ^reat division in the Buddhist churcli, a 
division betAA^oen the conserA’ativ(‘ and tlie libtnvil, the 
hierarchic and the democratic. It is in this division that 
germs are traceable of the INrahayanic doctrines Avliich in 
the later history of Buddhism gained ground and eclipsed 
the Hinayanic scJiools. Dfdails al)out tin's schism are 
found in the Ceylon clironieles' as w(‘ll as in Pali and 
Buddhist Sanskrit AAwks ^ (extajit in Tilxdan and Chinese 
translations) Avhicli nnaniinonsly record that a schism 
occurred in (he CJiurch through the Vajjian monks who 
deviated from the orthodox rules of disci[)lin(i in regard 
to ten points and instituted a new school under the name 
of Mahasaughikas. A^’e learn further from the Katha- 
mtiJuf ^ of Moggaliputta I’issa and tlie Samamdftopamcha 
chakra of Yasuinitra that the school liad also a number 


* Mahavumaa, CJi TV', Vipavam'^u, Ch. JV, |»|) !!.'{ IT 
- Vinnija (S. B K ), Vol. Ill, pp 

* Bocjkhill'B Xj/l’ of the Buditha, p]) J7ii If I'oi tlio of Ll>o school of 

SarvffatiVfltlins (rj-analatod from 'i'lhcfan), Jlfnl'H Fom Lcctitrrn on the Buddhist 
Literature in C/iiac/, p2» S.'l If. foi iho \oisi()u of tlio .school of Dlminm^/iipfaH (Iran, 
elated from Chinese). • 

• See Mrs. Rhys Davids’ Points nj the Controversy, ji. \ix. 

• Translated from Tibetan by Prof. Wassilief in his JJcr Buddhtsinns. 
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of tenets which were peculiar to itself. The ten points, 
which the Theravadins considered as 
breaches of the rules of discipline which 
caused the conflict between them and 
the Mahasanghikas are ^ : — 

(1) Smgilona Kappo — or the practice of carrying salt 
in a horn for use when needed, which contravened accord- 
ing to one view the rule against the storing of articles 
of food {Facittlya^ 38). 

(2) Dvangula Kappo — or the practice of taking food 
after midday, lit. when the shadow (of the dial) is two 
digits wide {Pac. 37). 

(3) Omiantara Kappo — or the practice of going to a 
neighbouring village and taking a second meal there the 
same day, committing thereby the offence of over-eating 
{Pac, 36). 

(4j) Avasa Kapj^o — or the observance of the same 
Uposathas on different days or in different places within 
the same parish (sima) {MK, II, 8, 3). 

(6) Amimati Kappo — or doing an act and obtaining 
sanction for it afterwards [MV, TX, 3. 6). 

(6) Acinna Kappo — or the use of precedents as 
authority. 

(7) Amatliiia Kappo — or the drinking of milk-whey 
after meal (Pac. 36). 

(8f JalogimpaUtm — or the drinking of fermenting 
palm-juice which is not yet toddy {Piic, 61). 

(9) Adasakam nisldanam — or the use of a borderless 
sheet to sit on {Pac,, 89). 

(10) Jatarnj)arajatam — or the acceptance of gold and 
silver.® 

^ rnif.(/a, CV. xn, 1, 10 ; 2. n r/ RockluU, oi\ cif , PH 171, 172 and Beal, op. 
cit,, pp. 83-94 

''' The elliptical terius have been traiiBlated above in the light of the explanations 
given in tho Pali text. Sonic of these terms have been .differently interpreted in the 
Vinayns of other two schools 

For a disonssiou on the interpretations of the terms, see MinayefE, Jtechercheg I, 
pp. 44-50. 
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The above ten points as given in the Pali and other 
texts are also stated by Yuan Chang in his account of 
the Council at Vaisali.^ A remarkable differeiico between 
Yuan Chang’s account and the traditions in the Pali 
and other texts is noticeable in connection with the 
Mahasanghikas at the meeting of the Council at Vaisali. 
According to the former, the Mahasaiighikas renounced 
all their deviations from the orthodox rules and took to 
those that were approved by the Theravadins, while 
according to the latter, the seceders did not in practice 
adopt the rules which they should have done according 
to the decisions of the Council, in which they were out- 
voted. Inspite of their defeat, they remained as stubborn 
as before and asserted their separateness from the Thera- 
vadins by convening a council of their own. Watters 
disbelieves the tradition of the texts and relies on Yuan 
Chang’s account as true, and Kern also arrives at the 
same conclusion after comparing the various traditions.^ 

The KathavatthUy which received its linal shape in 
Asoka’s council, had been growing by accretions since 
the holding of the uouiicil at Vaisali.'^ This work attri- 
butes a few differences in tenets to the Malmsahghika 
school. Bhavya, Vasumitra, Vinitadeva and Taranath 
trace the origin of this school in Mahadeva’s five articles 
of faith which were,* — 

“ (1) An arhat may commit a sin under unconscious 
temptation. 

(2) One may be an arhat and not know it. 

(3) An arhat may have doubts on matters of doctrine. 

( J) One cannot attain arhatship without the aid of 

a teacher. 

^ Watters’ Yuan C/iang, 11, pp. 75-77 

“ Keru’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 109. 

’ See Pomffi of the Controversy by Mrs. Rhys JJavidH, Intro., pp. xrii fl. 

* J.R. A. 8., 1910, p. 416 
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(6) ‘ The noble ways ' may begin with a shout, that is, 
one meditating seriously on religioD may make such 
exclamation as ‘‘ How sad ” and by so doing attain 
progress towards perfection.*’ 

The first four of the above articles of faith have 
been found in the Kathilvatthu,^ the commentary of 
which states them to have been held by the two branches 
of the Mahasaiighika school known as the Pubbaseliyas 
and Aparaseliyas.'^ Prof. Poussin after examining the 
works of Bhavya, Vasumitra and others sums up, 
regarding the five articles of faith, thus, — “ Several tradi- 
tions indicate that there was a council concerning the 
five points, and that this controversy was the origin of 
the Mahasaiighika sect.”‘‘ Yuan Chang relates that 
Mahadeva enunciated five dogmas, as enumerated above 
which formed the suliject of bitter controversy among 
the bhikkhus. At the instance of the reigning king, 
an assembly of arhats and iion-arhats was summoned, 
in which the arhats voted against the five dogmas * 
whereas the inferior brethren sided with Mahadeva 
and started the Mahasaiighika school at Pataliputra.® 
This testimony of the Chinese traveller regarding the 
ten points of the breaches of the rules of discipline and 
the five dogmas of Mahadeva goes a very great way to 
prove that a schism did happen in the Buddhist church 
at or about the time of the second Buddhist Council, 
The agreement between Vasumitra’s work and the 
Kathavatthu in regard to the essential tenets of the 
Mahasaiighika school proves beyond doubt that the 
school existed before the time of composition of the 


1 Kathavatthu, ii, 2 ; ii, 3. 1 (ii, 1,5); ii, 4; ii, G 

• Kathavatthuppnkarana Atthalatha, bbo the referenoea noted above. 

» J.B.A.S, 1910, p. 414 

• They were the adherents of the SthavirarSda school which a few years after 
branched off into many sohoole, of which the Sarvastividins were the foremoBt. 

• Watters' Fuan Chang, 1, pp. 268, 269. 
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Kathavatthu, i.e., at or about the time of the Second 
Council 

The two classes of tradition preserved in the Buddhist 
literature, one attributing the schism 
Two traditions for of the Mahasaiighikas to the ten 
ichi8m’^a^o'))uiited points of the breaches of the rules of 
discipline, and the other to Maliadeva’s 
five articles of faith, may be accounted for in this way : 
The former appears in the Ceylonese chronicles and 
various versions of the Vinaya, while the latter in the 
Tibetan and Chinese versions of later Buddliist Sanskrit 
books dealing with the history of schools. One L'ature 
draws our attention in this matter, namely, that in some 
works the differences as to the rules of discipline alone 
are referred to, while in other works, the differences in 
regard to the doctrines to the exclusion of those regarding 
the rules of discipline are recorded. This can be 

accounted for, perhaps either by the particular leanings 
of the authors of those works, or by the exclusive nature 
of the subject with which the works were concerned, for 
instance, the various versions of the Vinaya mention 
only the differences as to points of discipline, the 

Ceylonese chronicles composed by,the Ceylonese bhikkhus 
whose principal care was for the Vinaya rules, ^ putting 
aside matters, which may be otherwise interesting, into 

the shade, while the later Buddhist Sanskrit writers 
confine themselves to matters of doctrine alone in regard 
to the Mahasanghikas. Yuan Chang was for the 

first time interested in the record of divergences in 

regard to both discipline and faith ; and that was because 
as an annalist he was more catholic than either of 
the two classes of authors. It should, however, be 
borne in mind that very probably the schism with the 


IG 


WStters* Tuan Chang, II, p. 234. 
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Mahasanghikas had its first beginnings in the breaches 
of the then current rules of discipline encroaching in 
course of time on matters of doctrine. 

The principal objective of the Mahasanghikas in 
seceding from the main body of orthodox Buddhists 
becomes apparent to us by a glance at the subject matter 
of the rules regarding wliich they differed and the 
doctrines which they turned to profess. To put it in a 
nutshell, they wanted to have an amount of latitude and 
freedom regarding certain of their actions which the 
strictness and narrowness of orthodoxy was not ready 
to allow, and to carry into their organization and general 
governance a democratic spirit which set at nought 
what appeared to them an unreasoning servility to the 
monastic authorities, which could not be supported in a 
reasonable management of the monasteries. The exclu- 
sive power and privileges which by lapse of time the 
arhats came to claim for themselves at the expense of 
the bhikkhus of lower order were looked upon by the 
Mahasanghikas as a re-appearance in a different garb 
of the selfish exclusiveness of the Brahmins, against 
which the rise of Buddhism was, as it were a revolt. To 
yield to this meant but to yield to the same evil which 
the Brahmins wanted to perpetuate and the Buddhists 
wanted to eradicate. It was in this sort of logic that 
the Mahasanghikas found a justification for their conduct 
and it is upon this that they found a force which could 
unite them into a body. The first to begin the campaign 
against the above tendencies of the arhats came naturally 
from the monks belonging to a clan which was noted 
throughout its existence for its democratic spirit, viz., 
the Vajjians. An expression of this spirit noticed 
at the very inception of the schism was found in the 
strong opposition that was made by them to the 
procedure by which it was decided by the orthodox 
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arhats to make their decision at a Council binding 
upon the opposing party. According to the procedure, 
only the arliaU could be present in the Council and 
not the non-arA«/5. When by the application of this 
method of decision, the new party was outvoted, the 
latter rejected the decision of the majority and convened 
another Council which was called Mahasangiti ^ because 
it included both the arhals and non^arhats of the now 
party and from which the party itself took the name 
Mahasanghika. 

The seceders, according to the chronicles, revised the 
Dhamma and Vinaya in their own way and the doctrines 

which were thus supported in the 

Alterations made 

by the Mahasanghika^ I’ovised collections Were koowii as the 

in dhamma vinaya - . t.* 

Acariyavada- as distinguished from the 
TheravMa of the first council. The Dlparmiisa says 
that the monks of the Mahasaiighikas did not stop after 
changing the Vinaya rules ; they went further by laying 
down for themselves new doctrines contrary to the 
established ones. When according to the usual proce- 
dure, at the Mahasangiti held by them, they recited for 
settlement of the texts for their purposes of the Sutras 
and the Vinaya, they introduced alterations in the texts, 
their arrangement and their interpretations, substituted 
portions of them by others according to their liking, and 
even rejected certain parts of the canon tliough they 
had been accepted according to tradition by Maha- 
kassapa’s council. They refused to include Parivara, 
Ahhidhammappakarana, Patisambhida, Niddesa and the 


^ Beal’s Ilecoril^ of the WesterJi Countries, Vol. IT, p. 161, runs thus “ And because 
in the assembly, both common folk and holy peraonngea were mixed together, it 
was called the assembly of the great congregation ” 

I am indebted to Dr. M. Barua, M. A , D. Lit., for some suggestions in this 
connection. 

• Dipavamsa, Oh. iv. 
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Jatakas within the Pitaka collection.^ The importance 
and accuracy of the decision by which the Mahasan- 
ghikas discriminated between the original portions and the 
later interpolations are found by the full support that 
it obtains from modern researches which bear out their 
discrimination in toto. The ^arimra (patha), which is 
a sort of index to the Vinaya and meant as a manual 
for the bhikkhusj has been proved by many Buddhist 
scholars to be a composition of a later date than that 
of the canon.” The Ahhidhamma literature also has 
been proved to have developed after the Council of 
Vaisali and received its final form in Asoka’s Council.''* 
Lastly the three works, the Patisamhhida, the Niddesa 
and the Jatakas are found to have been added to the 
canon without any discrimination long after its closing. 
It would have been proper if the Patisambhida had been 
put in the Ahhidhamma collection, and if the Niddesa 
which is only a commentary on the Sutta Nipata as also 
the Jatakas which form a commentary on the canonical 
Jataka book had been excluded from the Pitaka 
collection. 

Yuan Chang relates that the Mahasanghikas ac- 
cepted the canon as rehearsed in Kassapa’s Council but 
they included some discourses which had been rejected 
by it as non- canonical, and that the 
Mahisa^ghikaa”^ Mahasangliikas divided their canon 
into five parts, viz,^ Sutra, Vinaya, 
Abhidharma, miscellaneous and Dharanis.^ It is from 
the Chinese travellers, Pa-Hien and Yuan Chang that we 
learn that this school had a complete canon of its own. 

^ Ui'pavamBa, Oh. v, vs. 32«38. 

' Dr. Rhys Davids, Ilibbert Lectures, p. 42, Dr. Oldenburg's Intro, to the Vinaya 
Pitaka, Vol. I, p. xxxiv. 

* Dr. Oldenburg, op. cit., p. xxxiv. ' 

* Watters’ Fuan Chang, IT, p. 160 ; Xom’s Manual of Buddhism, p, 4, 
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Fa-Hien took away from Pataliputra to China a com- 
plete transcript of the Mahasaiighika Vinaya in 414 
A.D., and translated it into Chinese two years later.^ 
’According to Yuan Chang, the Vinaya of the Maha- 
sanghikas was the same as the one rehearsed in the 
First Council. The Pali authorities also mention that 
the difference between the orthodox school and the 
Mahasaughikas lay only in the ten rules of discipline. 
Prom this we see that the differences between the 
versions of the Vinaya of the two schools were negli- 
gible.^ In Nanjio’s Catalogue, we find mention of two 
Vinayas, viz., Mahasanghika Vinaya and Mahasangha- 
hhikshuni Vinaya existing in Chinese translations.^ We 
have at present practically no information regarding 
the Sutra and Ahhidharma literature of the Mahilsan- 
ghikas. Yuan Chang's biography furnishes us with a 
reference enabling us to be sure as to the existence of 
treatises forming part of their ahhidharma literature. 
The reference is furnished by the passage in which it is 
stated that Yuan Chang studied certain Ahhidharma 
treatises of the Mahasanghika school with two monks at 
Dhanakataka, the centre of the Purva and Apara-Saila 
schools.^ Similarly, the Sutras are merely mentioned 
as Mahdsaughika-nikdya-agama in the Chinese work 
She-ta-8heng~luu, ch. 1 (No. 1183).® We expect much 
light on the present point from the information which, 
we hope, the Chinese scholars would in the near future 
place at our disposal. Thus far can, however, be 
said regarding the sutras that they were common to 


^ Takakusu, Records of the Buddhist Religion, p. zz. 

’ Wafcfcora' Tuan Chang, JI, p. 160 — Wnfcters finds it ezprcssly mentioned in the 
Chinese translation of the Qnestions of Sariputra that the Vinaya settled in Mah<« 
kassapa’a Council was called the Mahasanghika Vinaya. 

* B. Nanjio's Catalogue of the. Chinese Tripitaka, Cols. 247 and 253. 

* Watters’ ojs. cit., II, pT 2l7. 

* Watters' op. cit., II, p. 161. 
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all the Buddhist schools in the form appearing in the 
Pali Sutra Pitaka. The only work now available of 
the Mahasanghika school is the Mahavastu partly in prose 
and partly in verse. Though it is professedly the Vinaya* 
of the Lokottaravada school/ it should be classified with 
the Sutra literature in view of its object, viz., to depict the 
life of Buddha like the Lalita-visiara and the Ahhinwh- 
krammm Sutra of the other schools. 

The Mahcwaatu has been edited by Prof. Senart and 
about which he and M. Sylvain Levi furnish us with some 
information. It was properly speaking a hook belonging 
. to the Lokottaravadins of Bamian in 

Tho liTipuistic 

medium of Maha- Kashmir, who were a branch of the Maha- 

saAghika literature. 

sanghikas. The versified portion of the 
work is in a language approaching Sanskrit while the prose 
portion is in Sanskrit. At present further information 
about the linguistic medium which might have been used 
by the Mahilsanghikas in their literature at the different 
localities where they spread is not forthcoming except this 
that Csoma Kbrosi tells us from a Tibetan source that 
the ^sutra on emancipation’ (i. e., the Pratimoksha) 
was in a corrupt dialect, and Wassiljew informs us 
from the same sources that this literature existed 
in Prakrit. 

Up till now the manuscripts explored from Central 
Asia have been shown to be the remnants of the litera- 
ture of the Sarvastivadins and the later Mahayanic 
schools. Nowhere do we find in the published portions 
of the manuscripts any mention of the 
Mahnsaiishikas. The history of this 
SchTOit school shows that it suffered much in 

its early days at the hands of the ortho- 
dox Buddhists because it was the outcome of the earliest 


^ MaJiavasiu^ ed. by Senart, p. 2. 
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schism in the Buddhist church. It held in high esteem 
and even claimed Mahakassapa, the president of the first 
council as its patron-saint and founder ^ and believed 
that the new doctrines and rules of discipline were dedu- 
cible from the canon settled l)y him. One of the main 
obstacles in the way of its general popularity was its 
failure to secure the support of any king ; for royal 
patronage usually counted for much in the establishment 
of a religion on a secure footing. Yuan Chang records a 
tradition that a hundred years after the death of Buddha, 
a dispute regarding doctrine took place in the Buddhist 
church and “King Asoka” (most probably Kalasoka 
of the Mahavainsa) sided with the heretical party the 
Mahasanghikas. The orthodox monks left Pataliputra 
and went to Kashmir. The king afterwards changed 
his mind and repented of having supported the heretical 
party. This is, no doubt, an echo of the legend in the 
Mahavainsa ^ that King Kalfisoka, being misled by the 
seceders the Vajjipuitakas, supported them l)ut after- 
wards, by the warning of his sister Nandatheri, changed 
his mind and supported the cause of the ortliodox party, 
the Theravadins. The tradition of the Mahavainsa 
corroborated by Yuan Chang shows tliat the Mahil- 
sanghikas lost the support of the then reigning king of 
Magadha which they had at first secured. It is evident 
that their first centre was at Pataliputra where they 
continued to reside side by side Mith the Theravadins and 
the later religious schools. We learn from Yuan Chang 
that he saw followers of different schools dwelling in the 
same monastery, from which it is probable that the 


^ J. A, 8 B„ 1838, p. 143 ; Wa^Hiljew, Der Biiddhismua, pp, 294, 295; Eitol’a 
Sandbook of Chinese Buddhism, p. 88, 

* Mahdvamsu, ch. IV, yb. 37-44. 

® Watters, op. cit. I, p. 269, ‘ the majority of inferior brethern at Pataliputra 
began the MahSsabghika SclR)ol/ 
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acrimony of their early hostile relations diminished a good 
deal at the time of Yuan Chang’s visit. I-tsing (671- 
695 A. D.) informs us that the Mahasanghikas were 
found in his time mostly in Magadha (Central India) 
and a few in Lata and Sindhu (Western India) and some 
in a few places in Northern, Southern and Eastern India.' 
Before I-tsing, both Fa Hien and Yuan Chang had come 
across the adherents of this school though not so frequently 
as those of the others. The earliest notice of this school 
is found in the inscription on Mathura Lion Capital 
(about 120 B. C.) ^ mentioning that it had a very 
strong opponent in Buddhila, an adherent of the Sarvas- 
tivada school. The school acquired some followers in 
Afghanistan as evidenced by the Wardak vase, discovered 
there, containing relics of Buddha that had been pre- 
sented to the teachers of the Mahasanghika school during 
the reign of Huvishka by one Kamagulya of the place, 
whose father had probably built the vault within which 
the Wardak vase was deposited.® Yuan Chang confirms 
this evidence by his reference to three monasteries at 
Andarab where he arrived after three days’ journey 
from the country of Wardaks* (near Ghazni). There 
was another centre of the school at Karle, in the 
Bombay Presidency, famous in the history of Buddhist 
architecture for its possession of the largest and finest 
cave-temples ^ which are still standing as memorials of 
their past glory. That this cave was in the possession of 
the Mahasanghikas is shown by two inscriptions at the 
cave-temples, one recording the gift of the village of 


' Takakusu’s Records of the Buddhist Religion by 2-tstfig, Intro., p. xxxiii, 

• Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IX, pp. 139, 141, 146. 

» Ibid, Vol. XI, p. 211. 

♦ Wattera' Tuan Chang, II, pp. 267, 269. 

* See for its description Forgasson’s Indian ^ Eastern Architecture, pp. 117 ff ; 
Fergosson and Burgoss, Cave Temples of India, pp. 232 . 
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Karajaka by Gautamiputra Satakarni to the monks of the 
Valuraka caves for the support of the school of the 
Mahasaiighikas,’ and tlie otlier of the time of Vasisthi- 
putra Siripulumayi recordincj the gift of a nine-celled 
hall to the same school by an inhabitant of Abiilama.^ 
Though the Mahasahghikas did not receive much atten- 
tion from the Buddhist Avriters and douors, the Karle 
caves show that the school commanded a great popu- 
larity in that part of the Boml)ay Presidency where 
the caves exist; for, otherwise the cave-temples could 
not have been so richly decorated with such fine speci- 
mens of sculptni*al and architectural beauty by a scries 
of donors through centuries anxious to exjiress their 
religious devotion and zeal in the best Avay that their 
resources could command. The offshoots of this school, 
the LokottaravMins and the Chaityavadins Avielcled also 
much influence in Buddhist society for a long time paving 
the way for the advent of Mahayilnism which later on 
came to be diffused over the whole of India. 


17 


’ Ei^graphia Jndica, Vol VII, pp. 64 ff. 
’ Epiffrnphia Indira, Vol. VIT, pp 71 ff 
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The Theravada School of Buddhism 


BY 

Nalinaksha Datta, M.A. 

I do not wish to reiterate the points that have already 
been found out after laborious researches by Pali scholars 
and published in their works. I wish here to confine 
myself only to certain points about the language or 
dialect used by the Theravadins in their literature. 
Before proceeding to the task, I want to point out that 
the Theravadins are otherwise known as Vibhajjavadins 
and wherever we see references to the latter, they can be 
applied to the former without any feeling of doubt. 
Dr. Oldenburg was uncertain as to the identity of the two 
names and the classes they denote, but after comparison 
of the lists of schools supplied by the Northern and 
Southern Buddhist sources, he found out that Vibhaj javada 
was but another name of Theravada.' 'J'his conclusion 
finds corroboration in the Ceylonese chronicles which state 
the very same thing. 'Ihere would have been no room for 
this doubt if he had noticed that in the Majjhima Nikaya, 
Buddha declares himself to be a Vibhaj javadin and not 
an EkamsavMin, indicating that his method of teaching 
was analytio and not synthetic.^ Again in the same 
Nikdya^ Buddha on hearing the doctrines of Alara 
Kal&ma and Uddaka Bamaputta says that he possesses 
a better knowledge than those teachers because he knows 


' Dr. Oldenburg’s Intro, to the Tinaya P%taka, Vol. I, p. xHi. 
» Majyh. m., II, 99, p. 197. 
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the Jfanavada as well as the Therava^da} These two 
references go to prove that the doctrine represented by 
the Pali scriptures M'^as Thera vada. It was also called 
Vibhaj javada owing to the particular mode of teaching 
the dhamma adopted by the Palists. Profs. Kern, Rhys 
Davids and others have endorsed the view that the Avhole 
Pali literature represents the tenets of the Theravada 
school. Though much have been said by scholars regard- 
ing the doctrine and literature of the Theravadins alias 
Vibhajjavadins, nothing has been definitely stated as to 
the position of the Pali language in relation to Hiiddhist 
literature. Many a tough problem in the history of 
Buddhism can be solved by studying the liist ory of Buddhist 
schools, r/r., the original language of the tripifaka 
and the time and place of origin of the Pali language. 
The passage occurring in the Viaayal^ Juajanmn 
bhikkhave saka mruitiyZi Buddhamcanma piriifapmufam ** 
(I permit, O l)hikkhus to learn the words of Buddha 
in one’s own dialect) carries a very great weight 
in regard to our present subject. It is stated by Wassil- 
jew and Csoma Korosi^on tlic strength of Tibetan sources 
that the Sarvastiviidins recited their safpa oh omanaiimilon. 
(pratimoksha) in Sanskrit, the Saininitiyas in Apabliraipsa, 
the Mahasaughikas in a corrupt dialect (a i)rrik]*it) and 
the Sthavira or Theravadins in Pais'achT. These four 
dialects are also mentioned in the Mahamfuipaili while 
enumerating the subjects of a grammar. ‘ The Sanskrit 
manuscript Vimalaprahha'' of the mediaeval period con- 
tains a remark that the Pitakas were written in 06 


» Majjh. Xtk., Vol. T, y 163. 

“ Vinaya, Cc, V, 33, 1. 

' Waasil,]e\v, Bii<i(ihisniu6, yp. 2Ui, 2Uo , CstOiiisi Kurom jii J A. S, B,, Vol. VII, 
p. 142. 

* Mahai ifulpatti, p. 64. ^ 

MS. No. 4727 mentioned in rhe UoBcnptiVc Catiiloj'.io of Siinskru Maungcripts 
in the Government collection, A, S. B., Vol. J, p. 77. 
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countries in 96 languages.^ The manuscript gives in 
detail the names of the countries, and the language current 
in each of them It also records a tradition that soon 
after the death of Buddha, the SaugiUl^arakas wrote 
down the doctrine of the three ym\a8 in book form. 
Under the direction of Tathagata (fnfhagata-im/ametia), 
they preserved the iliree pitahas hi Uie Magadha-hhasha, 
the Sut ran tits in Sindhuhhasha^ the Varaimtas in Sanskrit^ 
the Mantras and Tnntras in Sanskrit, Vrakrit, Apabhramsa 
and annultured Saharadi mleechahhasa ami so forth. The 
manuscript further mentions that the Buddhists did not 
pay much attention to Sanskrit regarding metres and gram- 
matical rules, indicating thereby that it had in view 
the mixed dialect {gathd as it is usually termed) used in 
some of the Buddhist Sanskrit books like the Lalitavistara, 
Mahavastu, etc. The above statements of Indian writers 
of old have an evidentiary value as will be seen present- 
ly. Scholars like Stein, Orunwedel, Lecoq, Leumanu, 
Hoeriile, Sylvain Levi by their unflinching zeal in the 
search of manuscripts in Central Asia have brought 
to light many tilings conflrming the assertions of the 
mediaeval writers. These scholars have saved from eter- 
nal oblivion remnants of manuscripts in so many languages 
as Sanskrit, Prakrit, Kuchean, Khotanese, Proto-Tibetan 
and Eastern Iranian. Some of the fragments of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit manuscripts as also a few discovered in 
Nepal have their counterparts in the Pali pitakas.^ 
Among them are found almost complete portions of the 
pitakas, e.y., the Sanskrit versions of the TJdanamrga 
and the Prdthnoksha Sutra, and the Prakrita version of 
the Dharwapada. Prof. Kern in his introduction to the 

^ The number 96 Bfemss to be a roiiuh way of inflic.atinj? a large number. 

- Jff.f/., Afnuahija Sutra, Sanyiti Sutra Pravarana Sutra. Oandropama Sutra • 
Sakti Sutra ; Sula Sutra ; etc., etc, , 

Hoemle’g Manusetipf Bemains of Biiddhutt Lite}ature lu Eui^Uiu TurJeesfan, pp. 18 

86, il, 46. 
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translation of the Saddharina Pundarika’ has shown 
that the various versions of a passage in Sanskrit, Pali and 
Prakrit reveal that they are not based upon one another 
but upon a common original, which is now lost. Dr. 
Hoernle in editing the fragments of the manuscript 
Saddharma ]?imtlank(t remarks that the Sanskrit text 
found in Nepal bea’^s many similarity to the former hut 
with some variations from which it may safely he con- 
cluded that “the text of the f^addharma Vmidarika to 
which both the Central Asian and the Nepalese manus- 
cripts go back, was written in a language* that had far 
more Prakritisms than either of the two versions,**"' 
Hence we see i hat the two versions are based upon an 
original work in Prakrit, tie has also shown by compar- 
ing the fragments of Sanskrit manuscri}its with passages 
in the Pali Sutra and Vinaya Pitaka that there was a 
complete Sanskrit canon which was independent of the 
Pali canon but with a commonness from which it could 
be safely inferred that both the Sanskrit and the Pali 
canon were based upon a common original. This origi- 
nal very probably dates back to the lifetime of Jhiddha 
and was the one which was recited in the first council. 

The manusevipt Fimtda-prabha says that 
ri."l demise of the Tathagata, 

^(^^Fyddkand^aa put down the Tripi- 
taka in the Maf/adhabhitsha. That this 
tradition had a kernel of truth in it appears from these 
facts :—(l) Buddha preferred preaching in the spoken 
dialect of the masses in order that his doctrines might 
be readily intelligible to them; (2) he was born and 
bi*ed up in a place, the current dialect of which, if not 
the same as that prevailing among the masses of Magadlia 


1 H. B E., Vol XXI, pp. x?-\v. 

* Hoei'ulc *8 llanu»cr\pt of Buddhtft Lifeiatme in Buftem Turkeafan, p.lBl. 
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among whom he preached, must at least have been 
influenced by the latter in view of the widespread in- 
fluence that is, as a rule, exercised by the principal 
dialect of the metropolis ; (3) it is not likely that Buddha 
who used a dialect at Kapilavastu up to about his 29th 
year should have found the dialect of Magadha unin- 
telligible to him, on the other hand he used tlie dialect 
of Magadha easily and fluently, from which it is allow- 
able to infer that the dialect of Kapilavastu was not at 
least separated from the dialect of Magadha by a gulf 
which required previous education or preparation to 
bridge up ; and (4) his missionarv tours were generally 
within the limits of the country of Magadha. In the 
present state of our knowledge it is not possible to state 
anything more definite than what has been said above 
about the dialect in which Buddha preached. Buddha’ s 
preachings that were learnt by heart at the time and 
handed down to posterity no doubt existed in the very 
dialect used by him which has been termed the Magadha- 
hhasha. It is very likely that this dialect has been 
dragging out its thin thread of existence under the layers of 
various other dialects or languages that have accumulated 
in the Pali Pitaka in its present form ; and many of the 
various antiquated words and expressions that meet our 
eyes in the said Pali texts and which differ from the 
genuine Pali words and expressions in several respects 
can with probability be credited to the Magadhahhaaha, 
Dr. Oldenburg agrees with us in holding that the 
Pali version of the Tripitaka was not the original version 
but a redaction of same. He then takes up the question 
as “ to what part of India did the Pali originally belong, 
and from whence did it spread to Ceylon.” The solution 
ho arrives at is that Pali was the original language 
of Kalinga, i.e., of countries soutji of the Vindhya 
mountains. This solution is based on the resemblance 
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of the Khandagiri inscriptioji to the Pali language. It 
is asserted by Dr. Oldenburg that the 
orSr Pali Tripitaka was taken to Ceylon from 

Southern India probably from Kalinga 
or Andlira with which countries Ceylon 
stood in close connection; and he attaches little impor- 
tance to the Ceylonese tradition that Mahinda took the 
Pali canon to Ceylon.^ Those inferences of Dr. Oldenburg 
are open to doubt for reasons which are given below : — 
(1) Pranke by an exhaustive, comparative study of 
the inscriptional Prakrits and Pali has come to the con- 
„ , , , , elusion that the home of literary Pali 

Franke s lesulfc or ^ ^ ^ 

comparative fetndy of was at Uiiavini suiTounded by localities 

inscriptions. , ** *^ . . i i. i . 

where the inscriptional dialects are more 
akin to Pali than tlie dialects of the inscriptions found in 
the East, South and South-West.^ 


(2) There were two centres of the earliest form of 
Buddhism, one at the well-known metropolis Pataliputra 
and the other at Uj jay ini. The establishment of the 
second centre of Buddhism was mainly due to Maha- 
kaccayana, one of the great disciples of Buddha. He was 
a native of XJjjayini, oeing a son of the priest of King 
Oa^da Pajjota of the place. After completing his Brah- 
manic education, he succeeded to his father’s office. 


Gsoma Kdrdsi’e state- 
ment ns to the Paisa- 
chi dialect seen in the 
light of conclusion of 
Grierson and others as 
to the development of 
Pftli from Paisachi. 


It is said that he was sent by King 
Pajjota to fetch Buddha, but was, on 
bis arrival there ordained, and after 
which he returned as a hhikkhu to his 
native land Avanti Buddha could not 


come with Mahakaccayana but he said that Mahn- 
kaccayana would be able to satisfy the king with his 


' Dr, Oldenburg’s Intt odiiction to the Vinaya Pitaka, Vol. I, p. liv. 

* Otto Franke’s Pali und S^tnskrit, pp. 131, 132, summarised by Sir Grierson in 
his paper ‘ Home of Literary P«li ’ in the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 117. 
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exposition of the law.^ Another noted disciple of this 
part of the country was Punna Mantaniputta who was an 
inhabitant of Sunaparanta and a trader. On one ocasion 
he went with a caravan to Savatthi where he heard a 
discourse from Buddha, resolved to become a Buddhist 
monk and became a disciple of Mahakaccayana. Prom 
the conversation that Punna Mantaniputta had with 
Buddha, it appears that people of Sunaparanta were 
rough and rustic in their manners and Buddha was 
afraid lest he (Punna) sliould receive rough treatment 
at their Iiands.^ However, it is said that Punna won 
many people to liis side. Mahakaccayana once sent 
information to Buddha through a disciple of his, Sona 
Kutikanna, that the number of l^hikkhus at Avanti- 
dakkhinapatha was not very largo.*^ The activities of 
these two chief disciples of Buddha for propagation of 
Buddhism in Western India met with some success even 
as early as Hth century B. C. Mahakaccayana, one of 
these two chief disciples is said to be a founder of the 
Theravada School.'^ Hence it may be asserted that the 
Thera vada School Avas established there at that early 
period. 1 may add that the Chinese traveller, who saw 
followers of the Theravada School at several places in 
eastern India and Ceylon, saw them also at Surat and 
Bharukaccha,'^ Lata and Sindhu.® Csoma Korosi and 
Wassiljew furnish us with the information that the Thera- 
vadins preserved their literature in the Paisachi dialect, 

' Mnj’jh. Nik TII, 2(i^ ff; Sam. Nik. IV. 60; Divyurndana, pp. 37*39; 
Maharaetu, III, v. 382. 

* Vinaya, Mahavagga, V, 13, 2 

* WaBfliljew, Der Budtlhismus, pp. 294, 295, Upali’a name ia alao aaROoiaied 
with this school in another tradition given by Csoma K<Jr6ai. 

* Psalmit of the Brothers by Mrs. Rhys Davids, P.238. 

“ Watters’ Tuan Chang, II, pp. 241, 248. Yuan Chang refers to the Thera* 
yflda School as the Mahayanist Sthavira School ; for a discnssion on the snbjeot see 
Wattera, op. cit,, II, p. 235. 

* TakakuRu’s Records o/ the Bnddhtst Religion, p. 7 
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Prof. Konow places the home of Paisachi at Ujiayini or 
more properly, about the Vindhya mountains.^ He also 
points out that the Pali closely agrees with Paisachi, Sir 
G. Grierson holds the view as well that Pali is a literary 
form of Paisachi® but does not agree with Prof. Konow 
regarding the home of the dialect ; he is of opinion that 
its place of origin was in the Nortli-West at and near 
Taksliasila, and he states that the dialect very probably 
passed from the North-West to Hajputana up io the 
Konkan coast. The tradition preserved by Sornadeva,® 
Dandin * and Subandhu that the Brihat KatJia was written 
in Paisachi by Gunadhya, an inhabitant of a region 
about Ujjayini, favours the view that Paisachi was 
for sometime the spoken dialect of Uj jay ini. But 
the strongest ground for the view is philological which 
has been exhaustively dealt with by Prof. Konow and 
need not be repeated here. The close resemblance that 
subsists between Paisachi and Pali may be shown by a 
glance at the following two passages, one in Paisachi and 
the other being its Pali rendering : 

Pas'iachi : — 

PanMna rachij/a gima-nilhina ramta anmma-punnena 
Cinietahbam matamidl verino Jciha vijetahha. 

{Kumarpala’caritd) 

Pali rendering : — 

Panuanam rdjina guna-nidhina ranna anahtia-putirtena 
Cintetahha madanddi verino helii vijetahha, 

(3) The great importance attached by the Pali writers 
and Chinese travellers to Mahinda for the propagation 

^ Z I). M. O., Ixiv (1910), pp. 114fif. summarised by Sir G. Griorson in the 
Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume^ pp. 119, 120. Soo also J. R. A. S., 1921, 
pp. 244-45 ; 424-28. 

® Indian Antiquary, 1915, p. 227 f.n. 

3 Somadova's Kathdsania-sdgara, Lntro. 

• Dandin’s Kavyddarsa, p.* 35, 1. 38. See also Bflhler’s article in the 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. 1. 

18 
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of Buddhism in Ceylon should not be dismissed as bas.eless. 

'Jhe integrity of the chapter of the 
Mahinda’a connoc- Mahavamsa detailing Asoka’s missionary 
«°Kin of PaiJBc“T»nd activities and supplying us with names 
ttorefrorCbSing of missionaries has been corroborated 
from an western port, by the discovery of a casket on which 

are inscribed names of two missionaries 
sent to the Himavanta which are identical with those 
given by the Mahavamsa. In these circumstances, it 
would be unreasonable to doubt the statement regarding 
Mahinda’s mission to Ceylon unless they are negatived 
by other stronger evidences. Dr. Oldenburg disbelieves 
that Mahinda received his Buddhistic education at 
Ujjayini. He bases his opinion on the Mahavamsa which 
states that Mahinda studied the tripitaka at Pataliputra ^ 
yvhen Mahinda was twenty years old. But there is 
nothing in the Mahavamsa to indicate that Mahinda 
9,ccompanied his father on his way to Pataliputra for 
assumption of royal power. On the contrary we learn that 
Mahinda’s mother continued to live at Vidisa,^ owing to 
her subsidiary position among Asoka’s wives. Asoka had 
two other wives referred to in the Buddhist Sanskrit 
works as living with him at Pataliputra. It was usual 
with the Hindu kings and chiefs to be polygamous, but 
it was the principal wife alone who enjoyed a status in 
the eye of the laws relating to inheritance.® Children 
born of wives other than the principal either lived on 
appanages or retired from the house-hold life.* It was due 
to this custom, I believe, that Mahinda joined the 
Buddhist order and continued living with his mother at 
Avanti instead of coming to Pataliputra with Asoka. It 
was not until his twentieth year that he was called by 

' Dr. Oldenburg’s Intro, to the Vinaya Pitaka, p. li. 

* Mahavamsa, Gh. XIII. 

^ V. A. Smith’s Parly History of India, p. 191. 

« Ibid, p. 185, 
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Asoka to the metropolis where he was asked to he ordain- 
ed and to devote himself to the study of the tripitaka. 
It is this fact which has been mentioned in the passage 
of the Mahavamsa which has been utilized by Dr. Olden- 
burg as pointed out already. There is nothing in this 
passage to show that the tripitaka studied by him was in 
the Pali language. The passage of the Mahavamsa is 
silent on this point and Dr. Oldenburg supplies it on 
the strength of the lesemblance that the language of the 
Khandagiri inscription bears to the PtXli language. If 
he did so, it was not as the result of the development of 
the Pali pitaka from tlie spoken dialect of Kalifiga as 
Oldenburg supposes nor as the result of Mahinda being 
educated at Pataliputra, for in my opinion, Mahinda had 
his early education at Ujjayini but the Pali pitaka was more 
easily intelligible to Mahinda than any other for the reason 
that he was educated in a place where Paisachi was the 
current dialect and Pali was the literary one and used in 
the pitaka which in course of time supplanted the Paisachi 
pitaka. The carrying of the Pali pitaka to Ceylon 
for the first time by Mahinda has been disbelieved by 
Dr. Oldenburg. But there arc reasons for doubting Dr. 
Oldenburg’s conclusion. Mahinda when he was charged 
by Asoka with the duty of propagating Buddhism in 
Ceylon came to Avanti where he stayed immediately 
before his journey to Ceylon. Dr. Oldenburg states 
that Pali pitaka was taken to Ceylon by a certain person 
from a port in Kalinga. But as I have already shown, 
there is no reason to doubt the tradition of Mahinda’s 
sailing to Ceylon for the purpose and as it is a historical 
fact that he stayed at Ujjayini before sailing out, it 
would be natural that he would choose to start from a* 
port on the western coast which was near to Ujjayini 
than from one on the far off eastern coast overcoming 
the difficulties of communication that existed in those 
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days in goin^^ to a distant place. It may be said in a 
general way that in ancient times Ceylon had closer 
connection with western India than the eastern in almost 
all matters. Now as to the question of the choice of the 
pitaka which Mahinda took to Ceylon from what has been 
said above as to the early education of Mahinda, his con- 
nection with Ujjayini as his birth place and his stay 
there up to his twentieth year during which time he 
became familiarised with Pal^chi as the spoken dialect, 
it is I think reasonable to infer that his choice would 
fall upon the Pali pitaka, Pali being the literary form 
of Paisachi and the pitaka in that language gradually 
supplanting its progenitor the Paisachi version. 

To sum up : In view of the combined arguments 
advanced by Sir G. Grierson, Profs. Sten Konow and Prankc 
that Pali is the literary form of Taisachi which obtained 
currency in the region about Ujjayini, and, in view of the 
statement made by Csoma K6r5si and Wassiljew on the 
authority of Tibetan sources that there was a Paisachi 
version of the pitaka, it is only natural to infer that the 
pitaka using Pali as its medium was based upon the one in 
Paisachi. It has also been shown from Csoma Korosi 
and Wassilejew’s statements that the Theravadins had 
their literature in Paisachi, — a fact which is significant 
for my purpose, because of the vital connection of the 
Theravadins with Avanti, and their exodus to Ceylon 
from there. The early education of Mahinda make it 
apparent to us that he must have been more inclined to 
the literary dialect of his birthplace than to any other 
and it was only natural that he should take the Pali 
version with him to Ceylon because it was the version 
of his country that was growing into popularity and 
throwing the Paisachi version into the shade. 

liiote.'— For III * The Saivfiitivada School of Buddhism, see Sir ^sutosh Silver 
Jvbilee Commemoration Volume. * Orientalia.* 



On the Cult of 5onaraya in Northern 
Beng^al. 


BY 

Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A. 

In a previous paper/ I have already alluded to the 
existence, among the people of the district of Itangpur in 
Northern Bengal, of a belief in a tiger-deity 
named Sonaraya Thakura (€t^TtT2T who is not only 
credited with the possession of considerable supernatural 
powers, but is also actually worshij)pod in that district 
(and probably in other parts of Northern Bengal). 

The agriculturists in the district of Rangpur worship 
this deity not only for the purpose of being immune from 
the depredations of tigers, but also for obtaining other 
boons. In order to raise the wherewithal for defraying the 
expenses of this worship, the peasant- boys band themselves 
together and go about from house to house and begging 
for moneys and singing the two following folk-ballads of 
which the texts, in Devanagari script, are being published 
in Appendixes A and Cof this article. As these two very 
interesting ballads have not yet been translated into 
English, I am publishing, for the first time, the English 
translations thereof in Appendixes B and D of this paper. 


' Vide my paper “ On the Vestiyea of Tiger-Worahip in the District of Mymensingh 
in Eastern Bengal,** in The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. 
XI, p. 699. * 

’ Vide the linos 70, 7l and 72 of the following folk*baUad No. I. 
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The gentlemen, who have collected these folk-ballads, have 
not furnished any information about the time of the year 
when this tiger-deity is worshipped in the district of 
Rangpur. But, most likely, this worship takes place on the 
Pausha-sariikranti ^EhliTf^) day which is the last day of 
the Hindu month of Pausha [(^Cf) Dccember-January], 
I am making this inference on the faith of the facts that 
the deity Sonaraya is worshipped in the district of Pabna 
in Eastern Bengal on the aforementioned day ' and that 
the analogous tiger-deity named Baghai is also 

worshipped on the same day in the district of Mymen- 
singh in the same part of this province. 

[Compare with the cult of the godlings Kalu Raya 
and Dakshina Raya which is also A^'idespread in some 
parts of this province.] 

It would appear from lines 120 and 121 of version No. 
I (published in Appendix A) of these folk-ballads about 
the deity Sonaraya that the offerings presented to this 
godling on the occasion of worshipping him are («) one 
winnowing-fauful of paddy, {b) golden ( ? yellow) cowry- 
shells {Cifprma moneia) numbering nine [mark that nine 
is a sacred number] hurifi, and (c) five [mark that five 
is a sacred numlicr] areca-nuts. 

[The winnowing-fan with the paddy, etc., thereupon is 
very similar to the triangular-shaped winnowing- fan which 
the peasant-boys in the district of Mymensingh in 
Eastern Bengal make with straw and on which they place 
the food-offerings to the tiger-deity Baghai.]® 

The objects for which the tiger-deity Sonaraya is 
worshipped are (a) that the. family-members, cattle and 
wealth of the worshipper may increase, and (b) that he 


1 T’ldc the Bengali nioiitliW magazine Prahasi for the month of Mfigha, 

1827 B.S., p. •’46. 

• Vide The Jouyrtal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. XI, p. 601. 
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may receive lionors in the office and at court. ( Vide 
lines 116, 117 and 118 of version No. I of these folk- 
ballads.) 

The peasant-boys’ practice of going about from house 
to house, begging for money wherewith to defray the 
expenses of worshipping the deity Sonaraya, and, as an 
accompaniment to the same, of singing the following 
folk-ballads, has a close parallel in the usage, which is 
in vogue among the agriculturist-boys of the district of 
Mymensingh in Eastarn Bengal, of begging for alms 
wherewith to worship the tiger-deity Baghai and singing 
the songs known as Baghtiir hay at a W2IT?!). 

I have already shown elsewhere^ that the practice 
of begging for alms wherewith to procure the offerings to 
he presented to certain deities appears to be the adjunct 
of the worship of the lesser gods and goddesses, most of 
whom are non-Aryan deities. 

From a study of the version No. I of the following 
folk-ballads, we find that it embodies an account of the 
miraculous birth of the tiger-deity Sonaraya and his 
brother Euparaya. It further records how this deity 
assumed the garb of a sannydsl and, having failed to give 
a satisfactory account of himself to some Mogal soldiers — 
whom he met on the way, was arrested by them and 
thrown into the prison, and that, under his orders, the 
whole Mogal army was slaughtered by thirty k7^ors of 
tigers. Thereafter his deityship escaped from the Mogal 
prison-house and began to be worshipped by the people 
of this world. 

In this version No. I, we come across a curious fact, 
namely, that it refers to the existence, side by side, of 
the three cults (1) Dharma- worship, (2) Krishnaism, and 
(3) the cult of Sonaraya. 


^ Vide my article On t\e Vestiges of Buddhism in the District of Murshidahad 
{Bengal) in The Hindustan Review (A^llahabad) for September, 1920, pp. 199-201. 
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In this folk-ballad No. I, we find it stated that Nanda, 
the cowherd of Gokula, and his wife Yasoda had no 
child of their own and that, therefore, the latter 
worshipped the deity Dharma and prayed for the boon of 
having a son. This deity granted her the prayed-for 
boon. As the result of this, the deity Krishna, assuming 
the form of a white jiy^ entered her womb. (Lines 41 and 
42.) After completing the usual period of pregnancy 
extending over ten months and ten days, she gave birth 
to the deity Sonaraya and his brother Ruparaya. 

Although it is impossible to ascertain the exact time 
when these folk-ballads were composed, we are justified in 
inferring from the reference therein to the cult of Dharma 
that they were composed when Dharma-worship was pre- 
valent in full vigour in Northern Bengal. 

It is now well known that a corrupt form of Buddhism, 
leavened with Hindu religious ideas and having a veneer 
of Hindu rites and ceremonies, is prevalent, even at the 
present day, in different parts of Bengal. It goes by the 
name of “ The Worship of the Deity Dharma-Thakura ” 

In the twelfth century A.D., an old Bengali writer 
named llamai Pandita {JMW qftprr) wrote a work which 
describes the tenets and sets forth the texts of the religi- 
ous and other formuloe of this curious cult. It also 
describes the method of worshipping this deity who is, 
according to some, a corrupt prototype of Lord Buddha. 
Eminent scholars, who have carried on researches into the 
subject of this strange cult, have arrived at the conclusion 
that this corruption of Buddhism into its Tantrik form, 
namely, The Worship of the Deity Dharma-Thakura,” 
most likely, took place during the period when Baja Sri 
Harsha and other rulers flourished.^ 

* Vide my articlo on Some Becent Researches into the Crigtn of the Siva-Worahip 
Festival in The Hindustan Review (Allahabad) for May^Jace 1918, pp, 386-390. 
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The 2nd version of this folk-ballad (published in 
Appendix 0) does not give any account of the birth of 
the tiger-deity Sonaraya. It simply mentions that, while, 
on one occasion, this deity was walking about in the 
street, uttering the name of Hari, he met the whole body 
of Mogal soldiers who enquired of him as to who he was. 
But his deityship did not vouchsafe any reply to their 
queries. Whereupon they arrested him and, placing on 
his breast a stone weighing 22 maunds, kept him confined 
in their prison-house. But, casting off this ponderous 
stone by a miracle, he escaped from the Mogal prison- 
house, Thereafter, at his bidding, 2,000 tigers slaughtered 
the whole Mogal army. From that time forth, the people 
of this world began to worship the tiger-deity Sonaraya. 

Brom a study of the various legends connected with 
the different cults of the Hindu agrarian world, especially of 
those dealing with the worship of Manasa, Mangalachaijidl 
and other godlings and goddesslings, we have come to 
know that the usual way adopted by them for manifest- 
ing their omnipotence to, and promulgating their own 
worships among, the people of this world, was to subject 
particular persons to manifold trials and tribulations, and 
then to restore the latter to happiness and prosperity on the 
distinct understanding that the latter should worship them. 

One of the interesting features of these two folk- 
ballads is the fact that the deity Sonaraya manifested his 
omnipotence to the people of Northern Bengal by ridding 
them, by means of a miracle, of what was probably a 
source of great trouble to them, namely, the oppression 
committed by the Mogal soldiers on the peasantry of the 
countryside, at the time of the Mahomedan invasion of 
Northern Bengal. 

The other interesting features of these two folk- 
ballads are the references therein to the superstitions and 
customs which were prevalent in Mediaeval Northern Bengal. 

19 
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We all know that, at the present day, all Bengali 
Hindus consider it inauspicious to look upon the face of 
a childless person, especially as the very first thing in the 
morning. Now from the study of the following version No. 
I of these folk-hallads, we find that this superstition was 
also current, in all its rigour, in Mediaeval Northern 
Bengal. It is stated in lines 3-14 thereof that Nanda, 
the cowherd of Gokula, and his wife Yasoda were 
childless, that no one would purchase, far less partake of, 
the curdled milk offered by her for sale, and that nobody 
would drink the water of the river wherein she had 
bathed. Nay, so terrible was the influence of this 
superstition that even the birds are represented therein 
as refusing to build their nests in the tree under which 
the childless Nanda had sat. 

Then there are references in it to various contemporary 
practices and customs. As for instance, inline 22 of the 
folk-ballad No. I, it is stated that, when the day dawned, 
Nanda’s wife sprinkled the courtyard of her house with 
cow’s dung diluted in water. Now this practice of purify- 
ing the house, in the morning, by sprinkling the 
doorways and the courtyard thereof with cow’s dung 
diluted in water, prevails in Hindu households through- 
out Bengal even to the present day. 

Then again, in line 23 of the same folk-ballad, we 
come across the statement that she took with her oil- 
cake and ashes and went to bathe in the river. Now, 
in the olden days in Bengal when the use of soap was 
unknown, women used to clean their persons by first 
besmearing their bodies with oil-cake and ashes and then 
washing off the same with water. Now that European 
ways have come into vogue and cheap soaps are obtainable 
in the market, the old practice qf using oil-cake and 
ashes has become a thing of the past. 
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The mode of worshipping the deity Dharma and a 
description of the various food -offerings and flowers 
to be presented to this deity, have been set forth in 
lines 29-36 of the same version No. I. 

Then again, in line 49 of the same ballad, the Sadhct 
ceremony Htsr) is referred to. Now this ceremony 

is the modern Bengali analogue of the ancient Fnmsnvana 
rite by the performance of which it was believed 
that the pregnant woman would be qualified to give birth 
to a son. 

In line 42 of the first folk-ballad, the following curious 
fact is stated, namely, that Krishna, assuming the form 
of a white fly, entered Yasoda’s woml). Now this inci- 
dent bears a striking similarity to one connected with the 
birth of Buddha. There is a legend embodied in Buddhistic 
lore which runs to the effect that, when MayadevI con- 
ceived Buddha in her womb, she saw in a vision that 
a white elephant was entering that part of her body. 

Lastly, these two folk-ballads are of great interest 
from a philological point of view. They abound with 
words and phrases appertaining to the Rangpuri dialect of 
the Bengali language. A glossary of these words has 
been given in Appendix E of this paper. 

Among the other philological peculiarities of these 
folk-ballads may be mentioned the use of the old 
accusative suffix ^ for the modern one %, as for instance, 
in the words (I. 116) ; (I- 91) ; 

(II. t3) ; (I. 70) ; and (I. 108, 110). 

Then again, there is the use of the old locative sufldxes 
and n for the modern one ?1, as in the words HTJTH 
(II. 5) ; (1. 5) ; (I. 25) ; and wftTt (II. 4.4). 
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APPENDIX A. 

Transcript, in Devanagari Characters, of Version 
No. I OF THE PoLK-BaLLAD RELATING TO THE 
Tiger-Deity, Sonaraya. 

\ 3T^ i 

^ nwT ^ II 

^ ^ wtS >f|in?iw JTiwi upi i 

8 Rflrar ^ ftifsrar *n ^ ii 

a. ^ iit4ii«K iiTOiT ?fTsi mu i 
^ mzirsi m 11 

>0 ^ *n%?: ^ftrar 1 

^ ^flim wrer m 1 

£. ipif HT'ft mftfm ^ 1 

X » 11 

^ iTT^ II 

^8 Wft^ ^3^ II 

TPlt IRI I 

^ I 

TOPT tor i 
5^ ^nfirro r wtr ii 
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^Sf'RIT ’HT 5IWT *nft ®T»I iNl I 

snirlt 31% » 

Ti5 mftm *iifw 3ri*n '??fe >IW i 

31% snfwn « 

^'S frara snftrar qwr Hftqj i 
firat afgr qf%a n 

Nj • 

^d. fi?3n %f%?rT ijsqn^ qfen i 

3i3rK ciTTf qnl^ II 30 

^ ^TH3J gf f%fsi HTT ^q?: I 

qqrer 3mrR %3j qrftqr ii 

tqr qft ^ ^ qif^ I 
^8 % ^ WUraTfr % q^qt » 
sn qf^ gr q?H3tf ?: qi %q prar i 
’Htqq w qnzrft qift wy h 
qrqr 33? 3% qilw %^i«ilqi( 1 

jTtqif%^T %3iq q4 fq%q n 
qqt qq qr 1 

8« qt% q^ fqqr 3rt^ gq fqire fsTOT II 40 

8^ qqqx qrf^ f*nara sif^ I 

8^ >q q WTf% qrqi wqr q^ q^fiiqr 11 
8^ qqr 3nq qqq qw srrfq qr qr 3iTfq I 
88 ftq^q flw qxrq qHiyqr qjfq 11 

8K. a^q IIT%C qiiq tw ®Uq qt3IT I 
8^ qgq qT%q: VWf 31% qt% atfT II 
8'3 qw 311%^ q^ra q^ 33? 3iZ I 
8c qa *n%3 qirq qqfeqr 1% 11 
8t qqw 3n%3 qqq aiq^: »ft3i gni 1 
n® qaw 3n^ qqw 3iq qqq fqqra 1 
8,? qqq int?: q^nr qq ^q f%i%r 1 
qro qq qnq< qqq l 


60 
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^ WTO ^ ^ I 

^hwTtra ^wra «wi ^qftiw a 
?^SL WlTOtTO ^SUKTO WTtm ^ffe WTO I 
^ wi9t qrwHi WT%T ^ ^ I 

H'S ^ ^ wf^?IT WT^ ^ % WT^W ipi I 
wfroWT Tlf^WT II 

Hi. wtliftJi WTW gfw wrort i 

gfw ftw HlWfS^ WTO I 60 

WW WW %W WTW wra I 
wf%?? wi mfi: wrfw ^toh wwttw n 
wrfwwTO trfw ^sfwfw ^ ^ i 
wfi wt% ww 51^: ii 
wt% fiift wra I 

Ijfw WW 'TOTO WT%W WtTTO II 

^>3 WTTT Wt^pTO wft fwft WI^ wfw JHW I 
wwr WTOTOW UTOI ^TO -WTOWTO II 
^C. ^TOH WTlrt fwfro W# 5fww TOi I 
-s® %c wrfew fwm 3tw ttot <z-gAa< www i 70 

■«? WTO qiw tJT ^wfw wftwT I 
'8H w^wmwi fwfwTO wwra wrfwwr ii 
's^ wiF^ ^swsg w^w fwmfwfw i 
>88 wroft wftw w«nw u 
'88. wwrek aigw: ftit wt wt i 

>8^ W^ UW WTOTOW 8TOW ^to'w WW^ N 
wtwi^ twT % w gi^' g% wwt I 
*8^ WTOH WT fww STfTH WI^ WTOI H 
<8^ WTOil^ WTOiT^ fro Wlitn wftWT I 
W® W1H WW WWT^ ^ fssr' W WXfwWT N 
W? WTOW ft WWW wrg JITOW ^ WTO I 
WH «ww f5 WTO»J % WW^ wrft WTO N 
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TOiT f^snHnr i 
C8 W Vn tira ^fT 1P?T It 
^K, 11*^ «n^?n siiiT sifro fTR I 
1%jr «tft ?iTfit TOi ^iTU^ I 
C'S ^ j^I ftn: ^ jpi I 
^ flrasnfiT ^iRifMt sraJiR ftr RrOT ii 
ct ^nw ^nw RigR’n ^nnn ?3W ?njt i 
£.« Rira?: +I|R<IT % RHTl N 90 

£.? Rf ^ »ra i 

c.\ ste jpra RT^.^ U? ^srf® rs&ii i 

4.^ viftsn^ ^ift witRf glfisnU^ fft 1 

£.« Rlfen RlfSRt RTtRi RtRrT R^ II 
tn. ITRRI RRT mfvi Tlf% RRIR I 
m ^ fs^ RT% R^ tRITWT II 
C-'Q RH: ^RT StfT RTRT RrI t^RT I 

C.C RRrei RTR RTt RR RIR RRlfRRT II 
C.C %fTfRRT R1R Rlftf RH: Rift I 
!»« 3111^ RRim Rit ^ Riff B 100 

[•? RW^ Rf%R RTR ^ RR I 

[«R RIRT^ RTR %*IR RT^ ^R Rt RfTR^ H 
;•? RIR Rfi RRRTRITRf RIR^ RtR Rft I 
•8 R RfTR ^ RRTRt RfRR RI Rift I 
•8, Rf Rl% Rf RfRRRIT Rift * 

RRf RfR% Rfen RiCif® RR RR I 
•« RlRfr RRT RlPlRI RIRIi *18® RIR B 
«c RVnff RTR R^ RIRT ^ RIRS ^ I 
•£. Rtf Rlff$ fR BRI% RIRR RSt RITf B 
!• RIRT RRf Rf RtIR Rl^ Rft I 
n RtTR TO R3R RRTRT RftR RI Rift B 
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finil TTf I 
»re ^nrn wfinnt «it?: ®g ^ I 
^ t « inni?i €t^rciq iranfiiTr i 
??a. siT^ ^ qt’^T^ »nT5r « 

<<< w 3T5R: f»iT^ ^ gr I 
W JllfOT filft WT<!fT^: II 
jftgTTtlS ^2*1 I 

n^- filft qrgqf gi^ww II 

4\^k i ^< gm w^nfrar >*t*i i 120 

*ro 5?fT iRT II * 121 


* ' t The text, in Bengali script, of this folk-ballad has been published at pp. 
174*178 of Vol. IV (for 1316 B. S.) of the Bangpur-Sahnya-PariahaUPalTiia (The 
Jgornal of the Academy of Bengali Literature at Bangpur). 
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APPENDIX. B. 

English tiianslation of Version No. I of the Folk- 

Ballad RELATING TO THE TiGER-DeITY SoNARAYA. 

I and 2. Riding on the back of (a) tiger (who is 
the) brother of the deities Sonaraya and Ruparaya, (1) 
drink (a) she-buflFalo"s milk. 

3 and 4. To whatcrer market the milkman wife 
takes curdled milk (for sale), (nobody in that market) 
purchases (and) partakes of the curdled milk because 
(she is) sonless. 

5 and 6. To whatever river the milkman’s wife goes 
to bathe, no cow drinks (the) water (of that river) because 
(she is) sonless. 

7 and 8. Under the shade {lU.y at the bottom) of what- 
ever tree, Nanda sits and stands, no bird builds (its) nest 
(in that tree) because (he is) sonless. 

9 and 10. One bird, calling out to another bird, 
says : “ (The) sonless Nanda has to-day sat under the shade 
(lit,, at the bottom) of (this) tree.” 

II and 12. One bird, calling out to another bird, says : 
“ (O) brother ! give up attachment for (this) tree. (Let us) 
go to another country.” 

13 and 14 j. Hearing these (words) from (the) birds’ 
mouths, Nanda became sorrow-stricken (and) began to weep, 

15 and 16. (Thereupon) Nanda’s wife (lit,, queen) 
enquired (of him) ; “ (O) lord ! for what reason are (you) 

weeping ? Does it take a long time to worship (the deity) 
Dharma ?” 

17 and 18. “If I bear the name of (a) milkman’s 
daughter, I shall obtain the boon of being blessed with 
a son by worshipping (the deity) Dharma.” 
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19 and 20. The foolish milkman’s daughter {i.e,, 
Nanda’s wife) wisely made up (her) mind to worship (the 
deity) Dharma. 

21 and 22. (When the) night (ended and the) day 
dawned, (the milkman’s) daughter {i.e., Nanda’s wife) 
sprinkled the courtyard of the inner apartment (of 
her house) with cow’s dung diluted in water. 

23 and 24. Taking oil-cake (and) aslies (with her), 
she (lit,, the woman) went out for a bath (and) began to 
bathe in the waters of (the rivers) Ganges (and) Jamuna. 

25 and 26. Descending into knee-deep water, she 
{lit., the daughter) purified (her) knees and, descending 
into breast-deep water, took five dips therein. 

27 and 28. Descending into a bad gliat (or bathing- 
place), she {lit., the daughter) came out of the river {lit., 
ascended) by a good ghat (or bathing-place) and, putting 
off (lit., placing) (her) wet sari {lit., cloth), put on (a) dry 
sari {lit., cloth). 

29 and 30. Casting off (her) wet sari {lit., cloth) 
(and) putting on (a) dry (sari), (she went and) cut (a) 
whole leaf of the plantain (tree) (and) brought (it). 

31, 32 and 33. Placing {lit., giving) on that (plantain- 
leaf) unboiled rice, molasses (and) sugar, (and) dividing 
the hair of (her) head, (which was) in one bunch {lit., 
together), into two bunches {lit., halves) (and) kneeling 
down [lit., laying down (her) two knees], (she) worshipped 
{lit., served) (the deity) Dharama (or Dharma). 

84, 36 and 30. (In the course of her worship, she uttered 
the following prayer) : “ (O) deity Dharma ! grant, grant 
(me the) boon of piety. (O) deity Dharma ! if you do not 
grant (me the) boon of (a) son, (I;, a woman, shall kill 
(myself) by means of {lit., relying on) (a) bill-hook.” 

37. (She) worshipped (the deity Dharma) by offer- 
hig various flowers too numerous to be recorded in 
writing. 
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38, 39 and 40. (Being pleased) at the milk-woman’s 
worship, (the deity) Dharma appeared before her {lit»y 
showed himself to her), (and said to her as follows) : “ O 
milk woman ! (I) am granting you (the prayed-for) 

boons. After granting you (the) boons, T shall go to the 
summit of the Kailasa (Mountain).** 

4^ and 42. (Hearing these words), (the) woman, 
raising (her) mouth upwards, heaved (a) sigh (of relief) ; 
(and) Krishna, assuming the form of becoming) 

(a) white fly, entered (her) womb. 

43. She completed her first month of pregnancy. 
(But) nobody knew of it positively. 

44. (When she arrived at her) second month (of 
pregnancy), other people heard of it. 

45. In (her) third month (of pregnancy), (an) 
embryo (lit., ball of blood) was formed (in her womb). 

46. In (her) fourth month (of pregnancy), the bones 
and flesh were formed in (lit., became joined to) (the 
embryo in her womb). 

47. In (her) fifth month (of pregnancy), the em- 
bryo became quick with life {U ., the five flowers bloomed *). 

48. In (her) sixth month (of pregnancy), (the cliild 
in the womb) began to move about (lit., turned upside 
down and sat). 

49. In (her) seventh month (of pregnancy), (she) 
partook of the feast (given on the occasion) of the 
SMha (ceremony). 

60. In (her) eighth month (of pregnancy), (the child 
in the womb) became endowed with mental powers (lit,, 
the mental wind became alive). 

61. In (her) ninth month (of pregnancy), (the 
child in the womb) became endowed with the nine 
attributes.^ 


^ T think that ‘ ^he jivp flowers ’ refer to ' the five senses.' 

® I Bin nimble to make out what these mne attributes are. 
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52, 53 and 54. (When she) completed (her period of 
pregnancy extending over) ten months (and) ten days, 
she the parturient woman) was seized with the 

pangs of child-birth {lit., became afflicted) ; (and then 
she) gave birth to both Sonaraya (and) Ruparaya. 

55 and 56. Sonaraya (and) Ruparaya (are) two 
brothers ; (and), in honor of {lit., at the advice of) (these) 
two brothers, the villagers offer up worship {lit., the 
village-worship is eaten). 

57 and 58. (As the deity) Hari (is) the creator of all 
things {lit., primal root), adore (and) sing (the praises of) 
Hari, who, being born in the family {lit., house) of Nanda, 
preserved {lit., kept) Gokula (from all possible dangers). 

59 and 60. (0 Hari !) thou livest in Gokula ; thou art 
the Kanai {i.e., Krishna) of Gokula ; without thee, there 
cannot be Rama (and) Krishna in the three worlds. 

61 and 62. Some (one) says : “ Let (me) go away 
(from this part of the country, as I cannot stand the 
tigers’ depredations any longer).” Some (one) (thinks 
it the) safer course {lit,, better) to go away (from that 
part of the country). Some one says : “ I cannot endure 
the depredations (committed) by tigers (any longer).” 

63 and 64. (Some one says) ; “ To-night (I) have 
heard the heavy thud [{lit., dhur dhur) made by leaping 
tigers alighting upon the ground]. Breaking through 
the mud-and-wattle wall [{lit., hedge) of a house], (a 
tiger) has carried off (a) householder’s dog. ” 

65, 66, 67, 68. and 69. Being stricken with sorrow at 
the loss of the dog, the householder was yoking 
(his bullocks) to the plough. (But) tearing the rope 
(b; means of which the plough was fastened to the 
yoke), (the) bullocks fled away, (and) the yoke was 
broken. Taking {lit., seizing) the broken yoke, (the) 
householder was going home. (When he was) half-way 
on the road (homewards), (he) saw (a) tiger (which) 
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attacked (him). ^Having been struck) by the tiger’s 
paws, (the tiger’s) nails pierced the householder’s body 
limbs). 

70, 71 and 72. A householder’s daughter-in-law was 
carried off (by a tiger when she) was cutting straw. 
(Getting frightened at this occurrence), the sons of 
several seven and five) householders consulted 

together (and, as the result of this consultation), went 
about begging (for alms) for (the deity) Sonaraya. 

73 and 74. (The) animals of the forest (also) spread 
the alarm (created by the tigers’ depredations). (There- 
upon) the lord (Sonaraya) himself assumed the form 
of an ascetic (or Sannyas%). 

75 and 76. The deity (Sonaraya), in the garb of the 
Sannyaal, went from house to house (and), in the middle 
of the way, met the invincible Mogals. 

77 and 78. The Mogal soldiers enquired of this 
Sannyaal : (“ Who are you ? ”) (But the) deity (Sona- 
raya) did not give (any) reply. (He simply) shook (his) 
head. 

79 and 80. Thinking (the Sannyaal) to be (a) dis- 
honest (and) wicked thief, they shoved and pushed (him) 
in advance (of their own selves). 

81 and 82. (When) the Sayinyaal, (who had been 
mistaken for a thief), had gone a long way, he arrived at 
the Mogals’ bouse. 

83 and 84. (By this time), the day had closed and 
it became night. At midnight, double fetters made of 
wood were put upon (the) SannymVa feet. 

86 and 86. Having been fettered, (the) deity 
(Sonaraya) shouted out (at the top of his voice). (Hear- 
ing this shout), thirty krora of tigers came forward. 

87 and 88. (The tigers said) ; “ O lord ! get up, get 
up. Set your mind at rest. For what reason are (you) 
summoning (W/., calling) us tigers ? ” 
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69, 90, 91, 92, 93 and il. (The deity SonSr&ya 
replied) : “ O tigers ! come, come. Take my orders. Go 
(and) kill (the) coramander-in-chief of the Mogals. You 
should seize the high {UL, big) Mogal (officers) by the 
hands (and) kill (them). You should kill the subordinate 
(lit., small) Mogal (officers) by hurling (them against) 
stones (lit., mountains). (You should) kill the elephants 
in the elephant-sheds (and) the horses in the stables. 
(You should) pick out the domestic (servants) (and) the 
guards (and) kill (them).*’ 

95. (Having received the deity Sonaraya’s orders, 
the tigers) slaughtered the Mogal army till the night 
closed (and) the day dawned. 

96, 97 and 98. Breaking (the) double fetters, (the) 
lord (Sonaraya) escaped, (and), crossing (the river) 
Jamuna, counted (lit,, took record of) the tigers, (and 
said) ; All my tigers are present (lit., exist). (But 
the tiger named) Bedadhipa is absent (lit., does not 
exist).” 

99 and 100. (Thereupon the) tiger (named) Bedadhipa 
came (forward) with folded hands (and), kneeling down, 
made obeisance to the deity. 

101 and 102. (The deity Sonaraya, in the guise of) 
the Sannyanl, said: “(0) tiger! sit here, (and) tell (me) 
truly how (the) skin of (your) head has disappeared.” 

103, lOd, 105, 106 and 107. The tiger replied : “In 
the evening, being unable to endure the pangs of hunger 
(lit., of this fatal belly), (I) hid (myself) behind a wall 
(lit., a ridge) (and, from that cover), killed (several) 
animals at great pains (and) with great labour. (But), 
seizing one animal, (I) tortured (it) very much. [But 
the avenging Nemesis has punished me for this act of 
cruelty.] (Accidentally) knocking (my) head against the 
projecting eaves of the thatch (of what wall), \^its) skin 
has disappeared (lit., has gone).” 
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108 and 109. (The deity Sonaraya, in the guise of) 
the Sannyasl, said ; “(O) tiger of the forest! sit here, (and) 
tell (me) truly how (your) teeth have got broken.’* 

110, 111, 112 and 118. (The tiger replied : “I am 
dying on account of the pangs of hunger of the belly). 

(I) am unable to endure the deadly pangs of hunger {lit,, 
of the belly). (The) bones of human beings (are) so very 
(brittle). (But) the bones of cattle (are) hard. (While) 
feeding upon (the carcases of) cattle, (my) six useful teeth 
have got broken.” 

114 and 115. In this way, (the deity) Sonaraya 
revealed (himself to the world). All the boys, learning 
(about this deity’s omnipotence), have sung (this ballad). 

116, 117, 118 and 110. All glory to the deity 
Sonaraya. Thou shouldst grant (the following) boons to 
the householder : — ” May the householder’s wealth (and) 
family-members {lit., men) increase. May (his) store- 
rooms be filled (with stores). May the cattle in (his) 
cattle-pen increase. May the wealth in (his) treasure- 
chest {lit,, store-room) increase. May the householder 
receive honors {lit., flowers and betel-leaves) in the office 
and at court.” 

120 and 121. (The) offerings (to be presented)to (the 
deity) Sonaraya are (one) winnowing-fanful (of) paddy, 
golden cowry-shells y numbering) nine buris, (and) five 
areca-nuts. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Transckipt, in Devanagari Characters, op Version 
No. II OF the Folk-Ballad relating to the 
Tiger-Dirty Sonaraya. 

I 

^ sTi^T I 

8 ^!TTf n^T 31^ I 

m qPT W 

^ fsRnftra w I 

'o im?: iTOT H 

^ ^§%5rT zi^j^ I 

^^TSfrr’H vhsrt’h ^srnrtn ^frfcn ii 
I o wfa’Jl i lO 

? I ^ TTiT g%?: ii 

? ^ 3|fTf^3inT ^TTT I 

1 8 fe*lH II 

? Ii. ^rrfif i 

TO5T II 

^ ^ WTf% iTtro ?1PI I 

*TRnw tro r 

2 Ft 2 ^i%R: ^ ^pn Trrfcn ^ra r 

^f:ir *?TK ^ €tnrpTO h 

#te ^f3?n ^ wf , 

^ vra ^3 ^ M 


20 
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^TWT wr ^ i 

^8 % ^ tit ^ ^ n 

^ IRt^^ WTT 5ITf?I I 
nh: ^nfon n\^ fw wra ufh i 

^srwT ?n?n iut m ii 
z^ ^ferr from srra i 

^ ^ II 

I 30 

?? ^ ^ dR I 

ssrr^T dTd ^Tf^ I 

^ ? dSdi If^’ dR ^fe?!! dR II 
^ 8 <l|i|i. 3^nd ^ll^ dT di^TRI d?! dTcf^JR I 

? a, dT HTfipdT dldj^l dTTdT I 

^RF fddT dtdTW ^R dlfk ftldT II 

ifrdii ^nw 5i^ dt I 

dRT^ dTdT ^RtdfTd dR dit II 

^€. ^ TRR ^dR I 

8 o dTddi ^fiFdT dft dldfolT did dR I 40 

8 1 df%dT dlt df%dT% WI I 

8^ dlf^ %d dT d^ did %d I 

8^ dm d# dftdT Htd^dl int ddi CIT^ I 
88 mfed uffdT iftd^ dit did did I 
8^1 mftf ddR dl Z\^ ^tdl dlTd dJidl did I 
8^ d^ dtdt^ ^ fdfdR H 

8^0 d^d< dfddl %dT dfft^l ^ I 

8d %df^ dtdjRTd zt^ f^ im I 

8£. •K^ihdf dldf dlW dft^ II* 49 


* The text, in Bengali script,. of this folk-ballad has been published at pages 
90*01 of Vol. IV (for 1316 BT S.) of the Bangpur>8ahitija-ParishaUPatrika (The 
Journal of the Academy of Bengali Literature of Baugpur). 

21 
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APPENDIX D. 

English Tkanslation of Version No. II of the Polk- 

Eallai) relating to the Tiger-Deity Sonaraya. 

The folk-hallad relaiing lo the Hger-deity t^onavdifa 
Thahira. 

1, 2 and 3. O deity Sonaraya ! summon all the tigers, 
mentioning {UL, taking) (their) names. (So his deityship) 
summons all the tigers. His deityship walks from house 
to house, uttering {Ut.^ giving) the name of Hari. 

4 and 6. (While the) deity (Sonaraya) was passing 
along the road, uttering giving) the name of Hari, 
(he) met all the Mogal army on the road. 

6 and 7. All Mogal soldiers made enquiries [(///., 
words) from his deityship as to who he was], (But 
the) deity, in the pride of his heart (f//., in the glory of 
mind), (did not give any reply, hut simply) shook (his) 
head. 

8, 9, 10 and 11. Taking ofiE (their) waist-helts, (they) 
bound (the) deity (therewith), (and), shoving and pushing 
(him) in front of (their owm selves), took (him) to the 
prison-house (and) placed {lit., gave) (a) stone (weighing) 
22 maunds upon his chest. 

12 and 13. Getting up (in the morning), (the) sub- 
ordinate {lit., small) Mogal (officers) said: “(O) high {lit., 
big) Mogal officers {lit., brothers) ! (let us) go (and) see 
the person whom (we arrested and) bound yesterday.*’ 

15 and 16. llesponding to this call, all the Mogals 
{lit., the Mogal tribe) bathed, drank sherbet {lit., sweet 
water) (and) went to see the person whom (they had 
arrested and) bound. 

17 and 18. After going a long distance, (they) 
reached (the) prison-house. 
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19 and 20. Eeaching (the) prison-house, (the) Mogals 
peeped (into it) (and was astoiiislied to find that) Sonarilya 
had escaped (after) casting off (the stone weighing) 
22 maunds. 

21, 22, 23 and 21. Hising up, (the) subordinate {lit., 
small) Mogal (officers) said: ‘‘(O) high (//Y., big) Mogal 
officers {Ut.^ brothers) ! this person whom (we arrested 
and) bound is (a) bad (man). (O) brothers ! (let us) go 
home. (After) reaching home, (let) us build seven rooms. 
(If we live in these rooms, we shall be free from (all) fear.” 

25, 20 and 27. (The) contemptible Mogals (lit., Mogal 
tril)e) could not recognise (the) deity Sonaraya (whom) 
they (//7., your Mogals) had arrested and kept bound 
{lit., had struck) all the night long. (Getting enraged at 
this maltreatment by the Mogals), (tlic) deity (Sonaraya) 
went to the outskirts of the forest (and) sliouted out (at 
the top of his voice). 

28, 29 and 30. (Hearing this shout), 20 hundred (and) 
one tigers rushed in a body. A¥ith these 20 hundred 
tigers, came 20 hundred camels. (The) bears of the forest 
came lowering down (their) heads. 

31 and 32. (The deity said): “ (O) tigers! seize, seize 
(the Mogals), (and) eat (the) prepared betel-leaves which 
are in the betel-holder. Wreak vengeance on these ras- 
cally Mogals.” 

33 and 34. (Hearing) these (words), (the) tigers got 
up (and), rushing forward, took (the) prepared betel-leaves, 
(and), by the pressure of (their) l)odics, demolished (the) 
seven rooms. 

35 and 30. Getting exhausted with demolishing the 
rooms, (the) tigers jumped forward and entered the 
houses. 

37 and 38. Seeing (that the) Mogal women had gone 
to the kitchen {lit., 4'ooms for cooking rice), (they) rushed 
(forward and) broke (their, i,e,, the women’s) necks. 
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89, 40 and 41. Seeing (the) tigers, (the) daughters 
of the Mogals, (who) had gone to fill (their vessels) with 
water ffrom the river), (jumped into the river and) 
swam (across it) to (the) other bank. (While swimming 
across the river), many of them were (seized and) eaten 
up (by) the fish-eating crocodiles (which) mistook (them) 
for fish. 

42. (The Mogals and their women-folk bitterly cried 
out) : “ Why is (the) deity (Sonaraya) to-day giving us 

so much trouble ?” 

43 and 44. (Notwithstanding this bitter complaint, 
the deity Sonaraya), seizing (a) Mogal with (his) left 
hand, once turned (him) round his own head and dashed him 
(to the ground). Falling on the ground, (the) Mogal 
uttered cries of “O father,! O father.” 

45, 46 and 47. (The Mogal further said): “Why is (the) 
deity (Sonaraya) giving me so much trouble? (I am) 
not (the) slave of wealth. I (am the) slave of honour. 
Selling (my) riding-horse, (I) shall worship serve) 

you {Le., the deity Sonaraya).” 

48 and 49. That day (the) deity Sonaraya appeared 
before (/i#., gave a view of his own self to) (the world). 
(Prom that day forth), men {lit,, the world of men), 
having undergone trials and tribulations at the hands 
of his deityship {lit,, having been examined by his 
deityship), (began to) worship his deityship {lit,, him). 
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APPENDIX E. 

Glossary op Words of the Bangpuri Dialect op the 
Bengali Language, which have been used in the 
preceding Folk-Ballads. 

[The Roman numeral indicates the number of the 
folk-ballad, and the Arabic numeral indicates the number 
of the line in which the word occurs.] 

(I. 30). Adj, Whole (i.e., undivided). 

(I. 32). N. Lit.^ half; {here) bunch. 

^ (II. 37). N, Idf,, a room for cooking rice ; 
(here) a kitchen. 


• ^ 

(I. 103). N. Lit., a ridge; {here) a wall. 
(I. 89). K Come. 

) (I- 8G). Adv. (Came) forward. 
^tfclT (II- 9). Prep. phr. In front of. 

(I- 22). N. The courtyard. 

(I. 4, 6, 8, 10). Adj. Sonless. 

(I- 44). other people heard of it. 
(I. 68). V, Attacked. 

(I. 24). V. Began. 

(^1^) (I. 31). Adj. Unboiled (rice), 
(^ftrar— ) (II. 28). r. Rushed. 

(II. 30). F. Game, 
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(I. 54). V, Lit.^ were born ; {here) gave birth to. 


(L 39). Interjection. O. 

r (I. 13 ; II 33). Demons. Pron. These (words). 
( (II ■ 12, 45). Demons. Adj. So much. 

^ (I. 103). Hid behind. 




(I. 102, 109). r. Tell. 

gvaFt^ (I. 28). Adj. The meaning of this word is not 
known to me. Most likely it means ‘ c/n/.* 
c|t?(T (II- 6), iV. Lit,, word; {he^^e) enquiry. 

^ (II. 17, 18). Adv. phr. A long distance. 

(II- 8). N. Poss. Case, Of the waist. 

(TI- Why. 

(I. 8). T\ Builds. 

^ (I. 100). Tortured very mucii. 

(W— ) (II- 4^7). r. Shall worship. 

(%^— ) (I- 20). Gerund. Lit., to offer service ; {here) 
to worship. 

iliTllT (II- 36). Adj. Exhausted. 
q[Ts^ (1. 16). V. Are weeping. 

(I. U). Germd, To weep. 
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cfTT^ (I. 113). Adj\ Useful. 
fiRiTlt (II. 27). N. (To) the outskirts. 

(I- 81. 85, 96). N, Pettcr made of wood. 

(I. 102). Adv. How. 

^ (I- 25). V. Alade (pure, i.r, purified). 

^ (11. 10, 18, 19). N, (To) the prison-house. 


(I- 28). N, Oil-cake and ashes. 
?5%zrT (IT- 8). Gerund. Taking off. 

%?: (I. 70). IVT. Straw. 


(I. 116). iY. Acc. Case. To the householder, 
firft (I. ()5, 67, 69, 117, 119). N. Householder, 
ggx (I- 121). iV. Areca-nut. 

(II. 37. 39), V. Had gone. 

(I. 102, 107). V, Lil.^ has gone ; {here) has dis- 
appeared. 

(I. 118) N. (In) the cattle-pen. 

(II. 1^1). N. The fish-eating crocodile. 
qfeRl (II- 5). the road. 

^ • 


(II- 4i1). N. Riding-horse. 
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(I. 22) N. Cow’s dung diluted in water. 

(I. 6, 23, 24). Germich To bathe. 

( I. 45). V. Was formed. 

(^fNr— ) (II. 14). K Bathed. 

sj 

(I. 62). Depredations. 

^ (I. 40). r. Shall go. 

fgRjX^I — ) (I. 50). V. Lit., (the mental wind) 

became alive ; (here) became endowed with mental 
powers. 

(I. 66, 67). N. The yoke. 


(1. 112). Adj. Hard. 


rn^F (II. 49). Fers. Pron. Him. 
npi'cil. 12, 45). N. Trouble. 

(II. 14). V. participle. The meaning of this 
word is not known to me. Most likely it means 
‘ responding to the call^ 


n 

FTFrt ) (1. 62 J. Adf. pkr. Having been struck by 

the tiger’s paws. 
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(I. 28) V, participle, Lit.^ placing ; {here) putting 
off. 


(n. 45). V. Is giving. 

(I. 39). T, Am granting. 

(I. 119). N. (In) the office. 
(11. 7). r. Shook. 


(I. 17). V. Bear. 

Wsrrm (I. 79). V. Shoved and pushed. 

WIiT’8 (II. 9). Gerund, Shoving and pushing. 

^ ^ (I. 63). N, Heavy thud. 

if 

(II. 9, 10). V. Took. 

(I. 5). Adv,pJir. To whatever river, 
tim (II- 6, 18). F. Met^ reached. 

3(^ (I. 18). F. Shall obtain. 

(IT. 46). Adv, Not. 


(II. 8). N. Belt. 

(I. 28). F. Put on. 

crtTV?^ (I. SO). Prep. phr. Lit., at the advice of ; (here) in 
honor of. 

qftigr (^TWT — ) (II- 49). Zit., having been examined by 
his deityship ; JJiere) having undergone trials and 

tribulations. 

%% 
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(II. 4). Adv. phr. Along the road, 
qi^eh (I. 119). V. May receive, 
qrfwi (I. 25). Adv, phr. Into water. 
mn (I. 77). V, Enquired of. 

(I. 22). N, Fo88, Case, (Of the) inner apartment (of a 
house). 


H 

(I. 20). N. A winnowing-fanful. 
wf?cn?: (3RI— ) (II. 39). Gerund. To fill (vessels) with 
water. 

¥IT%% (I. 109). V, Have got broken. 

ITTOT (I. 8). N. Nest. 

(I. 73). N, Alarm. 

^ (II. 19). r. Peeped. 

iT 

(I. 2). N, Foss. Case, A she-buffalo’s. 

(I. 76) N. The Mogals. 

(I. 82, 90) N. Foss. Case. The Mogals’ ; of the 
Mogals. 

(I. 92). A^. Acc. Case. The Mogal (officers). 

(I. 91), N. Acc. Case. The Mogal (officers). 

VJfJXl (I. 3, 5 ; II. 37). N. Wife ; woman. 

(I. 72). y. participle. Begging for alms. 

Tnf^ (I. 42). N. A fly. 

(II. 44). Adv. phr. On the ground. 

(I. 91, 92, 93, 94). K Should kill. 

^ (II. 15). N. Lit., sweet water • {here) sherbet. 
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^ (I. l7, 4-0; II. 46). Pers. pron. I. 

(ri. 42, 46). Pers. pron. TJs. 

(II. 43). N. Acc. Case. A Mogal. 

mm I Gerund. E/eaching. 

I (II. 27). V. Went. 

siffen (I. 71). V. Consulted together. 

(1. 66). N. The rope by means of which the plough 
is fastened to the yoke. 

(I. 112). Adj. So very (brittle). 

(I* j J {here) preserved. 

(h. 107). N. The projecting eaves. 

(I- 76). V. Went. 

„ uprr (I- 08; II. 38). V. Saw; seeing. 

(^f%— ) (I- 37). Adj.phr. (Too numerous to be) 
recorded in writing. 

(f^ — ) (I- 07). V. Lil,, took record of ; {here) 
counted. 


(I. 70). N. Acc. Case. A daughter-in-law. 
(I. 10). V. Has sat. 

(I- 2). N. Pass. Case. Of (a) tiger. 

^V^ (II. 40). N. Acc. Case. The tiger. 
qT^T (I. 108, 110). N. Tiger. 

^ (II. 22), N.*Acc. Case. House. 
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(II. 23). K Build. 

(II. 8). F. Bound. 

(I. Il7j 118). F. May increase. 

(1. 117). N. Idt., men ; (here) family-members. 

(II. 24). Shall be free from. 

(utg^ — ) (I. 21). F. (The day) dawned, 
ftwr (II. 28). Num. adj. Twenty hundred and one. 
faisilisi^ (II. 28). Nmi. adj. Twenty hundred, 
la (I. 48). V. Sat. 

Iw (I. 108). F. Sit. 

(I. 101). F. Sit. 

qta (I. x5, 103). F. Enquired ; replied. 

(I. 101). F. Said. 

(?lTt — ) (II. 27). F. Shouted out (at the top of one’s 
voice). 

(I. 91). Adi\ ph\ By the bands. 

(II. 30). Adv. phr. Lowering down the 

heads. 

(I. 26) Adj. Breast-deep. 

^ (II. 38). F. Bushed forword. 

^^1%’ (II. 3o). V, participle. Bushing forward. 

XW (^ — ) (I. 26). Adj. (Made) pure. 

(I. 102, 109). Adv. Truly. 

(II. 36). F. Entered. 



On the Cult of Sonaraya in Eastern Bengal 


BY 

Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A. 

In my previous paper on “ The Cult of Sonaraya in 
Northern Bevigal” which has been published in this 
Journal^ I have shown how the cult-hero Sonaraya is 
worshipped and prayed-to as a Hindu deity — as a godling 
of the Hindu Pantheon — in the district of Rangpur in 
Northern Bengal. In this paper, I shall show how the 
same cult-hero is looked upon and prayed-to as a Plr or a 
Musalman saint, in the district of Pabna and its adjacent 
parts in Eastern Bengal. 

Just as in the case of the tiger-deity Baghfii (cn^^) 
of the district of Mymensingh in Eastern Bengal, the 
festival in adoration of the Pir Sonaraya is also held on 
the Pausha-saihkranti day or the last day in 

the Bengali month of Pausha Dccember-January]. 

The procedure adopted in the district of Pabna in Eastern 
Bengal for collecting the money for the expenses of, and 
the offerings to be presented to, the Plr Sonaraya is 
exactly the same as that followed in the district of 
Mymensingh for the worship of the tiger-deity Baghai 

When 10 or 12 days remain to the expiry of the 
Bengali month of Pausha, the Musalman and Hindu boys 
of the peasant clas^ band themselves together, go from 
village to village, visit every house therein, and beg for 
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money’, or rice and pulses, from the householders by 
singing the folloAving six folk-ballads^ of which the texts 
in Devanagari script, together with the English transla- 
tions thereof, are being published in Appendix A.^ 

The singing of these songs is not accompanied with 
any instrumental music. 

As the result of tliese begging-tours, a sufficient quan- 
tity of alms is collected. 

Then when the Pausha-samkranti day 

arrives, the boys go to a meadow or to the outskirts of a 
jungle and there cook the begged-for rice and pulses 
as also fish, milk and the like which have been 
purchased with the begged-for money, and partake of the 
same. This feast is called Banahhojana or, in 

village-parlance, JoUmuui Khaojia 
[Compare this with the exactly similar feasting and 
junketing which is held as a part and parcel of the 
worship-festival in honor of the tiger-deity Baghai, by 
the peasant-boys of Mymensingh, on the outskirts of a 
jungle.]" 

The gentleman, who has collected these folk-ballads, 
says that, in some places in tlie district of Pabna, this 
festival was formerly held with great eclat. But, at the 
present day, much of the pride and pomp of circumstance 
with which it used to be celebrated, has been shorn off. 

He further says that many of these songs have no 
meaning and that only the six folk-ballads, which set 


^ The gentleman, who has collected those folk -ballads, says that, in those songs, da 
(^) takes the place of ra (X) and that ra (K) should be pronounced in the place of 
4a QS), 

■ The texts, in Bengali script, of these six folk-ballads have been publishd at 
pages 340-348 of tho Bengali monthly magazine PraVubi (published from Calcutta) 
for the month of Maghn, 1327 B.S. (Volume XX). 

® Vide my article “ On the Ventiges of Tiger^W(yi'ship ui the Didricf of Mymensingh 
in tJabtern hcngal in The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay^ Vol. XI, 
page 601. 
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forth the legend of Tir Sonaraya and which are published 
here, have some meaning. 

I shall now examine these six folk-ballads and discuss 
the interesting features of each of them. 

In lines 11 and 12 of the following folk-ballad No. I 
which sets forth the greatness of Sonaraya, the latter is 
called a l?lv or a Musalman saint. 

In line 9 of this l)allad, Tlr Sonaraya is stated as ask- 
ing a milk-maid to supply him with dalii or curdled milk. 
But she refuses to give him the same {mde line 10). 
Similarly in lines 5 and 6 of the folk-song No. V, which 
is sung at the worship-festival of the tiger-deity Baghai 
in the district of Mymensingh,’ the hero of the song 
makes a similar request to a milk-maid to be supplied 
with curdled milk. But she refuses to supply him with 
it. This similarity is curious. 

The following folk-ballad No. II gives an account of 
the parentage and birth of Sonaraya. In this song, a 
Brahmana and a Brahmani are stated to be his parents, 
and that Sonaraya himself is described as a Baja instead 
of as a 

In this folk-ballad, we find the mention (line 10) of a 
curious practice, namely, that of placing a parturient 
woman in a dhmnd or wicker-work basket made of rattan- 
cane. I have neither come across the mention of this 
practice anywhere else in the literature of folk-lore, nor 
do I know whether it is current, at the present day, in 
any part of Bengal. 

The following folk-ballad No. Ill describes the mar- 
riage of Sonaraya who is distinctly mentioned therein as a 
Plr or a Musalman saint. 

The undermentioned folk-ballad No. IV describes the 
greatness of Fir (or Saint) Sonaraya. In this folk-song, 


^ Op. ciV., pp. 638-609. 
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he is described as requesting a merchant named Kesava, 
who is sailing along a river with boats laden with 
merchandise, to pick him up in his boat and ferry him 
across the river so that he might go to Kartulla’s mosque 
to say his prayers there. But the merchant refuses to 
comply with his request. Thereupon the former raises a 
miraculous storm which capsizes the latter’s boats which 
are laden with the Koran and other holy books. There- 
after, by another miracle, the former causes the latter’s 
sunken boats to float up again. 

[Note the curious fact mentioned therein of a Hindu 
merchant’s trading in the Koran and other holy books of 
the Musalmans. Also compare the incident of Fir 
Sonaraya’s promulgating his greatness to the world by 
causing the merchant’s boats to capsize and, thereafter, to 
float up again, with a similar incident narrated in the 
legend of the deity Satyanarayana which is current in 
Northern India.^] 

Then we come to the following curious folk-ballad 
No. V which purports to set forth the riddles propounded 
to Fir Sonaraya in his wedding-chamber. Almost the 
whole of this folk-song is unintelligible to me. If it 
really embodies the riddles referred to above, I am un- 
able to find out the solutions thereof. The gentleman, 
who has collected it, has not, however, given the answers 
to these riddles. 

Lastly, the undermentioned folk-ballad No. VI does 
not appear to have any connection with the legend of Fir 
Sonaraya. On the contrary, the repeated mention therein 
of the words t would seem to show 

that it is somehow or other connected with the legend 
of Sri Krishi^. 


* Vide my paper “ On the IVot-efiip of the Deity Satyandrdyava in Northen India 
in The Jaurnal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol., XI,, pp. 798-800, 
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T am inclined to think that it is an ‘ accumulation - 
droll ’ or ‘ cumulative folk-tale ’ whicli has been supposed 
by some folklorists to be a magical formula.^ 

The most interesting feature of this folk-ballad No. 
VI is the conflict (mentioned in lines 27-35) between 
Sri Krishna's Buniai and his friend. The former ex- 
presses a desire to transform himself into a mustard-seed, 
whereupon the latter threatens to change himself into a 
pigeon and to pick it up with the beak. Thereupon the 
former expresses a wish to metamorifliose himself into a 
rat, whereupon the latter threatens to transform himself 
into a cat and kill him. 

These incidents would seem to indicate that this 
‘ cumulative folk- tale ' belongs to what Mr. Baring-Gould 
calls popular fictions of the “ Magical-Conflict Hoot.” In 
folk-tales of this cycle, two nr more persons, who possess 
nearly equal powers of metamorphosing themselves into 
whatever shapes they like, engage themselves in a life- 
and-death struggle. 

Folk-talcs of this group are current among various 
races of people inhabiting tracts of countries separated 
from each other liy wide oceans and high mountain-ridges. 
We can account for the universal prevalence of this cycle 
of folk-tales by the widely-spread popular belief that men 
are capable of acquiring powers whereby they can 
metamorphose themselves into whatever forms they please. 

The most famous example of this ' magical conflict * 
is contained in the story of the Second Calender which 
is to be found in the Arabian Nights. In this story, the 
calender had been transformed into an ape by an evil 
jinn. A princess, who is well up in necromancy, recognis- 
es that the ape is no other than a human being— a prince 

^ In this coiinpctiou, vide m3' paper on ‘An Accnmulnfion "Droll and Rhyme from 
Bihar with Bemarhs on Accunmlation 'Drolls ** in The Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol, LXX., Fait IIL, No. 2 for Wl, pp, 99-X04. 
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metamorphosed into liis present shape by tlie spells of a 
wicked demon. She resolves to restore him to his natural 
form and, with a view to do this, performs some magical 
rites. While she is doing this, the evil jinn changes 
himself into a fierce lion and attacks her. Thereupon she 
transforms herself into a keen-edged sword and cuts her 
assailant in twain. 

Then the jinn transforms himself into a scorpion and 
attacks the princess who, assuming the form of a serpent, 
fights with, and ultimately vanquishes, him. Then he 
flies away as an eagle and is pursued by her in the form 
of a bigger eagle. 

The shapes subsequently assumed by the jinn and the 
princess in tne course of their fight for supremacy may 
be shortly described as follows : — 

The jinn becomes a black cat and is pursued by the 
princess in the form of a wolf. The cat transforms him- 
self into a worm which, 'piercing a pomegra'nate, causes H 
to burst and scatter its seeds about, Tliereu'gon the loolf 
becomes a cock and picks up all the pomegranate-seeds 
except one which rolls into the canal and is changed into 
a fish. Thereupon the cock becomes a great pike. Last 
scene ot all that ends this strange eventful story is the 
incident that both the princess and the jinn are found 
enveloped in flames and are finally reduced to ashes. 

In an Italian folk-tale which is contained in the 
Pleasant Nights of Straparola,^ a magician named 
Lactantius has a boy -pupil who, after learning magic 
from him, flies away. The boy, by means of the magical 
art, assumes various forms to escape from his master 
Lactantius. In one of the intermediate stages of this 
‘ magical conflict,’ the boy changes himself into a small 
fish and dives down into the river. Thereupon Lactantius 


» Vide Popular Tales and Fictiovs, by W. A. OlcruBton. 2 volumes Edinburgh 
and Loudon: William Blackvirood and Sons, 1887. Vol. I, pp. 414-16. 
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turns himself into a larger fish and chases the smaller one. 
Whereupon the latter, turning itself into a ruby set in 
a golden ring, rolls itself into the basket of the king’s 
daughter who is collecting pebbles, at that time, on the 
banks of that river. She takes the ring home. There- 
after the youth in the ring assumes his true form and 
shows himself to her who, therefore, keeps the ring 
carefully. 

Shortly afterwards, the king falls ill of a serious 
malady. The magician Lactantius, assuming the guise 
of a physician, comes to treat him and ultimately cures 
him. He demands, as his feo, the golden ring set with 
the ruby which is in the possession of the king’s daughter. 
The youth in the ring appears to her and tells her not to 
give it, on any account, to the physician, but to strike it 
against the wall. She acts up to his instructions. The 
ring having been struck against the loall, the ruby is 
detached from it, falls down upon the ground and is 
changed Into a pomegranate xchich hursts and scatter's its 
seeds about. Thereupon the magician turns himself into a 
cock, and picks up all the pomegranate-seeds except one 
tchich Is hidden somewhere. This seed Is transformed into 
a fox which c fitches hold of the cock by the neck and tears 
its head. off. 

There is, hoioever, an Austrian variant of this story 
in which the master^ icho is a magician, transforms himself, 
for the last time, into a grain of oat which is gobbled up 
by the pupil in the form of a cock. In this way, the death 
of the magician is brought about.^ 

In a Danish version of this tale,“ a boy, after having 
undergone various other transformations, metamorphoses 
himself into a dove. Thereupon the magician turns 
himself into a hawk and pursues it. A princess, happen- 
ing to see the dove chased by the hawk, opens the 

' (ip. cit., Vol. ], p. 416. “ Op. cit,, Vol. f, p. 426, 
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window of her apartment and allows the dove to enter 
it. Having entered the chamber, the dove changes him- 
self into a ring. Thereupon the magician changes himself 
into a young prince, goes to the princess’s apartment, and 
wants to see all her rings. While she is showing him 
her rings, one of the same tails into the fire. While 
drawing it out from the fire, the magician, who is a troll- 
man, drops it upon the floor. Theppupon the ring is 
turned info a grain of porn ; and. the magician is changed 
into a hen uhich goes for imtrd to eat the same. ^Is soon as 
the hen goes forward to plch up the corn., the latter 
becomes a hawk and kilts the former. 

After a careful examination of the texts of the 
undermentioned six folk-ballads, T am of opinion that 
these originated among the Hindu population resident in 
the district of Pabna and its adjacent parts, but that, 
subsequently, words and phrases expressive of Musalmani 
ideas and sentiments have been interpolated into the 
same, most likely, by the Musalmtin peasant-boys who 
participate in the celebration of the festival in honor of 
Sonaraya and sing these songs in the company of their 
Hindu mates. 1 further iliink that all these interpola- 
tions have been retained in the texts of these folk-songs 
as a graceful token of the amity and friendship which, 
no doubt, existed formerly and exists, in an abated 
degree, even at the present day, among the members of 
the two great communities of Bengal — the Hindus and 
the Musalmtos. 

I have already given elsewhere examples of the 
expressions — the outward manifestations — of this great 
friendliness which formerly existed between the members 
of these two communities in other parts of Eastern 
Bengal.' 

^ Vide my article on “ Tlnce Folk-Songs from JHaae) n Bengal " in The Hindustan 
Review (Allahabad) fur August, 1017, pp. 113-19. 
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From a philological point of view also, these six folk- 
ballads are extremely interesting. They abound with 
numerous dialect-words and expressions which I have 
collected together in the shape of a glossary and am 
publishing in Appendix B hereof. 
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APPENDIX A. 

The Texts in Devanagari Script and the English 
Translations of the Six Folk-Songs. 

(0 

5m— fw?:— 

^irar nt’^i xtrr ; 

€tsiRT’^ ’^irai 

^ ^ f^gr ^TfT% 5? asjrai 1 

f?n *ni 1 sra t >nq ^ 
jmsi 5St sn? a?: ; 

^ sra t ^ 

^ ^Tlt’ i 

2tmT% »r%. smt gr’ 1 
‘fwanr 'sip: ^ hlt% wif if% ? ’ 

‘?rpt aipjTfTH t gfw ajiup: gk.’ 

‘^rnr fifflifl ^ araiT tn% 1 

TRANSLATION. 

No. I. 

Legend Selling forth the Greatness of SonarIya. 

1 . Duttara — duttara} 

2. Sonaraya’s disciple lias come after the expiry of a 
year. 


f 

» 

-S 

c 

£. 

?? 


^ 1 am unable to make out the meauing of these words* 
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3 and 4. Whoever, (after) seeing Sonaraya’s disciple, 
will treat (him) with scant courtesy, (he) will increase 
two clods of earth by means of the two pupils of (his) 
two eyes. 

6 and 6. It is neither a case of treatment with scant 
courtesy nor (that of increasing) the clods of earth. ^ I 
have never seen the bridegroom of Junglipur in such a 
conditions. (Having seen him in this condition), I have 
been attacked with fever. 

7. (He) does not appear to bn the bridegroom of 
Junglipur, (as he has got) a flowing beard on (his) face. 

8 and 9. Swaying his body to and fro, (he) went to 
the milk-maid’s house and said : “ O milk-maid ! O milk- 
maid ! give me (some) curdled milk.” 

10. The milk-maid replied : “ Tlio gliot ® cow has gone 
to the tethering-place T have got no curdled milk in 
(my) house.” 

11. Sonaraya rejoined : “Having kept (your) curdled 
milk on the hanging string-suspender, you l)ave defrauded 
(your) (or saint).” 

12 and 13. The milk-maid further replied: “Had I 
known, before, that you are my Plr (or saint), I would have 
given (you), first of all, milk (and) plantains, and, then, 
thickened milk sweetened with sugar.” 

(^) 

I ^ 

R ; 

^ ^ ^ I 

^ I think the word in line 5 is a misprint for or ^TWIl which mean* a 

clod of earth. 

* I am unable to make*but the meaning of the word ghot ( It may 

mean ‘milch,* 
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8 

1 snit^ ^8[in 9ifira ;— 

^ ‘vra ^ ^TTWT ^ ^rmiT ht»^ Ht ?rra’ i 
« »PRt ®rafi 5^^ ^«Rt. fh’^t «T^ f^w. 
c si»itS fksr ’tnftrm i 
e. 5ir5i^ «(T^ ^rnjTT^i, 

<0 ^ ^IWT ^TTOT ; 

« < f*ran# ^tsiTO’t WtTT# qf^ I 
^ ^ ^t^nr^TT ^ i\hT ®nl^ f^Rl> 

? ^ ^tsiTC f^tr^n qft^ qrftsr i 
\ 8 ‘^twre WT^Jira gfir ^ m, fern ftf ?’ 

u ‘sT»lt qr^ zniTT ^JTW f^qifs’ I 

<< ‘^tiTTT 5i^qm gftr qrvt in, ft? ?’ 

?'S ‘^m nrarR nmra i’ 

‘ntm^ si^qra gfn m, ^mn^^ T’ 

^£. ‘iimr igT^qK nlmr nra^nn ntinw^ f^mfe T 
«i^qra gfn ^ nr, qwraf f^qx ftf ?' 
8.? ‘qm isi^qrt ntnw: qx^r ^nxqr ^nxfe i’ 

^nx ^nx fqq nq fqqx, 

qr qqfq nnxRitx: srqf iiq q’qi ii 


TRANSLATION. 

No. II. 

The Bibth of Sonabata. 

1 and 2. A Brahmana Pandita came from the north. 
The name of (this) Brahmaqa (was) 'Taripafra,’ (and) 
the name of the BrSrhmani (his wife ) was ‘ Khoja. ’ 

8. A Baja ( named) Sonaraya was born in that 
family [(/«L, house) of the aforementioned Brahmana ]. 
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4, 6 and 6. The Brahmani gave birth (to him) 
after (completing the usual jieriod of pregnancy which 
extended over) ten months and ten days. (When she was 
seized with the pangs of childbirth, she ) began to call the 
midwife, who lived in that town, with the following 
words : “ O midwife ! come, come. I am dying.” 

7 and 8. After she had called once, twice, and thrice, 
the midwife, who lived in that town, came to her assis- 
tance {lit, , arrived there). 

9, 10 and 11. Having cut the fastenings of the clay- 
and-wattle wall (of the room,) (the midwife) entered 
therein. Having entered the room, slie caused (the parturi- 
ent Brahmani) to sit in a dhama (or wicker-work basket 
made of rattan-cane). Thereafter Sonaraya was born {lit., 
was ushered into the world). 

12 and 13. Having washed the (new-born) child, 
the midwife took it upon her lap, (and) put a golden 
chain round its Avaist {lit., dressed it with a golden 
chain). 

14. (Then addressing the Brahmani,) she said: “ O 
mother I take your child. What will you give me ?” 

15. (The BrahmaiiT replied) : “(I) have given you 
five rupees in cash. (What more do you want?)” 

16. ( The midwife replied ) : “O mother 1 take your 
child. What will you give me ? ” 

17. ( The Brahmani replied ) : “ ( I ) have given 
you the golden bedstead for lying upon. (What more 
do you want?)” 

18. ( The midwife replied ) : “ O mother ! take your 
child. What will you give me ? ” 

19. (The Brahmani replied ) : “ (I) have given you 
the golden dish for eating out of. ( What more do you 
want? )” 

20. (The midwafe replied) : “ O mother ! take your 
child. What will you give me ? ” 
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21. (The Brahmani replied) : '*(!) have given you 
the golden receptacle for holding the prepared betel- 
leaves. (What more do you want?) ” 

22. Having carefully taken ( the articles that had 
been given to her ), (the midwife) placed the child upon 
(the Brahmaiil’s ) lap. 

23. Here ends (the story of) Sonaraya’s birth. 


(0 

8 «izraft or*! t ^ ok ^ ; 

^ ^ w^fkfsr gra I 

^ gra ^f^gr trarg* 

« gi trargt t gra wi^, gr ^ gkr, 
f^ig gfggr ^ wkr i 

£. fgang wg fegr i 

? » 5iig(T fggk gknTtk fggr i 
t \ fsRT trf^ grftgr, 

%gl *5% g’g( gk ^ftgrok fggr ; 

I ^ ^ggr^ wg vrftgT> 

?8 g’g git ^TOk I 

?«. ‘ gi<JK gig T gifg gilggr’. 

wg wfeiT) 

5 P% g’g grt gtgmk fw i 
‘graK grg t ?nfg gtf grfggr i’ 
ic. gi^ig gg gtg? «bt^ i 
%gt gi g’g git ftgr i 
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5^? ‘^irar?: ?ira t wtr gifitm i’ 

IRR «ftqT, 

snt I 

“^rraTT Tira t wrf^ wt?: gr fiw t’ i 
^i*i'si sSknr ^iTi# 5in(z<jT i 

ft ▼’t tisHTT’?: ftiJT I 

^•o tn^cr^T fw <Tt% ®rar f^gr 

Rc ‘gigRig ftgr gr’t jhthn: gi’^n ft ?’ 

^c. ‘TWi gif® gR gift, ’gr?: grg ft ?’ 

?<> ftn gr't ssnw?: ^1% ft ?’ 

“ggr qrft ’irft tfjT, gK qig % ?’ 

‘tfgiug fggr gf’t simr?: urtr ft ?’ 

‘ggf gift ^ ^ gig ft ?’ 

^8 ‘gfgrog fggi gr’t slum gr’gg ft ?’ 

‘ggf gift gitr grzT. gK grg ft ?’ 

‘^I gra i t g figr gt’T sgmN: gi’?g ftr ?’ 

^-8 “ggi grfe ^ gjg ft ?’ 

‘tfgrog fggi gr't gimia: gx’gg ft f 
^c. gi^T ggrfj ‘gjgn’ git grgrft ii” 

TllANSLATfON. 

No. III. 

The marriage of Sonarata. 

1. Duttara, duttara — 

2. Duttara dura gharalchdni re ghana ganthe rud, 

3. Ghana gdnthera rud re hatdbatl pdna.' 


* I am unable to mako oifl tho meaning of the first three lines of this folk>Bong. 
I have, therefore, transliterated them into Roman uharactera. 
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4. Sitting together, the two JPlra (or saints) eat the 
hatahatl^ betel -leaves. 

6. Having consulted together, the two Firs (or 
saints) went to (a place named) Haryanisi. 

6. Having seen (them), the tigers and bears of (the 
place named) Haryanisi began to fly away. 

7 and 8. (Seeing the tigers and bears fly away, the 
two Firs cried out) : “ O tigers and bears i do not fly 
away ; do not fly away. Make flags (so that) we may 
play at the game called Darji, ” 

9. While playing with tlie flags, the Fir's mind lightly 
turned to thoughts of love-making the Fir's mind 
became a paroquet {tiya)\ 

10. Sonaraya ought to be married to a befitting 
(bride). 

11 and 12. (At this time), the flowers, which were 
in the sky, began to drop down (upon the earth below). 
(But) these flowers could not be used for the purpose 
of Sonaiaya’s marriage. 

13 and 14. (Thereafter), a lapful of the flowers of 
(the plant named) Jcyachada were brought. (But) these 
flowers also could not be used for the purpose of Sonaraya’s 
marriage. 

15. “ O florist 1 go again and bring other flowers 

for flowers)”, 

16 and 17. (Thereupon the florist went and) brought 
a cocoanut-shellful of the flowers (called) mala, (But) 
these flowers also could not be used for the purpose 
of Sonaraya’s marriage. 

18. “ O florist ! go again and bring other flowers 

{lit., for flowers). ” 

19 and 20. (Thereupon the florist), having put on 
oho^araB^ in his ears, (went and) brought the flowers 

^ I am unable to make out the meaning of the word hatabati 
* The chodara most-likely, a kind of ear •ornament. 
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(called) hodara, (But) these flowers also could not be 
used for the purpose of Sonaraya’s marriage. 

21. “ O florist ! go again and bring other flowers 

for flowers).’* 

22 and 23. (Thereupon the florist went and) brought 
fs, padarlful^ of lotus flowers. (But) these flowers also 
could not be used for the purpose oP Sonaraya’s marriage. 

24. “ O florist 1 go again and bring otlier flowers 

for flowers.) ” 

26 and 26. (Thereupon the florist went), cut the 
flowers of the sola plant {Mschynomene paliidosa) with a 
sword, (and) brought (tliem). These flowers were used 
for the purpose of Sonaraya’s marriage. 

27 and 28. The neighbours’ daughters enquired 
at the top of their voices {Ut,^ by bawling out) : “ O 
Sonaraya ! what dowry have you got by marrying?” 

29. (Sonaraya replied) : I have got (for my dowry) 
one^ cow and a calf. What more should T get ? ” 

30. (The neighbours’ daughters again enquired) : 
” O Sonaraya ! what dowry have you got by marrying ?” 

31. (Sonaraya replied) : “ I have got (for my dowry) 
one® empty lota (or hell-metal pot). What more should I 
get? ” 

32. (The neighbours’ daughters again enquired) : 
“ O Sonaraya ! what dowry have you got by marrying ?” 

33. (Sonaraya replied): ‘T have got (for my dowry) a 
pair of shoes and an umbrella. What more should I 
get ?” 

34. (The neighbours’ daughters again enquired) : '*0 
Sonaraya \ What dowry have you got by marrying ?” 

36. (Sonaraya replied): “I have got (for my doway) a 
bell-metal receptacle for holding prepared betel-leaves. 
What more should I get?” 

^ The padart i!«, most likely, a kind of flower* basket. 

• The woid pdchhi (tllfe), most likely, means one or one item. 
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36. (The neighbours’ daughters again enquired): “O 
Sonaraya ! What dowry have you got hy marrying ?” 

37. (Sonaraya replied): ‘T have got (for my dowry) 
an elephant and a horse. What more should I get ?” 

38. (The neighbours* daughters again enquired): “O 
Sonaraya ! wliat dowry have you got by marrying ? *’ 

39. (Sonaraya replied) : “ I have got one girl of my 
father-in-law’s house, who has been given (in marriage) 
to me.” 

(«) 

^-Jtrerarr i 

I ^ lira, 

^ nmr ^ ®T«if — 

^ ^ ^ 

8 tm: gi’t i’ 

a. SIT ^ wit’ 

^ 'm qfftts: ?’ 

« TXT^ t f%TT n WTJTTTn,’ 

^ stirf^ sun^ qftgr’ i 

£. sroi^ t srasT, 

^ Ijlr ^IT’^ 51T5ISI I 

U ‘f% ^ ^ t, tr i’ 

‘qt^TT^n srf%siT?: ^ wi^,’ 

‘%jisr l%?rT ftsTO sTf’t i’ 

^8 ^ SIT Sfit »T<f ^W^IiTT. ^ STT ^ WK ; 

1 8. ^ STT^ ; 

sirt^ Tjfcn, sT^ qri% 5T% 

51^ 4ym(^ »n»T!T^ ; 

^t: ^nsTT m®T 'sHt’S) 'sHt^si *n^ sj^, 
ic. I 
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irt f%in 

St fe^rnr %7rT^ 411<r«i i 

•llS 

%ii 9% ^ ^Njt I 

^8 TTRXft f%^T ^nfw, 

T% T% wftrm II 

TRANSLATION. 

No. IV. 

An Account of the Fir^s or Saint’s Greatness. 

1, 2, 3 and 4, (When) a merchant (named) Kesava 
was sailing in {lit. rowing) a boat along the other bank 
(of the river), the Plr (or saint) Sonaraya called out (to 
him) from the opposite bank (and) said : “ 0 merchant 

Kesava ! hear what I am saying to you. I want to go 
to Kartulla’s mosque. Do be good enough to row me 
across the river.” 

5 and 6. (The merchant replied) : “ O faqir of God ! 
I have loaded the boat with wealth and goods The 
towers are unwilling to take any more load. How can I 
row you across the river ? ” 

7 and 8. (Sonaraya replied) : “ O merchant Kesava ! 
go away, go away rowing your boat. (When) I shall sit 
down to perform namaj {i.e., to say my prayers), (I) shall 
inflict (on you) condign {lit., some more) punishment (for 
your refusal to row me across the river).” 

9, 10 and 11. (When), having performed the namaj, 
the Plr (Sonaraya) was about to go away, twelve clouds, 
having arrayed themselves in (their proper) attire, came 
(there and) enquired (of him) : “ O Plr I for what purpose 
have (you) summoned (us)? (We) shall perform that very 
work.” 
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12 and 13. (Sonaraya replied): “O clouds! hear 
what I say to you. Destroy the fourteen boats of the 
mercliant Kesava.” 

14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19. Some (of the clouds) 
raised a storm (and enveloped the sky in) darkness. 
Some (of the clouds) caused a heaviness (to weigh 
upon the boats). (Having been overtaken by this 
storm), the merchant Kesava’s boats were tossed to and 
fro in the river. Holding the oars, the rowers wept ; the 
helmsman wept on the roof (of the cabin of the boat). 
The wealthy merchant {lit., the merchant trading with a 
capital of one lakh of rupees) wept within {lit., in the 
middle of) the cabin (of tlio boat). The fore part (of the 
boat) (sank beneath the w ater) ; (then) the stern (of the 
boat) sank (beneath tlie w'ater) ; (tlien) the liull (of the 
boat) sank (beneath the w^atcr) ; (then), one hy one, sunk 
the tops of the masts (of the boat). 

20 and 21, Thereafter, (by) the decree of God, the 
boat, which was laden w ith the Koran and (other holy) 
books, rose (above the w^ater). 

22 and 23. Thereafter, the boat with (its) deck turned 
upside dowm l ose (above the w^ater) ; (and) the deck of 
that boat could ])e seen from the kingdoms {lit., countries) 
of fourteen Kajas. 

24. Thereafter, the boat with its Icasiya} turned upside 
down rose (above the w^ater). 

25. Then the fourteen boats, one after the other, 
floated up (above the water). 

(0 

^ ^ f6r?Rr •, 

^ I am uuablo to make oat the moaniug of the word kaaiyd 
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^ ^rtsfroS?: t % ^g?:, 

^ t I 

'Q z^ iixg?: 55?: 

c 5?TT cr^RHt?: t^T ^TSRft 
I ^Tf% fk^ X 
? ? m\ wife t ; 

mh ^q^: g% q|^ ^ gr, 

^ ^ cTift ^qr g% ^ragFR ii 

TRANSLATION. 

No. V. 

The E/Iddles propotjndeb (to the Pir Sonaraya) in 
His Wedding-Chamber. 

1, 2, 3 and 4i, (There is) one room, which is hichala 
pichaJa? Six pairs of brass (ingots) were left on (the 
roof of) that room. (1) constructed (a) boat with 
(these) six pairs of brass (ingots). Sonarayct’s mother 
will sail in that boat. 

5. Sonaraya’s mother is very clever. 

6. The flowers of the champaha {Michelia champaca) 
are getting dried up on the roof (of the cabin of that boat.) 

7. Kalkya Majumdara is smoking (a) huqqa (or hubble- 

bubble) which is making a oubbling noise making 

noise of gamura gumura.) 

8. Dhuma Paladara is holding a tipa^ over that 
(boat). 

t 1 am unable to make out the moanini of the words hichala pichala, 

“ 1 am unable to make out the meuing- of the word fipa. 

25 
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9. (The name of) Dhuma Paladara’s son is Hajari 
Bajari. 

10. (I) shall give one lakh granaries ('which are) 
haoyari naoyari} 

11. (I) shall give (you) twelve houses (at the) Soha~ 
nera KachhaH ^ 

12. (I) shall place (within) the cabin of that (boat) 
(one) tuhgi^ of flowers. 

13. (I) shall place eight ornaments upon that (boat). 

U) 

? t qfeT— >n’?r ^ qra. 

^ ?rra i 

^ Mirant 

8 insJtT gftT’ 

8, ^ ijferT '5fTfw, 

4 ^ — 

'3 laftat ^5!iT gfir’, 

q^5 ^nfii i’ 

t qf «iT gfrr’, 

qf’t ^nfin’ 

\ I qr’^ qjT^TsaT gfw,’ 

<8 ‘*mp ^rrfw.’ 

( I “W gw gftr/ 

1 8 qnftr’ I 

<8 «aT^ ftqrqt qrrart qfeq ^— 

gfw,’ 

> ram unable to make out the nieanin(? of the wordy haoyan naoyari. 

* I am unable to make out the meaning of the exprossion Sobanera Kachhari. It 
nay 1 m the name of a place, 

' > I am unable to make out the meaning of the word /ungi. It may mean a certain 

IMMure. 
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‘WSIT f^T WT^fT r 
*ii6T 

\c. ‘3imT 5T5Fan gfir,’ 

^ e ‘^^rro-?nti ^nfiT i’ 

R? ‘^rrarisr-JTRT ^ gOi,’ 

f^T jnrq ^iftr i’ 

^ HT^T gfir,’ 

n% irara ^nfir i’ 

^a. ‘fu’T 71% crai% gfw,’ 

nTTji ^nfir i’ 
a ‘■prra ^ 13 ^ f^gr ht^sjh gftr,’ 
a:’^ ^nfir i’ 

^£. gfk,’ 

\o ‘jRf^ ^ifjT r 

^ ? ‘^7R ▼’% ^3n gfir,’ 

‘Tsga: T’2f i’ 

‘TJga: gfw,’ 

‘f^re HiTw VTftr r 
^a, sin%a; f^siTO ^raiT t — ii 

TRANSLATION. 

No. VI. 

1. Having come with the help of a stick, Bdntai^ is 
going away. (He) went away with the help of a stick, 

2. Having been struck with a stick, Gora (or Sri 
Krishna) is going to (his) father’s house. 

3. 4i and 5. (Sri Krishiia’s friend says) : “ 0 BdnfcU} 
of Syama (or Sri Krishna) (who is) of a shining black 

complexion ! (if) you go to (your) father’s house, I shall 

• 

‘ 1 am unable to make out the meaning of the word Bantai 
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catch hold (of you) by the hair (of your head and) bring 
(you back).” 

6, 7 and 8. Ihe Bantai of Syama (or Sri Krishna) 
(who is) of a shining black complexion (says) : If you 
catch hold (oF me) by the hair (of ray head) and try to 
bring (me) back, I shall fall down upon (my) legs."’ 

9 and 10. (Sri Krishna’s friend replies) : “If you 
fall down upon (your) legs, I shall take (you) up in 
(ray) lap (and) bring (you) back.” 

11. [The Bantai of Syaraa (or Sri Krishna) (who 
is) of a shining black complexion asks] : “ Will you 
take (me) up in (your) lap (and) try to bring (me) 
back ?” 

12. (Sri Krishija’s friend replies) : “(Yes, I will) ; 
(and, moreover), I shall wash (you) in the river.” 

13. 14 and 15. The Bantai of Syama (or Sri Krishna) 
(who is) of a shining black complexion says : “If you 
wash (me) in the river, I shall become a fish of the 
river.” 

16 and 17. (Sri Krishna’s friend replies) : “If you 
become a fish of the river, I shall catch you {lit., strain) 
by means of a fishing- net.” 

18, 19 and 20. The Bahtni of Syama (or Sri Krishna) 
(who is) of a shining blaok complexion (says) : “ If you 
catch me {lit., strain) by means of a fishing-net, I shall 
become a star of the sky.” 

21 and 22. (Sri Krishna’s friend replies) : “If you 
become a star of the sky, I shall shoot {lit., strike) arrows 
(and) pellets (at you).” 

23 and 24. (The Bantai of Sri Krishna says) : 
“ If you shoot {lit,, strike) arrows (and) pellets (at me), I 
shall take shelter {lit,, run) beneath the standing stubble 
of the reaped paddy.” 

25 and 26. (Sri Krishna’s friend replies): “If you 
take shelter {lit,, run) beneath the standing stubble of the 
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reaped paddy, I shall kill (you) by setting fire to the 
standing stubble of the reaped paddy.” 

27 and 28. (The Bantai of Sri Krishna says) : “ If 
you (want to) kill (me) by setting fire to the standing 
stubble of the reaped paddy, I shall remain (there) by 
becoming a mustard-seed.” 

29 and 30. (Sri Krishna’s friend says): “If you 
remain (there) by becoming a mustard-seed, I shall be- 
come a pigeon (and) pick (you) up (by means of my 
beak).” 

31 and 32. (The Bantai of Sri Krishna says) : “ If 
you will (want to) pick (me) up (by means of your 
beak), I shall become a rat (and) remain (there).” 

33, 34 and 35. (Sri Krishna’s friend replies)': “O 
Bantai of Syama (or Sri Krishna) (who is) of a shining 
black complexion ! if you become a rat (and) remain 
(there), I shall become a cat (and) kill you.” 
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APPENDIX B. 

Glossary of Words Appertaining to the Pabna Dialect 
of the Bengali Language, which have been used in the 
Foregoing Six Folk-Songs. 

[The Boman numeral represents the number of the 
folk-song, and the Arabic numeral stands for the number 
of the line wherein the word has been used.] 


(IV. 18). N. The fore part of a boat. 

(I- 2.). Ftep.phr. After the expiry of. 

(III. 13, 10, 19 etc.) V. Brought. 

(VI. 5, 10). V. Shall bring back. 

(VI. 7, 11). T\ Bring back. 

(II* I^> 10, 18). Fers. .pi*on. Me. 
ym (VI. 1). V. participle. Having come. 

(I. 1, 5 ; II. 1 ; IV. 10). V. Has come ; have 
been attacked with came. 

(IV. 6, 20). N. po88. ea8€. God's, of God. 

(III* 10* 1“ sky. 


(II* 

^IffSTER: (VI. 30, 31). N". A pigeon, 
qramr (V. N- Kalhya Majumdara appears to 

be the name of a person. 
iKtfilQT (IV. 24). N. Meaning unknown. 
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(IV. 21). JV. A (holy) book. 

(III- 13). ZiL, having filled the lap with ; 
(here) a lapful of. 

3i^ (III. 13). N. The flower of (the plant 
named) Kyaclia(]d. I am unable to give its botanical 
name. 


(il. 19). Adj, p1ii\ For eating out of. 
?|CT (VI. 30). V. Pick up. 

(VI. 31). V, Pickup. 

(III. 8). r. May play. 


^'5 (VI. 9). Adv.phr. Upon the legs. 

(V. 3). V, Constructed, 
t (III- 8)- ^ ■ Make. 

(IV. 16). N, A helmsman. 

(VI. 14, 16). N, A fish of the river. 

W (VI. 12, 13). Adj.phr, In the river. 
qiS (III. 2). Meaning unknown. 

(III. 3). Meaning unknown. 

?n’^ (VI. 1). V. M'ent away. 

?re^ (V. I). Adj.phr. Mliich is making a bubbling 
noise. 

(IV. 18). N. It, most likely, means ‘ the hull' 
ipit (IV. 5). N, A tower. 

^TVIT (VI. 8). Ado. phr. Upon the legs. 

(VI. 2). N. It appears to be a corruption of the 
word which is another name of Sri Krish^a. 

(IV. 23). N. The deck. 

^ (IV. 22). •N. The deck. 

(V. 10). N, A granary. 
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^ (III. 2, 3). Meaning unknown. 

^ (1. ^o). K,' ^Tbe meaning of the word ghot 

is unknown to me. The whole expression may mea 
‘ a milch cow." 


(I. 7)' Flowing. 

(I. 2, 3) N. A disciple. 

(IIT. 19). N. It is, most likely, a kind of ear- 
ornament. 

(IV. 13, 23 and 25). Num. adj. Fourteen. 


(II- 12, 14, 16, 18 etc.). N. The new-born child. 

(VI. 17, 19). V. lAt., strain ; (herp) catch. 

(I- II)* -V. A saspender made of strings which 
is hung from the ceiling of a house or from the 
thatch of a hut and on which articles, particularly 
articles of food, are placed and kept suspended in 
order to prevent them from being eaten by mice and 
ants. 


31 

giTOl 3^511 (III- lo)- -V. (To) a befitting (bride.) 
sipfUm (I. 12), V. Had known, 
grrsqr (VI. 17, 19). N. A fishing-net. 

(II. 13). N. A chain. 

^ (V. 2, 3). iV. A pair. 

fHj ftft (III. 27). N. Daughters. 
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Z 

(IV. 15). K Were tossed to and fro. 

(V, 7). K Is smoking, 
ftq (V. 8). Meaning unknown, 
fell (III. 9). N, A paroquet. 

(V. 12). N. Meaning unknown. It may mean a 
certain kind of measure. 


Tnwit (IV. 17). Adv. phr. Within the cahin 
(of the boat). 

^aif (IV. 2). V. Called out. 
f%g5T (IV. 1, 5, 7 eiv.). N. A boat. 

(I. 5). N. This word is, most likely, a misprint for 
dilMi which means a clod of earth. 

(I. 4). V. A clod of earth. 


f\T{% (III. 25). Adv. pfir With a sword. 

(II. 15, 17, 19, etc. ; IV. 12). Fer^i. pron. You. 
(IV. 3). Fers. pron. You. 


n 

(I. II). r. part. Having kept. 


(in. 8). M It is the name of a game, 
(IV. 15). Adr. phr. In the river. 

26 
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^ 0 ^ 

(II- 5, 6, 8, lo, 12). N. A midwife. 
(IV. 16). N. A rower. 
f^T (II. 14i, 16, 13 etc) F. Gave. 

(I. 1 ; III. 1, 2). Meaning unknown. 
(III. 2). Meaning unknown. 

(I. 9). F. Give. 


(V. Title). N. A riddle. 

(II. lo). Adv. phr. In a wicker-work basket 
made of rattan-cane. 

(VI. 13). F. Wash. 

(V. 8). N. nom. case. Dhymd Faladdra 
appears to be the name of a person. 

(V. 9). N. pass. case. Dlimna Faladara^s. 


(IV. 15 ; V. 3). N. A boat. 

(IV. 22, 24). Adj. Turned upside down. 
(V. 4). Adv, phr. In the boat. 

(IV. 18). N. poss. case. Of the boat. 


a 

(VI. 8). F. Shall fall down. 
q^T (VI. 9). F. Fall down. 

vrfcn (III. 22). A padari (q^) is, most likely, a 
kind of flower-basket. Lit., having filled a padari 
with ; {here) a padaHiwX of. 

qft^^ (III. 13). V. Lit., dressed ; {here) pat round 
the waist. 

qj^ (IV. 18). N. The stern of a boat. 
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mfe (III. 29, 31, 33, etc.) Nnm, adj. One ; one item of. 
ql# (I. 13). Adv. Then. 

(III. 29). N. pass. case. Neighbours’ 
q RIlfib (III. 39). r. Have ^ot. 
qr'^ (III. 28, 30, 32, etc.). V. Have (you) got. 
cfti (III. 27). V. Enquired. 


qr^iTT^ (IV. 20). jV. a decree. 


(IV. 7). V. pirt. Eiowing. 

(I. 11)- Defrauded. 

q%^ (II. 11). F. Lit., was ushered into the 
world ; (here) was born. 


(III. 9). LH., the mind became a paroquet ; 
{here) the mind lightly turned to thoughts of love- 
making. 

(IV. 4). 1^. (To) the mosque. 

(V. 4, 5). N. Mother. 

TTH^IT (VI. 23, 27). F. FAt., strike ; (here) shoot ; kill, 
wfer (in. i6). FAt., having filled a cocoanut- 
shell with ; (here) a cocoanut-shellful of. 

^5^ (III- lb). -V. The flowers of the plant called 
Mala. I am unable to give its botanical name. 

(I. 4) N. The pupil of the eye. 
ifm (III. 8). Pers^pron. We. 

(I. 9). Pers. pron. We, 
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^ (III. 15, 18, 21, 24, eic,). V. Clo. 
(VI. 4f). V, Go. 




(V. 2). V, Were left. 

(VI. 28). V, Shall remain. 
(III- 2, 3). Meaning unknown. 


(VI. 1). Adv. pkr. With the help of a stick. 
^ (VI. 2). Adv. pJt7\ Having been struck 
with a stick. 

(V. 10). Num, adj. Lakh ; one hundred thousand. 

(JII. 15, 18, 21, etc.) Pi^ep. Por. 

(III. 31). y. A bell-metal pot. 

(^n^ — ) (IV. 3, 12). Hear what I am saying. 




(I- 1^* A year. 

(III. 3, 4). Meaning unknown. 

(IV. 12). r. Say. . 

(VI. 1, 3, 6, etc,). Meaning unknown. 

(VI. 22, 23). N, A pallet. 

(I* 10). Adv.phr. To the tethering-place. 

(II. 9) N, It appears to be a corruption of the 
w^ord and means a fastening. 

(II. 1). Adj. Brahmapa. 
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(TT. 2). N. pass, case. Of the Brahman! or the 
Brahm ana’s wife. 

(II. 2). N. 2:>oss. case. Of the Brahmana. 
f5r?TT (III. Idf, 17, 20, ele,). N, Marriage, 
ftxn — ) (III. 10). F. Ought to he married. 

(VT. 81). N, A cat. 

^ (IT 22). F. part. TTavin<r carefully talcen. 

(V. 9). N. A son. 

^ (TIT. 10). iV. The flowers os the plant called 
Boilara. I am unahle to give its hotanical name. 

(IT- ^). poss. rase. Of the clay-and'Wattle 

wall. 

51ITWI: (ITT. 28, 30, 32, etc,), .V. Dowry, 


(VI. 16). F. Become. 

(A^I. 28, 29, 30, etc.). Gerund. By becoming. 

(ITT. 6). ) Ilarijdnisi is, most likely, the name 

(ITT. 6). 1 of a place. 

(ITT. 12, 11, 17, 20, etc,). F. Could be used. 
(m-)(U.23). r. Ends. 

(VI. 21). r. Become. 

(V. 10). Meaning unknown. 

^TSTlft (V. 9). iV. Hajari Bajari appears to be the 
name of a person. 

1). Meaning unknown. 

(VT. 26, 27). I The word hiirZi (f?l) means ‘ the stand- 
(VI. 21, 25). ^ ing siuhhle of the reap>€d paddy, ^ 
(I. 5). X. Treatment with scant courtesy. 

(I. 8). ^e;/. Swajeng the body to and 

fro. 

ftWT (V. 7). iV. A huqqa or hubble-bubble. 

— ) (T- 3)- 'T'reafc with scant courtesy. 
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(VI. 28, 29). N. A mustard-seed. 

(II- 10). V. port. Having entered. 

(II. 0). V. Enteied. 

(IV. J, 3, 7, ete.). A merchant. 

(III. 3). V. part. Having consulted together. 
(V. 11). N. "Sohanera' Kachharl may be 
the name of a place. 



A few aspects of the 5ocial History 
of Bengal 

(Mainly of the Pre-Henaissance Period) 

BY 

Tamonash Das Gupta, M.iV. 

Manners a/nd Customs. 

{i) The custom seems to have been of giving the 
younger sister of a bride to the bridegroom as part of 
dowry.' This practice in an altered form still lingers in 
Jalpaiguri.'* 

{ii) The dog which is now looked upon as untouch- 
able by the Hindus, was a favourite domestic animal in the 
11th and 12th centuries.^ 

(Hi) There is a reference to the custom of pre- 
serving the dead.* This custom still obtains among the 

1 See Manik Chandra RSjar Gfln, Tjp. Sel., Vol I, p. 47, ‘ fWl 

^ Babu Naliiiikanta Bhattasali refers to the practice prevalent in the district of 
Jalpaiguri of giving away the maid-attendaiits of a girl of respectable family as dowry 
to her bridegroom at the time of marriage. (See p. 9, lihatlaBah’s edition of Maina* 
mati Songs.) Prof. Jogeschandra Bay says that the practice current in tlie Baja’s 
palace in Orissa is to give away the maid-servants of the bride in dowry on marriage 
occasions (see Frativa, Bhadia 1328 B.S ). The custom referred to hero seems 
to relate to sisters. The similarity in the two names, Aduna and Paduuu, and the 
fact that on Govindachandra’s desertion of the Palace, the other wives of the prince 
went to the harem of Khetu, his half-brother, but Aduna and PadunS remained trne 
to the ascetic prince, seem to indicate that PaduuS was a sister of Adunfl and did 
not hold an inferior position. 

■ S3e Manik Chandra BAjdr G&n, Typ-Sel., Vol. T, p. 61, ' 

I’ * 

* See Bangsidas, p. 34®> * ^till ’ I 
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Buddhist priests of Burma. ( Cf. also the ancient Egyptian 
practice). 

(iv) Women enjoyed greater freedom before Maho- 
medan invasion.' 

(v) The penance known as Sltale bhar self- 

torture by impalement) was current in the pre-Maho- 
medan period. A devotee practising this penance could, 
it was believed, win favour from the god worshipped. 
Ranjavati got a son by practising this penance.^ 

(vi) The holy thread was not an indispensable accom- 
paniment of the Brahmin as it is now. The Brahmin 
astrologer in Manik Chandra Rajar Gan puts on the holy 
thread when going out '^. There is a saying about the 
Barendra Brahmins, ‘ ^^'51 ftfe 

In the Bijay Gupta’s Padma Puran the Mahomedan Police 
are found “ to seize those Brahmins only who wore sacred 
threads ^ ) which shews 

that there were Brahmins who did not use the thread. 
The word itself indicates that the sacred 

thread was a thing to be worn at the time of some religious 
function, ‘ Jajna. ’ In Nepal among brothers in a Brahmin 
family, those alone are entitled to wear the holy thread 
who follow a priestly life, 

(vii) A husband on the eve of a long journey, such 

as sea- voyage, used to leave a sealed document to his wife 
testifying to the period he had lived with her, so that in case 
of her becoming in his absence, she might not be 

subjected to popular scandal. This practice bad probably 
originated from the point of view of safeguarding the 

' Soe Mainamatir Gin, p. 17, ^1^1 I 

PiffI I 

' ' Ft^tni W m \ ’ | Oliarmarfijer 

Git by Narasingha Bav^u, Typ. Sel.. Vol, I, p 465. 

* ‘ (3ltvp p. 68, Typ. Sel., Vol. 1. 
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honour and interest of a wife.^ This document has been 
termed Mayapatra ’ by Kavikankan (p. 190) which in 
Sanskrit means the decision of a Law Court. 

{mil) Passports with royal seal under the name of 
‘ Berajpatra ’ used to be issued formerly.^ Another kind 
of Passport in the shape of ‘ I)uri ’ or thread has been 
mentioned in the Life of Maladhar Basu of Kulingram.® 
Chaitanya Deva addressed Eamananda of Kulingram by 
saying ‘ I ^ 

II 

(/.r) The system of trial by ordeal was described by 
the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang in the 7th century. 
{Vide Vincent Smith’s Early History of India, p. 842.) 
It was prevalent in England before the Norman conquest 
betAveeii 449-520 iV.!). To walk Idindfold over red-hot 
ploughshares, to plunge one’s arm into boiling water, to 
grasp hot iron and to bo thrown into water, were some of 
the items of English ordeal.'^ Some of these ordeals 
have been mentioned in our old literature. Baja Mfinik- 
chandra tested the veracity of his mother by putting 
her into a vat containing Imrning oil.® Cooking of 
iron grains till they softened like rice was another 
form of ordeal.’ But ordinarily there were eight ordeals 
for judging a person, they were known as ^ Astaparik- 
sha.’^ These ordeals were known as A (jni-pariksha^ (fire 


^ Bee Baiigsi Dus, Manasa Manual, p .Sl7. 

a Baugsi Das, p. 835. 

3 See Baiigabhasa-O-Salntya, p 152. 

See Chaitanya Charitamrita, p 176. 

® Vide Grardiner, j), 32, and Tout, p. 78. 

•» See Typ. Sol , Vol. I, pp. 55.67. 

’ See Bnngmdaa, p. 519. 

" The following forms of ordeals wcio known as the ' Astapariksha * or the eight 
ordeals . — 

1. ‘ Dharmadharina-pariksha ’ ■ Here a person was to thrust his hand into a big 
jar and pick out instantly a rintr from it, -nithoiit knowing w'hore it was. 

2. ‘ Agni-panksha ’ or Firo ordeal. One was to walk seven times over a furnace 
covering him self with cotton. 
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ordeal), Jala-pm iksha (water-ordeal) and Louha-pavikslia 
(Iron ordeal), ete. We eannot accept all these forms of 
ordeal as historical facts. Th(Te is no douht that in the 
12th and 13th centuries, some forms oC ordeal on these 
lines existed but there is always the tendency of our 
poets to exaggerate facts and mix them with legends. 

(^) ‘The practice of winning tlio heart by magic 
seems to have been popular.^ Curiously a similar practice 
was prevalent in England in the days of hakespeare who 
was a contemporary of the Dengali Poet Kavikankan.^ The 
magic ingredients n ore jjrobably importc^d into I'.uropean 
countries by the Indian gypsies.’’’ 

{ai) The old custom was to pay ‘ ' (^/^ price) to 
the father of the bride.^ This has in tiie course of less 
than half a century been reversed in Bengal amongst the 
higher classes. The bride’s father now pays ‘pan.’ 
Amongst the lower classes the bride’s father receives 
* pan ’ as before. 


3. ‘ Jala-iiarikshu ’ or Water ordeal One m ob to be thrown iuto water bound 
hand and foot. 

4. ‘ Asan-pankHha ’ or Seat ordeal One %vas to remain suspended in tlio air 
without any support 

6. ‘ Anguri-pnriksha ’ or the Ringlordcul : One was to jiick a ring from a jar full 

of boilnig ghee. 

6. ' Sarpa-i)aiilvshH ’ or Si-ake ordeal It is tradiLionall} believed that soino of 
the most venomous snakes have gems ou their hoods The culpiit was to seize one 
from the hood of a snake without being stung 

7. ‘ Loulia jiarikslm ’ or lion oideal : Oue was to handle red-hot iron. 

8. ‘ Tula jiankslia ’ or Bnlauco ordeal One was vmighed with the help of a 
balance and required to be as liglit as a juecc of gold. 

Bohula is said to have passed till oiigh all these ordeals (see Bangsidas, p. 651). 
Tw'o new ordeals are mentioned b) Kavikankau (jq). 181-83), eic. ; Hot iron and 
wax ordeals A red-hot iron was to he carried as one walked round a place seven 
times and oue was put into a wax house which wms sot on fire 

1 Vide Bangsi Das, p. 503, ‘ *1t'9 '^t'3 

and Kavikankau, pp. 136-37, ^\i\ C’TbI ^ 

* See Macbeth, ‘ The Witches’ bath ’ 

■ See History of Bengali Language and Literature, p. 31). 

* Vidt the songs of the Sun god, Typ. Sol., VoL 1, pp, 170-71. 
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(xii) Bestowal of ‘ Mala- Chandan (garland and 
sandal mark) on occasions of social gathering was a time- 
honoured custom. This was a mark of honour shown by 
the host to the person in the gathering who enjoyed the 
highest status in society. This matter was a point of great 
dispute as maiiy would claim precedence. The following 
description is takeji from the ‘ History oC Bengali Language 
and Literature,’ pp. 317-19. It is rendered from 
Kavikankan, pp. 175-70. 

“So he (l)hanapati) weighing all points in his mind 
offered water first to Chand, the merchant. He put the 
sandal mark on liis forehead and hung the garland of 
honour about his neck. At this stage ^ankha Datta said, 
“ In the assembly of merchants, the ])lace of precedence 


^ Kavikaubiiii’M (Jliaudikixv^Mi, i)p. 175-70 
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has always been mine. Your head seems to be turned by 
your riches, you do not pay me the respect that I deserve. 
On the (^radh ceremony of the father of Dhusa Datta, 
sixteen hundred persons belonging to the Bania caste were 
present and the first seat of honour was given to me. 
Dhusa Datta knows it well and Chand may have heard 
of it too.’ Hearing this Dhanapati said, ‘ But in that 
assembly Chand was not present. In points of social posi- 
tion, in the respect that he commands and for his wealth, 
who is there that can bear a comparison with him ? 
Even in the outer apartments of his mansion there are 
seven jars filled with gold.’ Nilambar Das smiled at 
this and said, ‘A new discovery indeed ! Is precedence 
in caste obtained by wealth ? The widows of his six sons 
bemoan their lot in his desolate house. With all his 
riches I count Chand as nothing but a bull in the assem- 
bly.’ Chand retorted, ‘ I know you well, Nilambar Das, 
will you, gentlemen, present here, kindly bear with me 
for a moment while I relate to you the history of his 
father ? His father used to sell myrabolans. 1'he scum 
of the city were his purchasers. He Avould openly mix 
with harlots, and then without even cleansing himself by 
a bath he would sit down to eat. He Avas so great a miser 
that he stowed his cowrie-bundles here, there and every- 
where. Son of such a worthy father, you are not ashamed, 
O Nilambara, to talk aloud in a meeting like this ?’ Mlam- 
bar Das did not look at Chand, but turned towards Ham 
Ray who was his soii-in-laAV and said, ‘ What fault can 
there be in one’s plying his trade ? Is not the keeping of 
cowrie-bundles a legitimate function for all of us avIio 
belong to the Bania caste ?’ He continued ‘ If the 
question of caste is to a rise at all why not take into 
account the case of Dhanapati himself ? His wife tended 
the sheep in the fields. Is this not a great stigma on 
him?”’ 
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{xiii) The position of the merchant community was 
once very high. The princely merchants wore insignia 
of royalty.^ 

{aiv) The non- Ary an custom of sacrilicing tortoise, 
duck and pigeon at the altar of Manasa Devi is rather 
peculiar.“ The Cochas of Coocli-ljcliar who were originally 
non-Aryans, still sacrilicc them on the occasion of the 
Durga Puja. 

{xv) People had a liking for keeping long and flowing 
hair till the 10th century. “ In later days it hung down 
to the neck and Avas known as ^ Babri.' In Orissa and 
Madras this practice of keeping long hair is still 
prevalent. 

(xoi) Widows of tender age were allowed to use 
^ Fdg^ (a sort of red poAvder)and Bracelets of gold 
in places of vermilion and shell bracelets, which only 
the women with their husbands alive are privileged 
to w^ear.^ 


Bihstimes. 

The old literature of Bengal abounds Avith inter- 
esting descriptions of pastimes proving the masculine 
vigour and joy of rural life. Among these pastimes, the 
Chaugan play notal)ly attracts our attention as being 
specially favourite Avith the upper sections of our 
community. 


* Vide Bangaidas, p. 195. 

® Soe Uangsidas, pp. 72-73. 

See Bi jay Gupta, p 196, also Krittivas, ‘ 

^ ^tf^[ ’ I 

* See Ketaka Das Kehomananda, | 
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(i) The f^ame of Chau^an used to be played with 
much vigour.^ The word Chaiigan is of Persian 
origin, from ‘ Chau ’ — a crooked stick and ‘ gan ’ — a field. 
The Chaugfin was plaj^ed on horseback wilh stick and 
l)all. it was play(Ml just in the same way as the Polo of 
the pr(\s(*ut day is done. Moreover, the 2)olo originally 
came from Persia where the Chaugan us('d to be played 
and it may, therefore, be surmised that Chaugan took the 


^ Si'C nau^'-sidlH, j). 27li, nud Allol’s pp 121-122 
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name of polo (from Tibetan ‘Pulu’) afterwards, as it 
travelled down to India rid Tilu't. Hengal is directly 
indebted to Manipur for its introduction to tins country.’ 

In Alciol, we get the following vivid description of the 
same, which gives a clear idea of the manner in n hich it 
was played : 

Two parties, each consisting of ten riders, stood facing 
each other. It was the aim of each rival party to drive 
the ball through tlie goal-posts of the othei*. At first one 
party stood on tlie defensive. 'When the Inlter approached 
the goal of flie fomior W finil with 

hard riding, the defending party lost courage. Put their 
goal was saved by the tact and agility of the goal-keeper 
(King llatna Sen) who sent the ball to the opposite party 
with a good stroke of his stick. 1he opponents received 
the ball in right earnest and again furiously charged the 
other party when it seeni(*d that none could sav(‘- the 
situation. Suddenly the goal-keeper checked the progress 
of the ball and Avith a wonderful dash charged his op])o- 
nents and in their confusion sent the ball right through 
their goal-posts, thus defeating the assailants with much 
smartness and vigour. 

The main point to be considered in the game is the 
throwing of the ball through the opponent’s goal-])osts. 
In polo the same thing is also done. The Avay in Avhieh 
one party defeated the other as montioiKid in the Padina- 
vat C^<11 ^¥1 ’) shoAvs that in Chaugiin 

there was no otiside as in the Polo. As from Chaugiln 
perhaps conies the Polo, so from the Polo perhaps comes 
the Hockey, Golf and Cricket ^ The Cliaugan might also 
be the origin of our indigenous ^Dhophari' a sort of rural 
hockey played Avith a crooked kimboo -stick and ball in 
the district of Mymensingh. 

^ r%de Encjclo. Brit,, Vol 22, iip. 11-12. 

® F»c?e Encyclo. Bnt , \''ol. 22, jip. 1 1-12. 
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(ii) Next to Chauf^an, the Geru play may be men- 
tioned. Geru means a ball (Pralcrit, ‘ to 

be played by a number of boys in which the throwing of 
the ball at the opponent and the catching of it l)y him 
constituted the main point of interest.^ The play is still 
current in Bankura and some other parts of West Bengal. 

(Hi) The Dharmamangal poems give us a clue to the 
method of wrestling and its popularity in by-gone days.® 
In wrestling it had always been the custom to rulj the body 
with the dust of the play-ground, this dust being known 
as ‘ Birmati ’ The ‘ Mallas ’ or wrestlers would after 
tightening the cloth round their loins and a rope known 
as the ‘wrestlers’ rope’ ’) round their heads rub 

their bodies with this grey dust before the game starts. 
There were professional wrestlers generally recruited 
from the lower class people as the lino ' 

would signify. Here is an account of a wrestling 
contest described by this poet. 

“At first the combatants sat crouching, exhibiting 
the strength of their arms, in the course of rubbing their 
bodies with earth, and all the time kept shouting out 
challenge to each other (‘ ^ I 

Then suddenly both of them 
jumped up and caught hold of each other’s arms. Each 


» See Chjindidaa, ‘ TO ’IH’ ’ 1 

® T’lWc Dhurmanmnpfal poems of Ghaimram, pp. 79-82 
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of them tried hard to subdue his adversary and in the 
attempt of doing so every part of the body of each came 
in close contact with that of the other. Interlocking of 
arms, knocking of heads, all formed parts of the contest. 

?ni I itw nm ’). 

After hard struggle, one of the wrestlers (Lausen) got the 
better of the other whom he knocked down upon the earth 
and sitting upon his breast continued showering heavy 
blows on him till he spat blood.” 


Culinary Art. 

The culinary art once attained a high degree of perfec- 
tion in this country. It was regularly cultivated by the 
Hindu women and even the ladies of rank took pride in 
cooking and thus we find a Sauaka and a Khullana prepar- 
ing a hundred palatable dishes. In ancient times a know- 
ledge of the culinary art in a girl was more appreciated 
than any other attainments. It was owing to the peculiar 
condition of domestic life in the Hindu society and the 
part allocated in it to women that they acquired efficiency 
in the art and learnt how to cook innumerable articles 
of food. Hue regard was always paid to the ordinary 
rules of Hygiene in preparing these dainties. 

In ‘ Haker-Vachan ’ composed between the 8th and 
12th centuries A.H. we find mention of curries, plain and 
simple, being composed mainly of vegetables, bearing a 
striking contrast to the subsequent rich dishes of meat 
and onion of the Mahomedan period. In Manikchandra 
Eajar Gan and in other writings of the pre-Mahomedan 
period mention of fifty dishes was very common. 

Some of the meals of this period, the preparation of 
which seems to be forgotten in our days, are enumerated 
below : 


23 
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(i) Sita Misri: It was a sort of crystallised sugar 
made in the following process 

“ The juice of sugarcane is boiled first. At that stage 
dregs appear on the surface in the form of froth, which 
when removed the sugar gets condensed. It is known 
as ‘ Raja Gur ’ It is then made into ‘ Modakgur * 

or ball-shaped raw sugar which again is kept in a jar 
having an opening at the bottom. Through this hole the 
liquid portion leaks out. At this stage the upper part of 
the jug is broken and a kind of vegetable leaf commonly 
known as ^ganj' (^[&) is put on the surface. Owing 
to the chemical action the raw ingredients of sugar 
become more refined. But it is yet somewhat coarse and 
in called * Bhtir a' At this stage, the sugar is kept in the 
sun for some time and is then boiled with milk. This 
process makes the sugar milk-white purging it of the 
coarse substance. This refined sugar is again boiled and 
made into small balls which now become very white and 
are called the ‘ Olalandn ’ or ‘ Laddu,* These are boiled 
once more with milk and formed into an entire lump 
which is finally boiled with milk and now the preparation 
of the ‘ Sita-misri ’ or the yellow-coloured crystallised 
sugar is complete.” 


‘ See 'Sahajft Upasana Tntwa/ M. S. (U L.) 
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(n) ‘ Indramitha ’ and ‘ Alfa ’ seem to have been once 
very common. They are perhaps not extant now, ‘ Indra- 
mitha * was an article of food (a sort of sweet) of great 
delicacy.^ ‘ Alfa ’ was a kind of sweetmeat mentioned in 
the Padavali of Chandidas. 

{Hi) Meat of goat with the soft roots of banana plant 
was once a relishing preparation.- 

(iv) ‘ Gadarer Cham * (sheep-skin) seems to have been 
a dainty. In the Manbhum district even the upper classes 
take the skin of sheep, goat, etc., down to the present day 
as they relish the fat beneath the skin.® Gupta, p. 01, and 
Bangsidas, p. 289, “ ^”)- 

(t?) ‘ Dugdha-Kusmanda or a combination of milk 
and gourd is perhaps an obsolete dish now, though once 
very popular.^ 

(vi) ‘ Dugdha-kusumbha ’ was another kind of 
favourite preparation.® In consisted mainly of milk and 
cannabis satim or opium. It is yet extant in Baj2)utana 
where the article is taken on occasions of festivity.® 


* Vide Manikchandra Rajui Can, T\p Sul , Vol 1). 

» Vide Bijay Gupta, p. 94, ‘ I ’ 

* Vide Bijay Gupta, p 94, and Baii!?sul«is, ]> 289, ^ 515 I ' 

* Vide Kavikankan, p. 157, ' 9lf5 fvfill m, | ’ 

* Vide Bharatchandra’s ‘^nuudaniaiiRal/ p 73, 5CI1C5 5t^1’ 

* Vide History of Benj^^ali Language and Literature, p 390. 
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Aryanism and the Rig-Vedic Age 
VIII 

BY 

H. Bruce Hannau. 

It is now possible to gather up the results at which 
we have arrived along the various lines of investigation 
followed out in preceding papers, and to consider the 
effect of those results, with special reference to their 
bearings upon “ Indo-Aryan’* Origins and what are 
popularly known as Vedic Times in ancient Sapta- 
Sindhavah. I propose, therefore, briefly to pass in review 
the findings which we have so far come to. 

With the ultimate truths lying at the bottom of the 
practically unfathomable well of Anthropology, we are 
not concerned : yet, as our subject is Antiquity, it is 
necessary to start from a point in the past that is fairly 
well back. 

Pirst, we saw that mankind may be regarded as 
having originally (i. e., at as remote a period as we need 
bother about) occupied the globe in three main zones. 
(1) In the northern zone dwelt those slant-eyed yellow- 
skinned ethnoi to whom I have given the broad generic 
name ^antho- Turanians. (2) In the central zone dwelt 
those dark-white ethnoi whom I similarly distinguish 
by the broad generic name Melano-Leuhochroi. (3) In 
the southern zone dwelt those duskily coloured ethnoi 
whom we may cal^by the broad generic name Melanochroi. 
Originally, no doubt — say in inconceivably remote 
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‘‘Gondwanaland** days — these latter were black, and 
of a very rudimentary developmental type : but, in course 
of time, as ethnic margins overlapped and mingled, the 
brown sub-stocks came into existence. The same pro- 
cess went on elsewhere, and, race-movements, also from 
time to time occurring, had the effect of complicating 
matters still further; till eventually, out of the three 
original zonal types, numerous and complexly dispersed 
sub-stocks arose, exhibiting, often in mosaic-like groups, 
every variety of type and character, and every inter- 
blending shade of colouring. 

Nevertheless, for millenniums that are really countless, 
amongst these heterogeneous aggregations of humanity, 
one type of man — now very prominent and influential — 
could nowhere be found. North or South, East or West 
— there was no Blond race ! 

At last, however, a Blond race did, as it were, spring 
into existence — how and precisely when, do not very much 
matter. Quite possibly we see vestiges of them in the 
original Libyans of Atlas in north-western Africa. 

At last, also, a -Rosy (or Bhodo-Leukochroic) race 
came upon the scene — how and precisely when, are again 
questions which we need not trouble about. Perhaps they 
were a variant of the Blond (Libyan) group. In any case, 
they made their appearance in the Mediterranean World : 
for we actually find them there — say in B.C. 20,000 — 
a dominant race, superposed upon the previous short, 
slightly-built, Melano-Leukochroic denizens of those 
regions, both in southern Europe and northern Africa. 

The Civilization of the Dark- Whites, or Melano-Leuko- 
chroi, who, so far as we can tell, were the first culture- 
inhabitants of this Mediterranean division of the great 
Central Zone, was inconceivably long, and, in connection, 
first with the worship of the Forces of Nature (and more 
particularly of Re-Production), then with Moon- Worship, 
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and finally with Sun-Worship, was associated with 
a dominant divine-name something like EL and its 
variants. 

The Civilization of the Hosy-Blonds, or Ehodo-Leuko- 
chroi — also inconceivably long, but not so long as its 
predecessor — was more brilliant and progressive, not only 
from a materialistic point of view, but also intellectually, 
and even intuitionally. In connection with a spirituali- 
zing of the mysteries of Sun-Worship (a spiritualizing 
which, so far as it persisted, became esoteric, and, so far 
as it degenerated, became exoteric), this Civilization was 
associated with a dominant divine-name something like 
10 and its variants. In a later, but still even remotely 
pre-Greek, age, one of these variants was Zens. Here I 
am not referring to the familiar “ Homer’s ” Zeus about 
whom we read in classical dictionaries. Though founded 
upon obscurely grandiose popular traditions of the older 
ZeuSy “ Homer’s ” Zeus was the fanciful artificial produc- 
tion of a poetic and very much later, indeed comparatively 
modern, age. In fact — though long before the birth of 
Hellas — this refulgent llhodo-Leukochroic Age may, in 
its latest stage, be called the Zens TJra. 

Our evidence for these two long-enduring and glory- 
enveloped Ages of the remotely ancient Mediterranean 
World — Ages whose fame outvies even that of later 
Minoan and pre-Hellenic JEgean times — has hitherto, it is 
true, only or mainly been found in the matchless legends 
of Greek Mythology. There are some — certain types of 
specialist and their imitators — who affect sneeringly to 
reject such testimony, as constituting no evidence at all for 
the “ scientific mind.” To me, however, its probative force 
is even greater than that of the kind of evidence demanded 
by Didymuses who seem incapable of appreciating any- 
thing that does n<it appeal' directly to the senses. But, 
I ask, in the circumstances of the case, what better or 
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other evidence than these intellectually objective treasures 
of Mythology could we possibly expect ? 

The Civilization of Khem (usually called ancient 
Egypt ) — though isolated and seemingly unique — was 
rooted in the archaic Melano-Leukochroic Age, but it was 
also modified by ethnic and cultural influences streaming 
into it from surrounding Rhodo-Leukochroic sources. It 
was co-eval with both Ages ; it actually survived the pre- 
Hellenic Zeus Era ; and, mature, beautiful, and full of 
vitality, it stands majestically before us, even then an 
ancient phenomenon of the past. Nay, as “ Khem ’’ (home 
of the original old Romiu), it endured up to a date no 
less recent than the 8th century B.C. Eor 2 centuj ies 
more it was ravaged and broken up by merciless enemies 
— all more or less Kassitic — and only from about the 6th 
century and onwards does it become popularly ‘‘Egypt. ” 

Now let us turn aside for a moment, to notice another 
very unique race — but folk oE a vastly dilierent charac- 
ter. I speak of the KASSI. Eastened like a many- 
tentacled monster upon the rest of mankind, these were 
the product of a very extensive amalgamation between 
the mingling margins of the northern zone, where dwelt 
the slant-eyed Xanthochroic Turanians, and the central 
zone, where dwelt the Dark-Whites, or Melano-Leukochroi. 
This momentous event (which doubtless occupied cen- 
turies) seems to have started in the neighbourhood 
of the Caucasus, and in an Age when both these great 
original stocks were at a distinctly rudimentary stage 
of development in volution. Hence the low type evolved. 
Another name by which they went was KAES and its 
variants — whence Keplienians^ Keftiu^ Kappadokians^ 
etc. Caucasus itself appears to preserve some memory 
of both these remote old names. Eor the most part the 
Kassi, or Kafs, inhabited the great mountain-ganglions 
and wilderness-regions of continental Asia and Africa. 
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One flood of them poured into Central Europe from the 
East, after the close of the last Glacial Period (when, 
on the retreat of the Ice-cap, those regions were occupied 
by short, dark-white Palaeolithic man), and, with their 
stormy advent, seem to have introduced the so-called 
Neolithic Age there. Conventional Ethnology knows them 
as Homo Jlpiims, “Alpine man.” Another flood surged 
down into Asia Minor and the adjacent parts of Europe 
and Asia, and arc now classified as Anatolian man. 
Yet another mighty swarm, doubtless using Syria as a 
high-road, passed into Africa, and developed into the 
Keplienians of Kush (Ethiopia). Some, haunting that 
indefinitely widespread stretch of country which of 
yore was yclept Num-Ma^ or Si-Nim (say, Zagros and 
neighbouring regions), acquired notoriety as the Wild 
Huntsmen of Wolf -Lands, and, in Babylonian and Assyrian 
annals, are afterwards mentioned as the denizens of 
Kashshu, Elam, and so forth. Others went still farther 
east, and became known to the ancients as the Kcpheiiians 
of the country eventually so celebrated under the name of 
Persia. And, in even wilder tracts, minor offshoots led a 
lawless and precarious life under such names as the 
Tokhs (People of the Snowy Hange), the Dahyus, the 
Tokhari, and the like — afterwards by the Greeks, the 
Romans, and the Indians called Daai, Dahae, Dasyus, 
Togharioi, Tushara, etc. 

All were par excellence the representatives of 
Barbarism, This does not mean that the ethnoi 
of Kassitic descent were never civilized and cultured. 
Nor does it mean that, from a materialistic point of 
view, they were feckless and effete. In some cases, 
both ancient and modern, their historical representa- 
tives have been very highly cultured, and exceptionally 
efficient, and their civilizations splendid and irresistibly 
attractive — at least to a humanity whose development in 
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volution had only reached that wivolutional stage when 
worldly-mindediiess is the feature by which it is principally 
characterized. Even amongst tlie so-called Culture-races, 
there are still vast numbers of people who are no farther 
advanced than that, along the path of volutional progress. 
In fact, the representatives of Barbarism might be — and 
sometimes were and are — just as intellectual and even 
intuitional as the Culture-races. In respect of efficiency, 
it is open to discussion whether they have not actually 
been superior. Witness the Clialdmans in the days of 
Nebuchadrezzar the Great : and, in our own times, the 
Prusso-Germans of recent SchrecklirhkcU notoriety. 
What really dilTerentiates "‘Kultur” from Culture,” 
and relegates the former to an infamous class by itself, 
is the diabolical uses to which it unfailingly puts its 
attainments and resources — uses which proclaim the fact 
that the animating spirit of “Kultur” is volutional, 
while that of “ Culture ” is evolutional. 

Without staying to trace out the earlier pug-marks 
of Barbarism— its treacherous upheavals, and savage 
attacks upon the Civilized World — I pass at once to the 
epoch when — owing to the break-up of Mediterranean 
Hhodo-Leukochroia at its political and cultural centre 
(say where the iEgean Sea now rolls) — vast multitudes of 
the Hosy- Blonds, or Rhodo-Leukochroi, abandoned for 
ever their age-long Vaejo in the West, and fared forth 
into the East, to found new home-lands there. Be it 
borne in mind that up till now the Rosy-Blond race had 
been confined to the Occident. No such type of man was 
yet in existence in the Orient. 

The first important and permanent result of this 
movement was a mighty amalgamation effected between 
the migrant hosts and the Xantho-Turanian autochthons 
of the long-settled regions lying between say the river 
Halys in the west and the southern end of the Caspian 
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Sea in the east : in other words, the birth of a brand-new 
race-stock which I call the Rhodo-Letiko- Turanians. 
Eventually, this new ethnos concentrated and flowered 
into the historical people now beginning to be known 
as the Mitannians, but wrongly represented by some 
writers as Hittites. Through them, and other new sub- 
stocks that came to birth later on, the East was not only 
metamorphosed ethnically : it was also inoculated with 
the culture and progressive spirit brought by the Itosy- 
Blonds from their ancient cunabula in the Mediterranean 
West. Also, in Mitanni, we see the rise of a State which 
became the Suzerain Power in Western Asia, and as such 
endured up till say the 16th century B.G. As dominant 
in that part of the world, the Mitannians — or perchance 
the various peoples included in Mitanni’s empire — ac- 
quired in course of time the name of Ilek- Khas-Kheta. 

In say the 3rd millennium B.G. the inhabitants of 
Agade (formerly Kiuri, meaning “ Highlands ’*) were 
Dark- Whites, or Melano-Leukochroi — akin, broadly, to 
those immemorially settled throughout the Great Central 
Zone, though doubtless of a special type. In the neigh- 
bouring region of Sumer (formerly Kengi, meaning 
“ Lowlands ”) there were Dark-Whites of the same ethnic 
stock — all known as A AMU (whence originated the Abra- 
mites, or ’76r-Aamu, or ’^6r-Aamu). But, dwelling 
amidst these, and probably even more numerous, was a 
local variety of the great Xantho-Turanian main-stock.^ 
Through them w^e are supposed to get the fact that the 
people of Sumer had long been highly civilized. Hitherto 
this has always been regarded as meaning that it was the 
Turanian (otherwise Mongaloid) element in Sumer that 
originally possessed this culture. But what is to prevent 
us from believing that the dark- white or Aarnu element 

' Note , — Their alleged SMTiilurity to ceitaia ethnic types in Khont and India ivas 
simply due to the fast that all three were niitoehthons of the Great Central Zone. 
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in that country were equally responsible for it? Both 
stocks had been settled in the Great Central Zone for an 
unascertainably long period. Indeed, we really do not 
know which, if either, were the first comers there. Hence, 
we are not justified in asserting that so-called Sumerian 
Culture was essentially Mongolo-Turanian. We may just 
as reasonably hold that it was essentially Aamu, i.e., Dark- 
White, or Melano-Leukochroian. Personally, I prefer 
to think that both stocks contributed to its origin and 
development. These Dark- Whites, or Aamu, of Kiuri 
and Kengi (Agade and Sumer) were merely local represen- 
tatives of the widely-diffused ethnos familiarly known 
to our fathers and grand-parents as the “ Semites.” 

Now, hanging like a thunder-cloud over the eastern 
borders of early Agade, were the Barbarians of Kashshu, 
etc. So ominous grew the menace that, in alarm, the 
Agadeans sent an embassy to the Rhodo-Leuko-Turanians 
in the north (probably the Imperial Court of Mitanni), 
beseeching them to undertake the administration of the 
country, to teach its inhabitants (the “ black-headed 
ones ” of the Tablets) the culture of the West, to re- 
organize their institutions, and to protect them from the 
“ Erightfulness ” and the “Kultur” that were threaten- 
ing them. Results : the advent, first, of say Sharru-Gl 
(probably in the name of the Mitannian Crown), and 
secondly of say Shargani-Sharri (doubtless in a like Vice- 
Imperial capacity) — and, in fact, the whole subsequent 
drama of Babylonian history. 

Meanwhile, in the heart of Asia Minor, out of 
Kassi-descended Anatolian man, or perhaps the outcome 
of a blend between Anatolian man and several other 
stocks, European and Asiatic, that still mysterious race 
known historically as the Khatti, Kheta, or Hittites, had 
evolved, and were beginning to interfere actively in inter- 
national affairs. Meanwhile, also — ^just east of the great 
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bend of Euphrates — the Mitannians, or Hek-Khas-Khetii, 
were not only established as the undisputed, nay, the 
willingly acknowledged, Overlords of everybody through- 
out Western Asia and even perchance beyond — particu- 
larly of the Hittites in Naharln, the Amorites of Yadai, 
and the Aainu communities settled or roving throughout 
the land. After worming their way into Khem, they 
had also eventually obtained the mastery there (though 
they actually only occupied the Delta) — thus creating 
the situation popularly spoken of as the “ Hyksos ” 
Domination of Egypt. 

Erom a remote date — say about D.C. 2050 or earlier — 
an offshoot of the Aamu race, settled in Sumer, had 
established itself at Mamre in the Hebron district, south 
of Kharu, where they became “ confederate with a 
local three-fold group of Amorites. These were the 
’iZ»r-Aamu, ^4^>;*-Aamn, or Abramites (the Aamu who 
had “ crossed over ” the Euphrates) — the real and only 
Hebrews. The confederacy were styled the Khabiri. 

Also, from an unspeciliable, but perhaps even earlier, 
date, another sub-division of the far-flung Aamu race, 
known as the Children of I-Sarah-J^l (because they were 
once worshippers of an ancestress named Sarah, whom they 
had deified), had been settled in Deltaic Khem. In course 
of time they had intermarried so freely with the Romiu 
that they had become half-Komic, and even particularly 
zealous devotees of the cult of Mes-Ra, the Young Bull 
of the Zodiac. Hence their name — Mesrayim, For 
it was they, not the Romiu themselves, who bore this 
name. Hence also another of the names by which they 
were known — the Abiri, or “ People of the Abir.” Abir, 
or Abhir, “ the Strong,” was merely the Aamu, ot 
Semitic, form of the same name — “ Young Bull.” It 
seems, however, .that originally, in their “Sarah” 
days, they had been a “ Ewe” folk, not a “ Bull” 
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folk. Yet other names — Ephratm and Joseph — they 
acquired much later, in the 5th century B.C., 

when Ezra (or whoever or whatever that name stands 
for) began to re-write history. We are supposed to 
understand that the meaning of Ephrmm is “ Fruitful.*' 
As a matter of fact, it derives from Epher, Hebrew for 
Calf.** Even the name “ Israelites ’* was possibly not 
established till after the union which eventually took place 
between the Abiri and the Khabiri, well outside Khem, and 
in the days of the struggle for possession of Kharu, re- 
ferred to in the Tell-el-Amarna Correspondence. In 
Exodus the Mesrayim, or Abifi, and the Khabiri of Hebron 
are deliberately represented as one and the same people, 
dwelling in Khem, and are referred to indifferently, some- 
times as the “ Children of Israel ” and sometimes as the 
“Hebrews.” Now, however, we see through this impos- 
sible nomenclature, as a cunning literary device on the part 
of “ Ezra.” Curious evidence that it really was the Abiri, 
or Children of I-Sarah-El, who were known as the 
Mesrayim, is to be found in the story of Joseph's journey 
into Kharu to bury his father, wherein we are told that, 
on witnessing the mourning-scene at the threshing-floor 
of Atad, the inhabitants of the land, the Canaanites,” 
exclaimed : “ This is a grievous mourning to the 
Mesrayim ! ” “ Wherefore,” it is added, “ the name 

of it was called Abel Mesrayim ** (Gen, L. II), Here, 
“ Canaanites ” was a loose, B.C. 5th century expression 
only. When, in and after the 15th century B.C., the 
Babylonians — and subsequently the Assyrians — became 
acquainted with these Abiri, or Mesrayim, flrst perhaps 
as wanderers in the regions between Khem and Southern 
Kharil, but afterwards as settlers in “ Canaan,*’ they 
appear to have given those regions (where the “ wander- 
ings ” seem really to have occurred) the name of Musri. 
In course of time this name was applied to Khem itself. 
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Indeed, in that or some other cognate form, it came to 
be the name by which all outside non-Romic) nations 
habitually referred to Khem, and later on to Egypt. In 
Jewry,” of course, Khem and Egypt are always called 
Mesrayim^ Mizraim, or Mizi'am, This last, however, is 
really only an Aramaic form. The rendering “ Egypt,” in 
the English version of the Pentateuch, and as commonly 
used without reference to any particular age, is absolutely 
wrong. That name was unknown till after say the 7th 
century B.C. So long as these conventional errors persist 
— ftnd it seems almost impossible to get rid of them — 
no true picture of Antiquity, in its relations to ancient 
Romic history, is ever likely to find a place in the 
mentality either of the learned or the unlearned. When 
the biblical record is examined with knowledge, and 
read between the lines, it is seen to be in many respects 
a wholesale and meticulous perversion of the actual 
facts of history. For this we have to thank “ Ezra.” 
I do not, however, think we would be justified in 
accusing “ Ezra ” of any intentional moral turpitude 
in his story of the origin of the divine name Yahveh, of 
Khem as a “ House of Bondage ” and a synonym for all 
that is evil, and of the origins and developments into 
ethnic and national maturity of the “ Hebrews ” and 
“ Children of Israel,” not only as one and the same 
ethnos, but also as including (even when in Khem) 
all the “tribes” other than Joseph, and in particular 
the so-called “tribe” of Judah. True, his narrative — as 
historical Christendom, and probably the world at large, 
have hitherto accepted and understood it — has, in the 
light of recent revelations, all the appearance of being an 
astutely concocted misrepresentation of the Past, with 
a view to exalting the name of Yahveh, establishing the 
Hebraic origin jyi the ’“tribes,” and in particular 
glorifying and advancing the worldly interests of tbq 
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House of Judah, and obliterating tlieir Amoritic dosoent. 
But all that is really necessary is, to assume that “ Ezra” 
was obsessed with the conviction that, in some mysteri- 
ous and all-compelling way, he had been charged with a 
mission to preserve and spread the gospel of certain 
esoteric spiritual truths ; that the best way to perform 
the trust reposed in him was to enshrine those spiritual 
truths cryptically in some literary effort specially con- 
structed for that purpose ; that the literary device he 
eventually decided upon, was the record now known to 
us as the Old Testament, and in particular the Penta- 
teuch ; that, in his day, the real facts, not only of ancient 
Bomic history, hut also regarding the identity and origins 
of the several communities who contributed to the consti- 
tution of the nation of “ Israel,” were so well known, 
that there was little or no danger of his contemplated 
“ enshrinement ” of the spiritual truths aforesaid being 
misunderstood and deemed fraudulent, either by Jewry 
or by the outside Gentile world ; but that Christendom, 
both clerical and lay, has ever been so crassly ignorant of 
all these things, which were common knowledge of old, 
that it blindly accepted “ Ezra’s ” specially prepared 
narratives as an intentional and even divinely inspired 
(and therefore unimpeachable) record of the actual Past, 
and swallowed them whole, as gospel truth in that sense ; 
and that, since then, the policy of an objectivizing priest- 
hood, which has never been able to realize that “ Ezra ” 
had any spiritual object in view, combined with the ridicu- 
lous interpretational instincts of a childishly superstitious 
and (when not indifferent) ritualistically drugged laity, 
have resulted in “ Ezra’s ” literal text, contradictory and 
impossible though it is on its very face, being accepted as 
it stands — to the utter confusion of everybody who 
realizes that there is obviously something wrong with 
the authorized record, but who has not quite enough 
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nous to show him wherein lies the correct solution of 
the problem which persistently confronts him, as he 
reads his Bible and tries to appreciate it on the lines laid 
down for him by his equally unenlightened, but per- 
chance more politic, and, in these matters, more carefully 
m^s-trained, gurus. Our conclusion, therefore, is, not that 
“ Ezra ” was a pious scoundrel, but that Christendom — 
especially in its officialized sacerdotal strata — has hithc^rto 
been, and still remains, in this particular connection, 
astoundingly ignorant, timorous, and spiritually moribund, 
if not dead. Blind guides ! Claiming, and even supposed, 
to be in possession of the Key of Knowledge, they 
enter not in themselves, and those who are entering in 
they hinder ! 

After the Hek-Khas-Khetu (“ Hyksos ”) had been 
expelled from Khem by Aahmes I, circa B.C. 1580-1575, 
the Imperial Romic Government decided to conquer and 
annex the North, as far as the Euphrates, with a view 
to protect Khem against any possible attempts at a 
renewal of the “ Hyksos ” Domination. As a measure 
subsidiary to this general policy, Aahmes, or one of his 
more immediate successors, entered into a solemn com- 
pact with the half- Romic Mesrayim, or Abiri, for the 
establishment of the latter in Kharu, as an imperially- 
maintained Romic colony. The terms were, inheritance 
of Kharu for ever by the colonists and their descendants, 
in consideration of obedience on their part and co-opera- 
tion with the Pharaoh for the time being — or the Good 
God,” as he was quite usually then called. In the reign 
of Thothmes II (say B. C. 14i91), pursuant to this 
arrangement, the Mesrayim, or Abiri, issued from Khem 
en route for Kharu, under an official escort provided by 
the Crown. Unfortunately, however, the position in 
Kharu had been misjudged.- The Aniorites, still unsub- 
dued, were in a particularly hostile mood, and the 
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imperial scheme had to be postponed. Hence the interval 
of suspense, Ezra ”-ized into the familiar story of the 
40 years of Wandering in the Wilderness. For the time 
being, “ YShveh *’ had failed to make good his under- 
taking to lead the Children of Israel into the “ Promised 
Land” : but in the “Ezraic” account, the blame is, of 
course, laid upon the migrating people {Deitt. I). 

Who were these out-going hosts in B. C. 1491 ? Only 
the Josephites (Mesrayim, or Abiri), and certain hangers- 
on of dubious status, vaguely described under the name of 
“Levites,” who had served them in Khem in the capacity of 
domestic ministers of religion — probably in connection 
with the cult of Mes-Ra. One thing is very certain. There 
were no Judahitea, or JewSy in Khem in those days. No 
such ethnos were then even in existence. Nor were there 
in Khem, or as yet even in being, any of the other so- 
called tribes ” of Israel. Even the Hehreios — wholly 
distinct from the Josephites — were then in residence at 
Mamre in Hebron, well beyond the north-eastern border 
of the Delta, being there known as the 7^>r-Aamu division 
of the Khabiri. As for the peoples who eventually did 
become the House of Judah and the Jews, they were 
dwelling in NaharJn and Kharu, as the Amoriies of Yadai 
and certain offshoots of the great Hittite stock. 

Not till Thothmes Ill’s victories in his 8()th regnal 
year (B. C. 1451 — forty years after the Exodus) were the 
wandering Israelites (the Mesrayim, or Abiri) in a posi- 
tion safely to emerge from the Wilderness, cross the 
Jordan, and enter into their promised “inheritance.” It 
was in Thothmes Ill’s 38th regnal year (B. 0. 1443) 
that the land was divided by lot amongst the “ tribes,” 
Le.y according to “Ezra” {Josh, xviii. 10). But it was 
not till Thothmes Ill’s 42nd regnal year (B. C. 1439) 
that the military power of the “ HyksQs ” was effectually 
and finally broken at Kadesh-on-Orontes. 
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From then and onwards we read of struggles for 
actual possession of the land, between, on the one side, the 
Amorites (later known as the Jews), and, on the other side, 
the Abiri and Khahiri — these last a folk who now joined 
in, and are frequently mentioned in the Tell-eUAmarna 
letters, being none other than the Abramites of Hebron 
the Hebrews proper) and their age-long confederates, 
the Amorites of Mamrc, Eshcol, and Aner, aforesaid. 

In the meantime, divers piratical sea-faring com- 
munities of the eastern Mediterranean (undoubtedly 
Europeans, but probably of very mixed stock), were 
making daring and frequent attempts to settle perma- 
nently on the Kharu coast — Pura-Satiu, Dainiuna, 
Zakkaru, Uashash, and the like. 

Though the power of the Hek-Khas-Khetu had been 
crushed in B. 0. 1439, Mitanni, as a State, lived on — in 
amity, strange to say, with Khem. The Pharaohs had 
deemed it advisable to keep her in being, as a going 
concern, doubtless in order to preserve the “ balance of 
power*’ against the Hittites, Amorites, and Kassite Baby- 
lonia, and perhaps also in view of the rapidly growing 
might and aggressiveness of Assyria. 

At last, however, sometime during the reign of Amen- 
hotep IV {alias Akh-en-Aten and Napkhuria) — B.C. 
1341-1325 — Khem’s empire in the North itself collapsed ; 
whereupon all Western Asia became filled with a spirit of 
violent unrest — Hittites, Kassite Babylonians, and Assy- 
rians competing furiously for the vacated Supremacy. 

In the midst of the turmoil, Mitanni, as a State, dis- 
appears ! — her territories (previously dismembered by 
Subbiluliuma, the Hittite, being eventually annexed in 
toto by Shalmaneser I of Assyria, shortly after the open- 
ing of the 13th century, B.C. 

In course of time, under the earlier Pharaohs of the 
19tb dynasty, Khem to some extent revived, and even 
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made more or less effectual attempts to re-establish her 
Overlordship in the North. In these efforts, however, 
she was vigorously opposed by the Hittitcs, who were 
now actively ambitious in those regions. At last this 
opposition suddenly ceased — Kheta-Sar II, the Hittite 
king, coming to terms with Eameses II, and, in B. C. 
1250, signing the famous Peace-Treaty of that year. 
What lurked behind this mysterious pact ? The Assyrian 
menace ? Yes, probably news of Sar Tukhulti-Ninib’s great 
triumph over Babylon. The practical result for Khem 
was that she recovered undisputed possession of at least 
Kharu : and thereupon her prestige in the North was to 
some extent restored. About B C. 1199, Meren-Ptah*8 
punitive operations in Kharu, principally against the 
Amorites — certainly not against his own half-Romic 
colonials, the Beth-Sakh up in the north — and again his 
triumphant repulse of the Libyan assault upon the 
Western Delta, circa B. C. 1197, won for Khem a consi- 
derable measure of very solid kudos ; and finally, circa 
B. C. 1151, Rameses IIPs resounding land-and-sea victory 
over the invading Pura-Satiu and their allies, and divers 
minor exploits in other years that stand to his credit, 
shed upon the Romic name a lustre that has never since 
been forgotten throughout the civilized world — though 
(thanks to “Ezra, ’’and the stupidity of Christendom) 
the name of Khem itself has suffered a most extraordinary 
eclipse. All these wonderful happenings gave the subtle- 
minded Amorites furiously to think. Clearly the time 
had come for them seriously to ponder over their position. 
Whom should they acknowledge now as their Overlords ? 
It was a very difficult question to answer. Those semi- 
sacred super-men, the Hek-Khas-Khetfi, had vanished. 
The star of Asshur was rising rapidly : but who could 
tell whether her power would last ? The Hittites, though 
still strong, might be ruled out. Were they not in 
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fear of Assyria ? And had they not given up the con- 
test with Khem ? On the other hand, the majesty and 
the might of Khem appeared to be as solidly based as 
ever. Pharaoh’s name was still one to conjure with. 
But, in view of the past — that luridly disloyal past of 
theirs — was Khem likely to have anything to do with 
them ? Loudly, and with unmistakable emphasis, their 
consciences answered *■ No ’’ ! Thoir own standards were 
all they had fco go by. True, the llomiu were a generous, 
even a noble-minded folk. But the Amorites did not 
believe much in that type of humanity. They were con- 
stitutionally incapable of grasping the concept that any 
people could ever really be magnanimous — except, of 
course, on the assumption that they were also fools. And 
the Romiu, they knew, were not fools. Nevertheless, 

something had to be done, and that speedily ; and Ah, 

happy thought ! Planted right in the very heart of 
Southern Syria, were those half-Aamu, half-Romic colo- 
nials, the Hebro-Israelitish Beth-Sakh. Could not some- 
thing advantageous be wrangled out of Pate in that 
direction ? 

What practical conclusion they came to in the matter, 
and what definite action they took — though hitherto 
Jewry and Christendom, united in a conspiracy of silence, 
have succeeded in suppressing them, and in inducing the 
whole world to believe another story altogether — now 
stand revealed, for every one who thinks to meditate 
over. 

In brief ; the Amorites of Yadai, the Old Lions of 
the Lebanon, the storm-swept huddle of Hitto-Amorite 
humanity in southern Kharu, decided to throw in their lot 
with Imperial Khem. And the way they did it was this. 
Their most powerful division consisted of the Amorites of 
southern Kh&rO. Dwelling near these was a small Hittite 
community — afterwards known as Benjamm — who had 
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already erected themselves into a monarchy, possibly 
under Hittite suzerainty. Certainly they were not Hebro- 
Israelitisli. As surely they were not Jewish. Saul was 
a mere name, invented by “ Ezra,” and signified “ The 
asked for.” With them the Kharu Amorites united 
— the entire body (on the strength of associations con- 
nected with old Yadai, which was really Ymi-deh) adopt- 
ing the common name Yaudim, afterwards “ Ezra ”-ized 
into Yahndim or Judahites. That done, they proceeded, 
at Hebron, to elect and anoint as their king another 
individual — a brilliant young military adventurer of 
Amorite stock, named David. The '‘anointing” was 
probably by Pharaoh’s Representative. This happened 
about H.O. 105di (2 Sam. ii. 4). David was ambitious (or 
his Amorite followers were), and, seeing his way to a 
more exalted position and greater power, he entered into 
negotiations with the Hebro-Israelitish Beth-Sdkh^ the 
half-Aamu, half-Romic colonials up in the north of 
Kharu. The outcome was a further and much bigger 
political union, this time between these Beth-Sahh and 
David’s own Amorite-<7«m-Hittite group, the Yahudim, 
Einally, again at Hebron, David was elected and 
“anointed” king of Israel and Yaudeh, This event 
occurred circa B. C. 10461 (2 Sam. v. 3). The common 
capital of the new State was eventually established at 
Jerusalem — a name whose original significance was quite 
different from what it is popularly thought to be. Back 
of Jeru would seem to be the Romic word Aaru, or Tdru, 
meaning “ Eields of the Blessed ” ; and the part rendered 
aalem, far from signifying “ Peace,” appears to be a 
deliberate distortion of the name of a deity which used 
anciently to have a shrine there or thereabouts. 

Note that, whatever may have been the steps from 
time to time taken by David in pursuit of his ambitions, 
and those of his Amorite following, he always first 
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“enquired of the Lord.” This, of course, is merely 
“Ezra’s” way of describing something which in reality 
was very difiFerent. What we have to read into it is this. 
Pharaoh, the “Good God” of Khem, was Lord Para- 
mount in Kharu. David, the rival of Hittite “ Saul ” — not 
only acknowledged Pharaoh’s suzerainty : he also relied 
upon that suzerain’s support. Everything, therefore, that 
was done in these days, was done with the knowledge and 
sanction, and apparently even under the auspices, of the 
“ Good God,” or, as “ Ezra ” calls’him, Yahveh, (“ Ezra ” 
was too astute to miss the opportunity presented by 
a phrase like this for advancing the interests of Yahoeh). 
Hence, when, in B.C. 104 j 6^, David made his league with 
the elders of Israel, we read that this was done “before the 
Lord,” and we are told that it was “ the Lord ” who had 
said to David : “ Thou shalt feed my people Israel, and 
thou shalt be a captain over Israel ” (2 Sam. v. 2). When 
we realize that “ the Lord,” in “ Ezra’s ” narrative, was 
none other than David’s human Suzerain, the imperial 
“ Good God ” of Khem, Lord Paramount, in the purely 
worldly sense, of Kharu, it is interesting to peruse what is 
ostensibly God’s message to David, and David’s reply, as 
recorded in 1 Chron. xvii, and also David’s address to his 
people, as recorded in \ Chron. xxviii, and also Solomon’s 
Prayer and God’s announcement to him, as recorded in 2 
Chron. vi and vii. 

Nay, in the subsequent days of Jeroboam the son of 
Nebat — when the so-called “ Ten Tribes,” or Beth-SaJeh, 
separated explosively from Beth~Judah — what can Ahijah, 
the prophet, be regarded as standing for, if not an 
emissary of the Earthly Overlord, or Suzerain, Pharaoh, 
the “ Good God ” of Khem... perhaps Amenemopet of the 
21st dynasty ? As half-Komiu and, at least in original 
contemplation, an^ imperial colony of Khem, the Hebro- 
Israelites (amalgamated Josephites and Khabiri) were 
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specially favoured by the Pharaohs of the 18th dynasty. 
On the other hand, Judah — who to this day loudly claims 
a monopoly of the Divine affection — represented for the 
most part the old Amorites, Khem’s age-long hereditary 
enemies. Therefore, to ask us to believe that it was in 
them that the Pharaohs of old took so deep and abiding 
an interest, is to put upon our intelligence a strain that 
it simply refuses to bear. Further, we may even venture 
to add a considerable pinch of salt to “ Ezra’s ” repeated 
representation of David — the young Amorite hero — as a 
man for whose personal and political welfare “the Lord,” 
or “ Yahveh ” (i.c., in plain language, the Komic Crown) 
was tenderly and ceaselessly solicitous. 

Another very important matter demands notice. In 
B. C. 1054 and B. C. 1046^, the divine-name Yahveh 
(or Jehovah, as we commonly render it now), was un- 
known, even in its alleged abbreviated form Jdh, The 
only Jdh that David was acquainted with was the 
traditionary Amorite deity of old Yadai, Le,, lo — derived 
Ydu, or some such name. Also, as is quite under- 
standable, up to say B. C. 1054, almost every name in the 
Amorite community of Southern Kharu had been com- 
pounded with El, Ah, Ach, Shemesh, On, Am, Baal, and 
the like : yet, from B. C. 1054 and onwards, if we are to 
believe “ Ezra,” there is hardly a name among them into 
which some form of “ Ezra’s ” Yahveh, or Jdh, does not 
enter. Obviously (subject, of course, to what I have 
already said regarding “Ezra’s ” motives), it is a very thin 
attempt to impress upon us the belief, that the so-called 
House of Judah had always been Judahites — never 
Amorites or anything to do with them, save as enemies — 
and that the God of Judah had always been Yahveh — 
never old Ydu of the Yadai Amorites, — and that the names 
of the Amorites had always been compounded with Yahveh, 
in some form of that “Ezraic” divine- name. 
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Thus, then — creeping first, into the political fold of 
“ Israel,” the special proteges of Imperial Khem — the 
Amorites of Yadai actually sought shelter under the 
aegis of the “ divine ’’ Pharaoh — thereby not only making 
their peace with the suzerain whom they had so long 
and so outrageously flouted, deceived, and injured, but 
even succeeding in tricking him into according them 
the rights and privileges of a specially-protected and 
even pampered people. Herein really lies the origin of 
the claim, still maintained by Jewry, that they are the 
objects of a sleepless, peculiar, and indeed exclusive, 
loving-kindness on the part of Providence ! 

This is the true story of the origin and identity 
of that far-scattered people who are now, under the 
name of the Jews, universally associated with the 
Semitic family of man, and particularly with its Hebrew 
sub-group, and of how they astutely managed to inveigle 
themselves into the political family-circle of the genuine 
Israelites — whose name and prestige and supposed 
destiny, indeed, they have for some 2,600 years actually 
appropriated. Truly, “ the Cuckoos of Humanity ” would 
not be an unsuitable cognomen for such an ethnos. 
Now we understand how it was not h r nothing that 
“ Ezra ” threw the facts relating to the mystery of their 
beginnings into the form of the otherwise extraordinary 
incident figuratively presented in Genesis xxxviii. Also 
how the O. T. record contains the otherwise startling 
statements to be found in Ezekiel xvi. 1-3, 16 — 
statements in connection with which the Talmud has a 
very characteristic little tale to tell. As a matter of 
fact, too, in its more enlightened circles, modern Jewry 
is perfectly well aware of these skeletons in its cup- 
board ; but, like Brer Babbit, it lies low and says nuffin.’ 

Meren-Ptah’s regnal period was circa B.C. 1201 — 

1182 141^, and Rameses Ill’s was circa B. C. 1158-1127. 
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The century that stretched between these two stirring 
epochs was the Age of what are known as the Great Sea- 
Haids. The principal of these have already been alluded 
to. Several others of minor importance also took place — 
particularly some upon the coast of Kharu, conducted 
by the Dainiuna, the Zakkaru, the Uashash, etc., with 
the object of winning permanent foot-holds there. 

In this connection I have mentioned the great 
attempted “ invasion ” of Khem in B. C. 1151, or there- 
abouts, led by the Philistines. Por Indians the very 
special interest attaching to this famous event — appa- 
rently so far removed from all that as a rule arrests their 
concentrated attention — lies in the fact, never even dreamt 
of till I first suggested it about 3 years ago, that, in the 
scattering of certain ethnoi (Pura-Satiu, Yadai Amorites, 
Hittites, and the like) somewhere in Kharu, Zahi, or 
Naharin, in consequence of Bameses IIPs alleged victory 
over the Philistines and their allies in or about that year, 
we hit upon a solid historical event, wherein are pro- 
bably hidden tlie ethnic identity and origins of at least 
some (certainly two, if not more) of those 5 Janalia who are 
mentioned in the Veda Samhiia under the names of 
the Purus, or Ptiravas, Yadus, or Yadavas, Turvasas, Anus, 
and Druhyus — peoples who were clearly distinguishable 
from the Dasyiis and Nisadas of early Sapta-Sindhavah ; 
who were also obviously quite different from the sukla 
Aryas (apparently hailing from Zarah-lake land, but 
with regard to whom there is really little or no 
evidence that they ever dwelt in Sapta-Sindhavah, at 
least on the Indian side of the Indus) ; who appear to 
have either for a time resided in, or passed through, 
Zarah-Lake land (modern Seistto) ; who certainly arrived 
in the East from somewhere more west ; who seem to 
have hailed from a country known ras the “Two-Rivers- 
land/’ and even to have imposed a similar name on 
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Zarah’Lake land and its environs, which happened to be 
also full of rivers ; who brought with them a Culture of a 
very high order, which might easily have been the Culture 
prevalent in Syria at the time they abandoned it — for we 
learn that in those days the Culture of Syria was not 
only equal in quality, but even in some respects superior, 
to that of B.C. 12th century Khem ; and lastly, whom 
all Indians, to this day, believe (though quite mis- 
takenly) to have been “ the Aryas.” 

Chronology also supports my theories in this connec- 
tion. After I had published Eiiy'opea^i and Other Race- 
Origins^ I discovered that some of ils chronology was 
glaringly wrong. Moreover, I realized that a study of 
Antiquity was practically futile unless Chronology^ as 
a subject by itself, were put upon a satisfactory basis — 
for hitherto, in this field of research, even our recog- 
nized authorities have cherished astoundingly diver- 
gent views. I accordingly determined to tackle the 
subject seriously and persistently. I decided that the 
investigation of the mysteries of Ancient Egyptian 
Chronology (or Romic Chronology, as I prefer to style 
it) offered the best chances of arriving at a solution of 
the problem. In the course of my lucubrations, I 
found that all the chronological data obtainable from 
the monuments, etc., were intended by the old Romic 
priests to be put upon some of their Cycles ; and then 
it further flashed upon me that certain divisions of 
the various Spheroidal Cycles were nothing less than 
identical with those Sed and Runti Heb periods of 
which even our leading Egyptologists have taken 
such very different and not always very intelligible 
views. My first struggles with the difficulties that 
abounded appeared in the shape of my booklet The 
Secret of Egyptian •Chronology, published in London, in 
(I think) 1916. With this I was dissatisfied : and a 
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further effort at self-enlightenment was made in a paper 
which I had the honour of reading at a meeting of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal held on the 2nd July, 
1919 — a privilege for which I was indebted to the 
kindness of our great-hearted Vice-Chancellor, Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee. Afterwards — again under the auspices of 
the same magnetic personality, who has ever unfail- 
ingly accorded me his enlightened encouragement and 
practical support — that preliminary paper was re-cast and 
improved, and re-appeared in the form of the pamphlet, 
headed Ancient Romic Chronology, which may he found at 
the end of Vol. I for 1920 of this Journal, Since then, 
I have contributed to the same publication various papers, 
further modifying, elaborating, and adding to my views. 

Briefly : the outcome of my investigations was this. 
It was already known, of course, that the ancient Bomiii 
originally made use of a Spheroid of 360 degrees ; that 
they were also acquainted with the Spheroids of 364, 365, 
and 365:J- degrees ; and that they were quite well aware 
that the Year really consisted of about 365:J- days. What 
has not hitheyto been realized by Egyptologists arc the 
nature and importance of the Sed^ Hunti, and other 
periods, as corresponding to divers very exact divisions 
of the spheroidal cycles ; and that these spheroidal divi- 
sions are all different for the different Spheroids adopted. 
All dates for those times can be put upon the Cycle : 
but what that Cycle is, depends on the kind of Spheroid 
selected. And, in different ages, and under different poli- 
tical regimes, the Romiu — throughout the many centuries 
of their settled existence — selected several different Sphe- 
roids. Hence, also, arose the JSeh and other periods of 
varying magnitudes and application. Eor instance, the 
Heh suitable for controlling chronology for one Spheroid, 
will only produce confusion if used in connection with 
any other Spheroids. 
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Moreover, as shown in my papers on “13. C. 2782“ 
and the “Problem of the Reported Rising-dates,” long 
before the Romiu discovered the uses of the Sothic 
Cycle of 1460 years (based on a Spheroid of 365 degrees), 
they had been familiar with another Cycle which might 
be regarded as consisting of 1440, 14 j 56, 1460, or 1461 
spheroidal years, according to whether the Splieroid adopt- 
ed was one of 360, 364, 365, or 365;^^ degrees. When 
they realized the periodicity of Sirius (1460 spheroidal 
years), they found that the length of the other Cycle with 
which they had been so familiar would have to be taken 
as consisting of 1460 spheroidal years also, and therefore 
as based on a Spheroid of 365 degrees, which gave them 
a Sed Seft^period of 30 ,-j, and a Jlunti Heh period of 
121 |. The Sothic Cycle, it was found, ended 228 
ordinary years later than the other Cycle did. Further- 
more, there was a way of working all the Cycles on the 
basis of the old 360-degree Spheroid, and the chronology 
of each could, if necessary, be transmuted into terms of 
any of the others : but it was a complicated and muddling 
process. 

The trouble is that the problem as a whole is 
hydra-headed. No sooner is one difficulty overcome, than 
another (equally or perchance more appalling) immedi- 
ately starts up elsewheie. One important success, at 
least, I can already claim. I think I have settled the 
question of where to look on the Spheroid for the 
SSthic-Rising Point — i. e,, the point from which we have 
to count for the shifts that give us the dates of Reported 
Risings. It seems never before to have been put 
upon a reasoned-out basis. Yet another puzzle which I 
believe I have straightened out is this. In Professor 
Flinders Petrie’s list of Reported Sothic-Risings the dates 
are given in a repeated sequence of 7, 14, 21, 28— which 
nevertheless, is not always adhered to — and, towards the 
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nd of the list, things seem to have got tangled up, as 
hough the copyists had not understood their originals, 
nd had blundered badly. By assuming that these 
equential dates are based on a Calendar connected with 
Luni-Osirian Spheroidal Cycle of 364 j degrees, I 
elieve I have been able to extract some sort of intelli- 
ible conception out of what appears hitherto to have 
affled our Egyptologists completely. 

These investigations are abstract, abstruse, and obs- 
ure. Many, glancing uninterestedly at them, will doubt- 
3 SS be inclined to ask : Cui hono ? But really they have 
very practical importance. Fix Komic Chronology on 
reliable (I hardly like yet to say a “ scientific ”) basis, 
nd, by means of synchronisms — of which, happily, there 
re not a few — we can reach out into other Civilizations, 
nd thus perhaps re-construct these latter from a chrono- 
)gical point of view, in a manner and to an extent that 
therwise might well appear to be hopeless. In this way 
ght can even be shed on some of the dark places of 
ncient Indian history. 

For example : take the still very vexed question of 
le identity and origin of the above-mentioned 6 Janaha 
amed in the Rig-Teda. Should it turn out — as I am 
onvinced it some day will — that the Purus were none 
ther than the Pura-Satiu dispersed in B. 0. 1151 by 
l/ameses III, and the Yadus none other than the Yadai 
.morites of the same epoch, then would it be a little thing 
ere I, one fine day, to be in a position to announce that 
l;Omic Chronology — which indicates the period of these 
tbnoir-had been finally put upon a meticulously exact 
jerchance “ scientifically ” exact) basis ; that say B. C. 
151 was the precise year in which the Pura-Satiu and the 
adai Amorites were scattered in Naharin (Bivers-land) ; 
id therefore that, so far at least as the Pjurus and Yadtis 
ere connected with Rig-Vedio Times and Indo-“ Aryan ** 
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Origins, those Times and Origins cannot possibly be 
assigned an earlier date than some indefinite period 
shortly after B. 0. 1151 ? Needless to add, with that 
impregnably established, the flood-gates would at once 
fly open for the admission of all sorts of further 
conclusions of a most interesting nature. 

Now let us approach I he same problem yrom the side 
of India, I propose to begin rather far back — in fact, 
to start at a point no less rcjmote than the Permian, or 
last, sub-period of the Palaeozoic or Primary Era. This, 
1 imagine, ought to satisfy even Dr. Abinaschandra 
Das. In those archaic days the aspect of the world — the 
distribution of its land-and-water areas — was vastly 
different from what it became in times that we regard 
as historical, or even proto-historical. In the northern 
hemisphere there were several extensive and fantasti- 
cally-shaped continental masses. Immediately south 
of these, extending right away eastwards from about 
Sardinia in the west, and completely submerging many 
now well-known countries lying in and about that lati- 
tude, rolled a gigantic sea, which has been called Tethys. 
Below this, again, and almost filling up the entire south- 
ern hemisphere, was an enormous ring, or hoop, of land, 
the northern stretches of which contained the regions now 
known as South Amei ica, all Africa, all India, including 
much of Tibet, and the greater part of Australin. Inside 
the ring, or hoop, was a tremendous sea, practically 
oceanic. All these southern territories have received the 
name of “ Gondwanaland.” 

Countless millions of years elapse, and a stupendous 
transformation greets our astonished gaze! What hap- 
pened was due, possibly to mighty volcanic agencies, but 
more probably to a long succession of seismic disturbances. 
It may have begun in Jurassic days. At any rate, by 
the time of the Middle Cretaceous sub-period, not only 
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has old Gondwanaland completely dissolved and vanished 
— save for isolated remnants to which I shall refer 
presently — but the great Tethyan Ocean is succeeded 
by a very much vaster world of waters. With the 
new continental masses, north of the tropic of Cancer, 
we are not concerned. But, in the new marine area in 
equatorial regions, between the tropic just mentioned 
and the tropic of Capricorn, our attention is arrested by 
four new land-formations — Amazonia (approximating to 
South America) ; Ethiopia (similarly approximating to 
Africa) ; an Australia even larger than the Australia we 
see to-day ; and, between that and Ethiopia, a long, 
narrow, bean-shaped island-continent, called Lemuria. 
It is this last in which we are specially interested just 
now; for, within its northern half, lay the whole of that 
area whiph was destined eventually to constitute “ India. ” 
But this statement needs qualification. The India just 
spoken of included those now trans-Himalayan regions 
which extend northwards as far as Karakoram. It ea7cluded 
present India’s extreme eastern and western corners. In 
other words, tJie country long afterwards known as Sapta- 
Sindhavak, and also other territories of considerable extent 
in its vicinity, were then submerged ; and, further, they 
remained so submerged up till some time in or after the 
Eocene period. 

More millions of years creep slowly past — and again 
Time waves his magic wand. What, now, do we behold ? 
The southern half of islandic Lemuria has disappeared 
amid the waves of the Southern Ocean. The northern 
half, however, remains, and stands forth as heart-shaped 
“India” — more or less as we know it to-day: and even 
her extreme eastern and western corners (those tracts 
just alluded to, which for ages had lain at the bottom 
of the sea, out of sight and out of mind) eventually 
emerge from their watery tomb ! 
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Still, however, the world of Tethyan and other waters 
in the north stretches between these remnants of 
vanished old Gondwanaland (of which remnants 
northern Lemuria — e., recently individuated “India” 
— is only one) : and millions of years more have 
to elapse before these waters dry up, and so 
enable “ India ” to have direct physical relations 
with the great continental land-masses of the northern 
hemisphere. 

Originally^ therefore^ India owed her existence to 
Gondwanaland : and, so far, it is still Gondwanaland soil 
that constitutes her physical frame; it is still Gondwana- 
land blood — and as yet none other — that runs in her 
veins. And when we thus speak of archaean India, entire 
India has to be understood — not merely that Southern 
India which alone, Dr. Abinaschandra Das would have us 
believe, had its origins rooted in Lemurian sources — 
and these misunderstood. 

Moreover, as Sapta-Sindhavab was in that extreme 
western corner of Northern Lemuria, i,e.^ of eventual 
“ India,” which, for unrecorded ages, had lain sunk beneath 
the waves, it follows, that, as much as any other part of 
“ India,” northern or southern, Sapta-Sindhavah, in its 
origins, and also in its developments up to some indefinite 
early period, belonged essentially and exclusively to 
archaean Gondwanaland, 

So far as we have yet traced matters out, there has 
been no evidence at all of the existence of ILvmanity„ 
The Jurassic period — a subdivision of the early Mesozoic 
era — was dominantly the age of reptiles. Even the much 
later Eocene (which is as far as we have got as yet, in 
this review) — a subdivision of the early Kainozoic era — 
was only the age of archaic non-human mammalsy then 
vanishing. But, eveji right away back in the Archseozoic 
era — the days of protozoa and protophyta — there were 
32 
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undoubtedly, throughout Gondwanaland, simple and 
primitive forms of organic life which were destined 
eventually to evolve into humanity. Hence, after 
the Eocene, when the extreme western corner of India 
had emerged from ocean depths, there may have 
found their way into Sapta-Siiidhavah, from other 
parts of India, forms of organic life, not yet human, 
hut tending volutionally towards that goal, which, 
stage by stage, had developed out of the above- 
mentioned biological heghmings iu Oovdwanaland. That 
is all we are in a position to infer from the data at 
present available. 

Ages continue to roll on ; and once more Time 
waves his magic wand. Tethys has completely dried 
up ; both land-masses and water-areas throughout the 
globe are much as M^e see them now; India has 
become integrally associated with the newly-formed 
Asiatic continent — i.e., she is no longer sundered by 
a far-stretching expanse of ocean from the great 
land-masses in tlie northern hemisphere ; humanity, 
in three main types that are easily distinguishable, 
is settled upon the Earth as the practically autoch- 
thonous denizens of 3 great zones — (1) the Northern 
zone, containing the slant-eyed yellow-skinned Xantho- 
Turanians, (2) the Central zone, containing the dark- 
white Melano-Leukochroi, and (3) the Southern zone, 
containing the Melanochroi, i,e., the black-skinned 
homines who — swarming over an enormous area, 
co-extensive with Gondwanaland, first as originally 
existing, and subsequently as represented by its isolated 
surviving remnants — constituted the original source 
whence, there can be no doubt, archaean India obtained 
her first inhabitants. 

And, in coming thus to the conclusion that this 
was autochthonous India’s ethnic basis — that her 
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primitive Nisadas were pure Melauochroi of exclu^ 
sively Gondwaualand origin^ we cannot, either in reason 
or in fact, draw any distinction whatever between 
Sapta-Sindhavah and any other part of India, north or 
south. Ill this respect, so far as her origins are concerned, 
she was, and remains, a unity. 

But that is not, by any means, the conclusion of the 
whole matter. Only the very simple-minded can imagine 
that our subject is as simple as this. India does not 
consist solely, or even mainly — except, of course, as 
regards numbers — of Aboriginal India. The India that 
counts is an exceedingly complex entity. Indeed, Earth 
has never seen a country which, from an ethnical point 
of view, is more complex than, nay, is so complex as, 
India. Mvery type of humanity — from the very highest 
to the very lowest — contributed in some way to the 
fashioning of her racial organism, though even the 
highest seems somehow and somewhere and sometime 
to have come Into organic touch nnth the auiochihonons 
basis. But, despite this obvious fact, whether physically, 
mentally, or spiritually, her heterogeneous millions — 
more than any other community that has ever breathed 
heaven’s air — are probably representative of Man, as he 
has been, is, and is destined to be. In short, if it is still 
permissible to speak in terms of teleological assumption, 
may it not be said outright that, for some perhaps inscrut- 
able purpose, the Most High has deliberately chosen 
India as the sphere in which it pleases him to 
reveal, in actual operation, the mystic processes of 
that sublimest of all his innumerable wonders — the 
Kenbsis — not in the narrow theological sense taught 
by sacerdotal Christendom, but in that immeasurably 
grander sense whereby, with the object of producing 
[Creation — whether jcreation of the Macrocosmic World, 
3r creation of the Microcosmic individual Soul — 
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the Divine Spirit, the Supreme Fns, Faram-Atmaii, is 
understood voluntarily to descend, ^^volutionally, into 
the lowest depths of ^a7istence, in order, by the 
reverse process of evolution, eventually to raise the 
orgjanisms in which it thus elects for a time to bury 
its divine nature to the glorious plane of AS'^^ftsistent Life ? 
To him who inhabiieth Reality, whose Eternal Now 
and Absolute Idea are alike unatiected by either Time 
or the Imperfections that attend its passage, who sees 
the Perfect even in the immature volutional approaches 
thereto, neons are but as a moment, and the End already 
subsists in the Processes that seem to be only working 
towards it: nevertheless, like all the mightier mysteries 
of the universe, this Kenbsis — whether regarded as kosmic, 
or as worked out in the more limited sphere of ethnic 
developments — is for us an inconceivably long and 
slow business, the preliminary and basic operations of 
which are conducted on the objective plane — of course 
through the agency or instrumentality of races which, 
whether physically, mentally, or spiritually, are already 
more or less advanced along the path of volutional 
progress. 

What enabled these higher race-types to be intro- 
duced to the sphere wherein Providence intended their 
qualifications to be employed in the furtherance of its 
far-reaching schemes, was the fact, already alluded to, 
that the India whose elements and origins were essen- 
tially rooted in archaean Gondwanaland, was now m- 
tegrally as^ociable iviih that main confinuom laud-area 
of the northern hemisphere which Ls known to ns as 
Asia. He it noticed that, with the drying up of 
Tethys, that Great Central Zone (in which, from some 
still quite uuascertainable epoch in the past, the 
short, slightly -built, dark-white type o^^ man whom we are 
calling the Melano-Leukochroi had found his area of 
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characterization), now extended eastwards ri^ht across the 
northern hemisphere, from say the Pyrenees and Atlas in 
wester ji Europe and western Africa, to the farthest limits 
of the country now known to us as Cliina. In the zone 
just north of that, slant-eyed yellow-skinned Xanthochroic 
man had, in a probably very much earlier a^e, enjoyed the 
advantauje of mi^ratiii" freely anywhere he liked wifhiti 
his zone. Henceforth, in addition, he had the privilege of 
extending his wanderings soalhwaril , as far as he could 
succeed in penetrating. All these changes in tlie world 
naturally introduced a new factor into the possibilities of 
life as it was lived in Gondwanaland-dt'scended India 
by her originally black-skinned and wholly uncivilized 
Nisadas. 

Thus, there can l)e little doubt that the first flood of 
outside humanity which oozed through India’s borders 
and moditied the pristine simplicity of her dusky denizens, 
consisted of Melano-Leukochroi from the west, l.c,, Dark- 
AYhites of the Great Central Zone, affer ils prolonga^ 
lion easlward^ foUoioing upon the dn/iarpup of Tethys — 
a stock who doubtless brought with them archaic Nature- 
Worship and the cult of the Great Mother, as originally 
developed in the Mediterranean West in the remote 
Melano-Leukochroi c Age : all subsequently revived in 
Furaiiic timevS, after a long interval of p^alaya. Indeed, 
it is this particular ethnic stratum, so very anciently laid 
down, to which that Purdnic Hevival, with its previously 
unknown goddess-worship, is really ascribable. Also, 
we can imagine wave after wave of the slant- eyed Yellows 
of the Northern Zone managing later on to effect 
an entrance, peaceable or otherwise — probably through 
Assam’s open door-way in the N. E. — and then, to a 
certain extent, diffusing themselves south-west wards. 
Each of these • intruding ethnoi must have brought 
with them some form of Culture w^hich, whatever it majr 
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have been, was at any rate superior to anything where- 
with, up till then, Nimdic India had been acquainted. 
Much later must have been the inroads (also from the 
west) of those ‘‘ Wolf-Uolk ” from early Num-Ma, or Si- 
Nim, who, pouring in from Central Asia, forced their 
way down the western coast-lands of the Peninsula, and 
finally, settling permanently in Southern India amongst 
its black-skinned Gondwanaland-descejided Nisadas, 
amalgamated with them, and, in course of time, gave birth 
there to what is usually styled the DrarkUan or Tamil 
race. Why I have said “ Much later,” is because the 
Wolf-Folk were a branch ol* the original Kilssi. Now 
these, as already explained, were the product of a big 
amalgamation (which itself must have lasted for centuries) 
between the southern margin of the Xautho-Turanians 
of the Great Northern Zone and the northern margin of 
the Melano-Leukochroi of the Great Central Zone, in an 
age when both these original stocks were in a very rudi- 
mentary stage of development — thus producing a sub- 
stock with characteristics which, at any rate from a moral 
point of view, turned out to l)e exceedingly defective. 
Hence the fact (so productive of unspeakable misery for 
the Culture-races of future ages) that these horrible Kassi, 
ever true to type, have proved themselves, throughout 
recorded time, the representatives par excellence of Har- 
barism. True, it is sometimes exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible, from a^ purely worldly poini of meiL\ success- 
fully to maintain that they are culturally the inferiors, 
nay, that, in some respects — notably efficiency — they are 
not actually the superiors, of the Culture-races. Hut, for 
all that, they have always been out-and-out barbarians ; 
because the only use to which they invariably put, or 
dream of putting, their faculties, and the resources of 
Civilization over which from time to time they get more 
or less complete control, is to betray, to terrorize, to 
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agonize, and if possible eventually to destroy, their more 
highly developed and usually unsuspecting neighbours — 
the Culture-races. Many of this hideous ethnos found 
their way into Central Asia, long before the Airyanians 
arrived in Airyavo-Vaejd. There, they became known 
as the Tokhs, or People of the Snowy Range — and it 
was a body of them who, ex hypothesis burst into India 
on the remote occasion just alluded to. As regards date, 
I incline to assign it to not later than circa B.C. 3500. 
According to a rough calculation made in a previous paper, 
that was the ap 2 )roximatc epoch of the advent of 
the migrating Rhodo- J^eukochroi, or Rosy-Blonds, in 
Airyavd-Vaejo. Their arrival doubtless disturbed the 
older inhabitants — these barbarous Tokhs. Hence the 
abandonment by -the latter of their age-long Central 
Asian haunts, and their stampede into unfortunate 
India. 

As already frequently remarked, though barbarians, 
these Tokhs were by no means incapable of assimilating 
the cult lire- forms, and adopting outwardly the manners 
and customs, of the Culture-races. We know too, that, in 
these respects, Southern India, at an extremely early 
date, enjoyed intimate and well-maintained transmarine 
relations with Western Asia. It is by no means surprising 
therefore, to learn that, long before the “ Aryas " of 
Northern India began to interest themselves in Southern 
India, the Dravidian inhabitants of those regions 
possessed a civilization of a very high order, which 
had every appearance of having been independently 
developed. How far northwards these Dravidian ethnoi 
diffused themselves, more or less permanently, is a ques- 
tion into which I need not enter here. Though they 
had in them this very strong strain of Kassite blood, 
emphasis must be laid upon the fact of their basically 
Lemurian, and, behind that, Gondwanaland, origin. In 
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his Early History of India^ at p. 396, the late Mr. 
Vincent A. Smith remarked — 

“ The Greek geographer Ptolemy, who wrote his treatise about 
HO A.D., was well acquainted with Southern India, which he called 
Damirlke, a good translation of Tamilakam,^’ i.e., Tamil Country^ 
“r and I being interchangeable, but unfortunately corrupted in the 
manuscripts into the unmeaning form Limyrike, owing to the 
frequent confusion between A and A.” 

But merely because the mss. have Limyrike (which 
Mr. Smith imagined was substituted by mistake for 
an original Damirike)^ it surely seems unnecessarily 
gratuitous to assert that this is corrupt and “ unmeaning.*’ 
Why should we not take the ms. form as it stands^ 
and accept the position that, when writing Limyrike, 
Ptolemy really intended to write it just so, giving it as 
a deliberate rendering on his part of the ancient name 
Lemuria (Lemur-i/c5 ?) ? If it is also possible to think 
with Mr. Smith that Tamil can be changed into Damir, 
because r and 1 are interchangeable, it merely serves 
to support my hypothesis regarding the early advent 
into these regions of the ancient Kassi. They, too, like 
their congeners and descendants elsewhere — the Kashshi 
of E-i~lam {E-i-rdm), the Tokhs (Dahae and Dahyas 
of Turan), and the Mleclichas, or Meleks (Khus, Kurus, 
or Khans) — pronounced r as 1, and vice versd ; and here 
we see the Dravidians doing the same. Further, we 
find a substitution of the sharper I for the softer d, 
which is not unknown, for instance, amongst the modern 
Germans, and was probably another characteristic of the 
Kassi, as it also is to-day in Lhasa Tibetan. In 
short, Tamilakam would seem to be an etymological 
abortion, due to some mis reading such as that above 
alluded to. The name should never have come into 
existence. It ought really to be lAmyrakam^ i.e., 
LemurJand,** from “ Lemuria/* 
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Such, then, broadly and rapidly sketched, was the 
ethnography of continental India, on the advent, in 
Sapta-Sindhavah, from Syria, of those 5 Janahs — the 
Purus, Yadus, Turvasas, Anus, and Druhyus — some time 
not very long after B. C. 1151 : save that, in Sapta-Sindh- 
avah itself, where the main ethnic basis consisted of 
black-skinned Nisadas of Gondwanaland origin, dwelt 
very powerful settlements of an ethnos (distinct 
from all other surrounding peoples who, in the 
Rig-Veda Samhita, are frequently referred to in various 
ambiguous connections under the specific name of the 
Dasyus, which is simply Sanskrit for a much older 
name Dahym^ Airyanian for the Tokhs of Airyo-Turan, 
or ancient Central Asia. These Sapta-Sindhavah Dasyus, 
then, Were of Kassite stock, and were either off-shoots 
of the invading Kassite hordes of B.C. 3500, who had 
settled by the way during the dnrclibrucli into India at 
that epoch, or else were independent representatives, in 
India, of the Tokh main-stock in Central Asia, who, in 
ordinary course of diffusion, had found their way to the 
regions east of the Indus. In personal appearance, as 
Kassi, they must have partaken, partly of the features 
and complexion of their yellow-skinned Xantho- 
Turanian ancestry, and partly of those of their dark- 
white or Melano-Leukochroic ancestry — a blend which, 
if not absolutely identical with what ancient 
Indian writers used to speak of as “ the Aryan 
colour,” and ” wheat colour,” seems to have been 
a very close approximation thereto. Moreover, it is 
by no means unimportant to note that, like the 
Turkomans, Afghans, and other wild ethnoi, they were a 
race of (chiefs, khans, meleks, and the like), and hence 
called themselves Kurus, which may have had associa- 
tions either with Kj^r, Hittite* for “mountain,” or with 
Khu and Khun, Akkadian and Hittite for “prince”; 

33 
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Kuru^ Akkadian and Hittite for “ governor ” ; and Kuru 
Khu, Hittite for “ governing prince.” 

Now, when Orientalists — Indian or European — speak 
of “ Vedic Culture,” and “Aryan Culture,” they mean the 
Culture possessed by these 6 Jandhs^ the Purus, Yadas, 
Turvasas, Anus, and Druhyus of Sapta- Sindh avab — for 
it is these peoples who, in orthodox and popular circles, 
have always hitherto been, and still are, regarded as 
*‘the Aryas.” But, on the basis of my new and very 
different theory that they were not Aryas at all, but 
that, if any Aryas in the flesh really existed, they 
are probably to be found in the sukla, Airyanian- 
descended inhabitants of ancient Zarah-Lake land 
(modern Seistan), the Culture introduced into India, 
via ancient Sapta-Bindhavah, must have consisted, not 
of one Culture, but of two — the Culture of these 
supposedly genuine Aryas, and the Culture of the 5 
Jandhs aforesaid. 

All scholars — whether Eastern or Western — unite in 
the view that Aryan Culture (whatever its origin) was of 
an exceedingly lofty order: and, naturally, Indians regard 
it as immeasurably superior to any other. Personally, T 
agree whole-heartedly with Indian thought on this parti- 
cular point. But, in connection with it, there is another 
point over which we have to ponder — the problem of xchat 
Aryan Culture,^' in the true sense^ really was. And, 
here my studies and my convictions compel me to join 
issue with Indian scholarship. 

I repeat, we have to deal with two kinds of Culture 
— kinds which, though perfectly distinct and separable, 
have nevertheless, in consequence of the actual develop- 
ments of early Indian history and the vicissitudes of 
Time, become hopelessly confused in men’s minds, and 
are now regarded as one and the same, with no other 
rival. 
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Of these two kinds of Culture, one is now traceable 
with comparative ease — its nature being fairly definite and 
its origins and developments having left numerous 
specific evidences of their beginnings and progress. This 
Culture is the “ Syrian ” Culture that was possessed by 
the Purus, Yadus, Turvasas, Anus, and Druhyus. 

The other is wider, vaguer, and not so shortly 
definable. Yet, a vast array of traditions surrounds 
its memory. In men’s minds — and particularly in 
the dreams of Indians — that memory is enthroned in 
a well-nigh unapproachable majesty : it is regarded 
as almost too sacred for aught but words of the most 
ineffable import : it is invariably associated with a super- 
race of humanity called the Aryas : it is the thrice-holy 
foundation of those “eternal” shastras which are every- 
where regarded with a boundless veneration, under the 
name of the Rlg-Veda and other Samhitds, the Brdh- 
manas, and so forth. And yet, withal, whether amongst 
the learned or amongst the unlearned, nobody seems 
really to know very much about it. I doubt if many, 
nowadays, are even interested in the subject. In 
these days we are all unblushingly materialistic. 
In this respect Indians are no better than anybody else. 

The difficulties attending this long-standing and per- 
sistently obsessional combination of grandiosity and 
nebulosity of thought, are numerous and of various 
magnitudes; but, great or small, they all vanish, like 
morning-mists before the sun, when viewed in the light 
of those new facts and considerations regarding Antiquity 
which, in previous papers and elsewhere, I have been 
setting forth more or less methodically during the last 
few years. 

Summarized, my submissions are briefly these — 

1. In pre-Vgdic Sapta-^indhavab — say in B.C. 1200 
— the inhabitants of the country consisted of (a) 
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Gondwanaland-descended Nisadaa^ or aborigines — black- 
skinned, short-statured, and fiat-nosed, but modified, no 
doubt, by a considerable strain of anciently absorbed 
Melano-Leukochroic blood, and in a much lesser degree 
by an almost equally ancient strain of Xantho-Turanian 
blood ; and {h) a powerful community, or communities, 
of Kdissi-descended folk, akin to the Tokhs or Dahyus 
west of the Indus— later on known as the Dasyus 
(Sanskrit equivalent of Dahyus). These also called 
themselves Kurus, or Krivis, — a name meaning much 
the same thing as Khan, Meleh, etc. In the forests of 
the Vindhyas also dwelt a degraded folk later on called 
the Mlechchas — a term which appears to be merely a 
Sanskrit way of cynically rendering Melek. I think 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal was the first to suggest this. 
Probably these were a particularly low and isolated 
branch of the Dasyus. 

2. In Zarah-Lake land appear to have dwelt a 
community of Rosy-Blond Airyanians, who, at some 
indefinite time in the past, had seceded from the main 
Rhodo-Leukochroic stock in Airyavo-Vaejo. These were 
the nearest specific approximation that we are ever 
likely to reach to the people known as the sukla 
Aryas. 

3. The 5 Jandhs mentioned in the Rig~Veda Sam- 
hitd under the names Purus, Yadus, Turvasas, Anus, 
and Druhyus, were admittedly not of this rosy-blond 
stock, but are indefinitely, though quite positively, referred 
to as having been “Dark Warrior Peoples.'* It is also 
admitted that, originally, they were intruders into Sapta- 
Sindhavab, entering it from the west. Nevertheless, in 
orthodox scholarly circles (European as well as Indian), 
and also popularly, they have hitherto beeu, and are still, 
included amongst “ the Aryas,’* the^ folk who brought 
“ Aryan Culture” into India with them. 
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4. In say B.C. 1151, issuin" out of old Keft 
(Kilikia, not C7*ete), the Keftiu, or Pura-Satiu — mov- 
ing as a migrating nation — swept through Naharin 
(“Rivers-Country”), and, after ejecting the Amorites 
from Yadai, and destroying the power of the local 
Hittites, were believed by the Romiu lo be con- 
templating an invasion of Khem. In fact, however, 
they called a halt somewhere up in the north. Operating 
with them was a fleet — the Pura-Satiu having for ages 
been a sea-faring folk. Vura-Satiu means “ tlie People 
of Pura, or Pula,” and perhaps equates with Greek 
Pelasgoi. Possibly their real objective was the coast of 
Kharu, from Gaza to Mount Carmel — they having for 
centuries been making more or less inettectual attempts to 
settle there. In any case, Rameses III attacked them 
in force, both by land and by sea. According to his 
inscriptions, a great and glorious victory was won — the 
“ invaders ” being scattered to the four winds. Some 
doubt has been cast upon tliis imperial boast, seeing 
that the Philistines (the same people as the Ji-Kr/HU 
and the Pura-Satiu') did in fact obtain permanent 
possession of the territories they had been coveting — 
all Kharu or Ai-Keft afterwards acquiring them 

its eventual name of “Palestine,” i.e., the stha7i of the 
Pula-folk, as we might now say.* Nevertheless, there 
probably was a victory — for the settlement of the 
Philistines may not have been actually effected till some 
time afterwards — perchance during the reign of Rameses 
IV, or some other of Rameses Ill’s feeble successors. 

6. Some of the “ invaders ” thus scattered by 
Rameses III — Pura-Satiu and Yadai Amorites — plunged 
off in flight in the onhj dweetion open — eastwards. With 
them seem to have gone a body of broken Hittites. 


* Noie . — Or tho hie of the Pula-SattS. 
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Further, these three ethnoi appear to have been joined, 
somewhere en route^ by two other communities. 

6. Not long after B.O. 1151, the sukla Aryas of 
Zarah-Lake land were disturbed by the arrival of 
certain aggressive strangers — doubtless these 6 commu- 
nities — upon their western border. Thereupon, either 
the sukla Aryas fled eastwards, or the 5 swept on 
through their territories — in the course of their passage 
(possibly sojourn) leaving there the memory of the 
name of their own abandoned home-land in Western 
Asia, Naharln, in the shape of the name which those 
regions did actually acquire of HaptaSendu. This, 
no doubt, is really an Airyanian word (perhaps late), 
and there is certainly a definiteness about the Hapta^ 
“ Seven,*’ which seems antagonistic to the dualism of 
Ndharln : but my point is that the idea of a country 
associahle with rivers is the important thing to look at, 
the precise number of those rivers being negligible. 

7 . The jana mentioned in the Rig-Veda as the 
Purus — camped for a time in Sapta-Sindhavah (the 
Sanskrit equivalent of Airyanian Hapta-Hendu) — were 
none other than the group amongst these fugitives from 
Naharin who were known as the Pura-Satiu ; the jana 
called the Yadus were none other than the group once 
known as the Yadai Amorites; while th^jana called the 
Turvasas, and usually mentioned in association with the 
Yadus, were none other than the group (neighbours, if not 
friends, in Naharin, of the Yadai Amorites), once known 
as the body of broken Hittites who, after the scattering by 
Ram eses, had accompanied the Pura-Satiu and the Yadai 
Amorites in their flight eastwards. As for the jandhs 
called the Anus and the Druhyus, they were communities 
who appear to have been picked up by the other fugi- 
tives somewhere on the way. There was a place called 
Anau (overlooked from the northern Persian plateau), 
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which lay not far from the possible route taken by the 
fugitives, and the Anus may have hailed from there. 
I incline, however, to think that the folk eventually called 
the Anus were an offshoot of the Anus or JPeople of the 
Fillar (Phallic), whose seat for ages past had been 
established in or around On, or An, later known as 
Heliopolis. With regard to the Druhyus, so forcibly does 
the name remind us of Airyanian Druj^ meaning “Evil 
One,” “ Enemy,” that, whoever were the community to 
be identified, they were probably the last to be picked 
up, at a time when the fugitives had arrived well within 
the sphere of influence of the Airyavo-Vaejans. Pro- 
bably they were a low type of the Dahyu wilderness-folk 
in Airyo-Turan. Turmsas seems to mean a folk who 
“ dressed after the manner of the denizens of Turan ” 
— a thing which the Indara-worshipping Hittites were 
by no means unlikely to have done. 

8. The Philistines, we know, were civilized, their 
Culture having been of the high type styled jEgean, 
though probably with modifications arising from the 
proximity of old Keft (Kilikia) to the powerful Hittite 
State which had its seat deep in the interior of Asia Minor. 
The Hittites too — though, to some extent, tracing back 
to a barbarous Kassite ancestry — were unquestionably 
civilized in a way : but of that way it cannot be said 
that as yet we known very much about it. As for the 
Amorites of Yadai, there is no uncertainty at all about 
their cultural status. It was very superior. 

Calling the whole country (Naharin, Zahi, Kinahlji, 
and Kharu) by the modern name of Syria, we have been 
told (I think by Professor Flinders Petrie) that in the 
12th century B.C. its Culture was quite equal, if not in 
some respects even superior, to that of mighty and illus- 
trious old Khem — in which case, there can be no doubt, it 
must have been of a very high order indeed. Further, 
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as a consideration binding all these facts together, and, 
as it were, welding them into one, be it remembered 
that for centuries, dating say from (in round numbers) 
B.C. 4000, the great E/hodo-Leuko-Turanian race in 
the north of Western Asia, from the Halys in the 
west to the southern end of the Caspian, had been the 
Custodians of Progressive Civilization ; that this great 
race had found concentrated and matured expression in 
a State now historically known as Mitanni ; that, for 
centuries, Mitanni had been, not only the Distributing- 
Centre of Culture throughout the Orient, and the sacred 
Source whence had issued throughout that Orient all its 
higher Ethnic-Developments, but also the willingly and 
even proudly acknowledged political Suzerain of all 
nations and communities in Western Asia, and even 
perhaps beyond, and particularly of the Aamu of Western 
Asia and the Hittites and Yadai Amorites of Naharin — 
perchance even of the Satin of Keft or Pura, above- 
referred-to; and, lastly, that the Culture so preserved 
and diffused as aforesaid by Mitanni was none other than 
the ancient Culture of Rhodo-Leukochroia in the old 
Mediterranean World whence the Rosy-Blonds had 
originally issued as emigrants. 

9. Passing from the general to the particular, and 
having regard to the place of origin (Naharin) of these 
3 fugitive ethnoi, the Pura-Satiu, the Yadai Amorites, 
and the broken Hittites, the probability is almost a 
certainty that it was they who first brought into India 
those exceedingly interesting Hittite expressions, appli- 
cable to the Moon-God in Mitanni, and other divine 
personifications, the worship of which was there in vogue 
say in the 14th or 15th century B.C. — TJru-w-na^ In-da- 
rd, Mi-it-rd, and Na~sa~at-ia — and which afterwards, 
when naturalized in “ Arya ^^-varta, became, by some 
obviously very human but very influential agency, so 
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wonderfully transmuted into what every pious reader of 
the Veda firmly believes to have been the genuine, 

and genuinely Indian, divine names found in those mystic 
old hymns in the finally moulded shape of Varuna^ 
Indra^ Mitra^ and the NasatyaUy or Asvina, 

10. A further conclusion to which, it seems, we 
may now reasonably come is that it is from the advent 
of these 3 leading ethnoi from Western Asia — the Pura- 
Satiu, the Yadai Amorites, and the broken Hittites, and 
perhaps more especially from the advent of these last — 
in Sapta-Sindhavah, that we must date the first 
introduction into India of the cult of that world- 
renowned Thunder-and-Hain God, or Pertilizing Deity 
who is specially known to the so-called Indo-“ Aryas *’ 
as Indra. And, in this connection, a very curious 
circumstance may be mentioned. Hidden away in some of 
the Rig- Vedio hymns in which this once principal member 
of the Indian pantheon is mentioned, his name appears 
in the very unexpected form In-da-ra. That such is 
the necessary reading of the name, emerges from the fact 
that, unless it is so read, the metre of the slokas will 
not scan. Here, then, in what is far and away India’s 
own most important literary treasure and archival 
shrine, is proof positive that the name of this celebrated 
deity did probably, as I am submitting, arrive within 
her ancient borders, not in the familiar form in which 
it was ultimately established, i.e.y Indray but in the 
very form of the Boghaz-Keui Hittite expression for 
the equivalent, as recognized in Mitanni, of their (the 
Hittites’) own obscurely famous Thunder-, Hammer-, or 
Battle- God (perhaps Tarku, perhaps Sutekh)y namely, 
In-da-rd, 

11. But who were the Aryas ? And what, and 

whence, was the which scholars (Indian and 

European) refer to, when they speak of the Aryan 

a4. 
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Culture ? In a word, what is really meant by this 
“ Aryanism ” that we hear so much of, as a boast, and 
learn so very little of, as an actuality ? First, the ethnic 
aspect. Certainly the 6 Janahs mentioned in the 
Veda were not the Aryas. The evidence in support of 
the popular belief that there were ever at all any Aryas 
Sukla or blond Aryas) in Sapta-Sindhavah, so far as 
Sapta-Sindhavah may be regarded as lying on the eastern 
side of the Indus, is astonishingly meagre. Indeed, it 
seems to consist solely of a lot of shadowy names as- 
cribed to the alleged priests of the several 5 Janahs and 
other communities (even the Dasyus) in the land. In 
other words, it is for scholars to decide — one way or the 
other — whether truth lies in accepting these names merely 
as the names of a number of Priest-poets, or in looking 
upon them as the only evidence that survives in support 
of the belief that the Aryas ever came into Sapta-Sin- 
dhavab from the west, or from anywhere at all. Secondly, 
as regards Aryan Culture. Was there ever, in fact, any 
such Culture ? In my opinion there was : but it was not 
the specific Culture possessed by the 6 Janahs, the Purus, 
Yadus, Turvasas, Anus, and Druhytis : much less was it 
the Culture, whether original or acquired, of the Kassi- 
descended Kurus, or Dasyus. In other words, it was nqt 
the specific Culture possessed by the fugitive Pura-SatiR, 
Yadai Amorites, broken Hittites, and other ethnoi, when 
they arrived in the East, and which was taken by them 
into Sapta-Sindhavah when, shortly after B.C. 1161, they 
crossed the Indus, and eventually, on this side of that 
renowned flood, became so magically transmuted into the 
Purus, Yadus, l^rvasas. Anus, and Druhyus of the Big- 
Veda. Much less was it the Culture (if such a word may 
be used in this connection) of any of the wilderness- 
haunting Tokhs with whom these fugitive bands doubtless 
came into contact from time to time in their career 
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across Central Asia to the Indus Valley. What then, 
was it — this “ Aryan Culture ’* ? I submit that, though 
once real and vital, it was then more of an abstraction, 
an idea, a beautiful dream, than anything definite, 
concrete, and in actual operative existence. It was, 
in short, Oriental man’s ineradicable and sacred 
reminiscence, his proud and undying tradition, not only of 
the Culture that once upon a time, in the dimly remote 
past, had been brought into the East from the Old 
Mediterranean West, but also of his supposed lineal descent 
from the super-men who brought it thence, and diffused 
it throughout the Orient — say from Mitanni. Naturally, 
this “ Aryanism ” (as we may call it in its two-fold aspect) 
was to be found, in its most concentrated form, its 
most vivid and piously preserved expression, amongst 
communities like the Airyanians of Airyavo-Vaejo and 
the Aryas of Zarah-Lake land who really were Rosy- 
Blonds of the full blood, and amongst even other ethnoi, 
such as the ancient Medes and the peoples of Northern 
Syria, who really were Rosy-Blonds of the half-blood. 
As naturally, we now find the tradition of it piously 
venerated amongst all who, however absurdly, have come 
to think that they are the physical and cultural heirs of 
these old ethnoi. And of course — in both its aspects, 
racial and cultural — it has been loudly claimed by the 
Kassi-descended ethnoi as their possession, sometimes 
even their peculiar or exclusive possession: for such, 
throughout history, ancient and modern, has been 
their invariable policy and “stunt,” especially when 
temporarily in power, politically, militarily, or in 
respect of literature. But the bald fact remains, and 
refuses to budge, that the Airyanians of AiryavS- 
Vaejo, however undoubted their descent, were no longer 
the people they once had been, certainly no longer the 
kind of people t&at the original old Rosy-Blonds were, 
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And as for the Aryas — even the Aryas of Zarah-Lake 
land — they are little more than a floating hypothesis. The 
claims of Barbarism — even highly civilized Barbarism — 
nay, even Barbarism at its zenith of power and prestige 
— a position to which it undoubtedly attained more than 
once — may, of course, be regarded with a smile, or 
otherwise, according to our mood. 

12. Whether, therefore, this name "Aryanism*' be 
regarded as standing for descent from a race or nation 
of supermen who flourished some time in the past, or 
for their Culture — either as possessed by them, or as 
subsequently diffused throughout the East — the thing 
itself, for which the name stands, is nothing but a 
glorious but indescribably nebulous tradition of remote 
Antiquity — a tradition, however, which certain ethnoi 
(notably those highly estimable folk who to this day 
actually believe that they are the physical and cultural 
representatives of the Aryas, and therefore fondly call 
themselves the “Indo-Aryas") appropriate more or less 
exclusively to themselves. Either this, or, in the 
Sukla Aryas of Zarah-Lake land, there really was a 
concrete Aryan ethnos, with a concrete Culture of 
their own, properly called Aryan — but whose traditions 
and glory have been filched from them, and whose 
memory has been assassinated. Now, the facts of the 
past being what to-day we know them to have been, 
how has this extraordinary state of affairs arisen ? 

13. As usual, the fons et origo mail is traceable back 
to Kassi-descended Barbarism. The folk responsible for 
the absolutely up-side-down and generally chaotic views 
which are still so prevalent, are the Dasyus of Sapta- 
Sindhavah, who, with astounding astuteness, actually 
succeeded in placing Le Bandeau over the eyes of man- 
kind, not only in India, but throughout the . world, and, 
with equally astounding address, have even succeeded 
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in keeping it there for the last 2,500 years, more or 
less. 

14. What happened was this. When the fugitive 
bands of Pura-Satiu, Yadai Amorites, Hittites, and 
others, first arrived in Sapta-Sindhavah, the Nisadas 
were out-and-out savages, and the Dasyii communities, 
with their numerous petty Kurus {khans, meleks, or 
chiefs), were little better. The Dasyus, however — 
being Tokhs, or Kassi — were a crafty, far-sighted, and 
exceedingly mimetic race. The Pura-Satiu, the Yadai 
Amorites, and the Hittites, were highly civilized, their 
Culture, regarded broadly, having been that of B.C. 
12th century Syria. This civilization the Dasyus did 
their best to assimilate — apparently with a considerable 
degree of success — and doubtless they also adopted the 
cult of In-da-ra, the Thunder-and-Eain God, who was 
worshipped at least by the Hittites and the Pura-Satiu. 
Next, fixing their hopes upon the Pura-Satiu, as the 
most powerful community amongst the newcomers, they 
so wormed themselves into the good graces of that proud 
and martial folk, that eventually, in the higher ranks of 
society, inter-marriages took place, and even the 
crowning-triumph was achieved of effecting a matrimonial 
alliance with the Puric royal house. In this and other 
ways, the Dasyus gradually improved their status, 
advanced their interests, and augmented their power in the 
land — while, at the same time, they took special care to 
acquire all the culture, adopt the manners, and learn all 
the military secrets, of their brilliant friends. Having 
climbed up to prosperity with the assistance of the 5 
Janahs, or PancK^dlas, as we may now call them, the next 
step contemplated by these charming scoundrels was 
to betray and overwhelm their benefactors, with a view 
to stepping into their place, and so securing the hegemony 
in the State. I Gave already referred to this particular 
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stage of Sapta-Sindhavah history, and need not repeat what 
I have said. Suffice it that the efforts of the Dasyus to 
achieve their purpose by means of force failed. Nevertheless, 
they were not to be denied, and, ant-like — foiled in one 
direction — they were soon again as busy as ever in another. 

15. All Sapta-Sindhavah was in two great camps — 
that of the aggressive Dasyus, Kurus, or Krivis, and that 
of the Panch’alas, whose attitude was purely one of de- 
fence. The Ptoch’alas eventually abandoned the country, 
effecting an apparently masterly retreat eastwards. The 
Dasyus, at this stage known collectively as the JBharatas^ 
pursued. At last, behind certain “ Marne ’’-like defences 
erected along the Yamuna, the Panch'alas stood fast. 
Thenceforward Dasyu policy underwent a complete 
metamorphosis — physical force being discarded in favour 
of guile, pure and simple, or rather the very reverse of 
simple, for it was camouflaged under an almost incredibly 
artful presentation of the ideas of “Aryan” descent and 
“Aryan ” Culture, and, in particular, was further wrapped 
up in the ostensibly “ spiritual ” teachings of a newly- 
invented religio-philosophico-social system. 

16. In Sapta-Sindhavah days, and even, perhaps, in 
early Madhya-desan days, there was no such thing as 
Caste^ as that institution is now understood. Undoubtedly 
there were different VarnaSy for we have seen all along 
that the country was inhabited by several races, and, in 
respect of complexion, these were distinctly and easily 
differentiable. The Yadus, or Yadavas (Yadai Arnorites) 
were blonds ; the Purus, or Puravas (Pura-Satiu), were 
dark- whites, with probably a touch of blond in them ; the 
Turvas'as (Hittites) were a blend of Eastern Mediterranean 
man, Anatolian or perhaps Alpine man, and northern 
Aamu stock, hence probably fairish, with dark hair, and 
eyes usually dark; the Dasyus, the Anus, and the 
Druhyus, were all dark-whites, with a strain of yellow 
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Xantho-Turanian in them ; while the Nisadas, being 
mostly of ultimate old Gondwanaland stock, must have 
been coal-black. Also, within each of these differing 
communities, there could not but have been social classes, 
orders, or grades — principally, no doubt, arising from the 
many differing jatis, or vocations, of the inhabitants. 
But Caste was absolutely unknown. 

17. When the Pura-Satiu, Yadai Amorites, and 
Hittites, first arrived in India from Western Asia, they 
brought with them — locked up in the souls of their royal 
and warrior classes — a kind of Mystic Wisdom, or 
Esoteric Pantheism, which has since been identified with 
what is called, in Vedantic parlance, the Doctrine of the 
Taram- Atman. This, too — or rather an intellectually 
objective impression of it — certain subtle-minded, deeply- 
planning, and far-seeing members of the Dasyu commu- 
nity managed to worm out of the exclusive keeping of its 
original possessors. Thereupon, these Dasyus erected them- 
selves into a Cult, and eventually, by means of intrigue, 
this cult was transformed into an exclusive and highly- 
privileged State Hierarchy, the members of which called 
themselves Brahmans. Such was the origin of Historical 
Brahmanism, and with it of Caste. It was in Brahma- 
rishi-desa — Kuru-land — the special home-land of the 
magically transmuted Dasyus — that this portentous 
institution had its birth. It was from there that its 
principles first spread into Panch ’ala-land, and after- 
wards enveloped the whole of India with its innumerable 
tentacles, gripping and controlling the destinies and hap- 
piness of her teeming millions as in a vice. The military 
attack failed — its last phase being represented by the 
appearance in the Middle-land of the so-called State of 
the Kuru-Banch'alas, which (at first at least), was no 
State at all, but.was merely the final military position of 
the forces concerned. Yet this new and very different 
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effort on the part of the Kassi-deacended Kurus, or Kusika 
Dasyus, to enslave surrounding humanity, succeeded, 
probably beyond the wildest dreams of its absolutely 
unspiritual, because intensely worldly-minded and evilly- 
disposed promoters — as is now only too well known by 
everybody, except, perhaps, its simple-hearted, crassly- 
ignorant, and completely-deluded victims. 

18. One very necessary department of the Dasyuan 
plot, thus so craftily devised, and so ably worked out to 
its triumphant conclusion, was a thoroughgoing revision 
and formal metamorphosis (on a basis conformable to 
Dasyuan interests and designs) of the records and tradi- 
tions of the past. In this connection the lines actually 
followed do not appear to have differed very much from 
those adopted in the 5th century B. C. by those patrioti- 
cally and proto-kabbalistically fanatical reformers who 
are commonly grouped together under the single name 
of “Ezra,” when, for the glorification of the name 
Ydhveh, and to enhance the prestige and power of Jewry, 
they decided deliberately to re-write history — particularly 
the history of ancient Khem, and of those Amorite 
subjects of hers in the North who, for centuries, flouted 
her majesty so outrageously, and, in spite of magnanimous 
treatment, gave her so much trouble, and finally traduced 
her memory. By these tactics all records of Northern 
India’s past, written or unwritten, were first reduced to 
hopeless pulp and confusion, and then, on a scale both vast 
and meticulous, were deliberately re-moulded according 
to plan — lapse of time and earthly vicissitudes also 
conspiring to bring about the intended result, and to give 
it an appearance of naturalness. Most craftily, too, was 
this done — for not everything was destroyed, or perhaps 
even tampered with. Some things were even allowed to 
stand — unimpeachable testimony, of course, to the 
genuineness of all the rest. Eor instance, certain names 
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were left unaltered, though quietly, perhaps, transferred 
to a context which had the effect of rendering them an- 
noyingly ambiguous. And in particular — just as “ Ezra,” 
while deleting, or modifying, all which tended to reveal 
the fact that the Judahites were merely the Amorites 
transmogrified, yet suffered the name of the Amorites (of 
course as a people distinct from, and specially hostile to, 
the Judahites) to remain in his artificially constructed 
narrative — so these early Brahmanistically-minded Kusika 
Dasyus (when originally putting together that wonderful 
literary edifice which, in recension after recension, under 
the name of the Rig- Veda Samhitd, has come down to 
modern times in the form in which we know it now) — 
boldly retained the name DaRyus^ yet in such manner 
and connections as to leave on the minds of the faithful 
the fixed impression that, in ancient Sapta-Sindhavah, the 
ethnoi so called had been racially distinct from, and even 
the constant and bitter enemies of, the “ Aryan folk ” — 
all the evidence that these now astutely maligned and 
repudiated Kassi-descended Kurus were nothing but the 
very human ancestors of the Brahmanistic inhabitants of 
Kiiru-land (Brahma-rishi-des'a) themselves, being obliterat- 
ed, resolutely, carefully, and, as they fondly thought, 
completely, without likelihood of any revival and expose. 
Then, to crown all, these Kurus of Madhya-desa — once 
the Dasyu-Meleks of early Sapta-Sindhavah times — 
unblushingly announced and spread it about that they 
were “ the Aryas ” ; that their Sanskrit-enshrined Kultur 
was the genuine old Aryan Culture ; and that certain 
districts to the westward, where the Sukla Aryas were 
supposed to have dwelt, were thenceforward to be deemed 
the homeland of the ‘‘ Excluded ” {Balhikas, Vahikas ) — 
the simple truth, of course, being that all the genuine 
associations connegted with ' those districts were much 
too reminiscent of the actual past of the Kurd- Dasyus 
35 
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themselves to be either pleasant or safe, now that they 
desired to pose as a Culture-race and to cut themselves 
adrift from their own disreputable beginnings. 

19. Needless to add, this view of the matter detracts 
nothing — and is in no way calculated to detract anything 
— from the dignity and value of the Samhitas, either in 
themselves or in the estimation of Indians. Tt merely 
assumes that — precisely like the narratives in the Penta- 
teuch and other divisions of the Old Testament — the 
sacred writings of India (being, at least from one point of 
view, essentially human documents), are susceptible of 
subjection to the same critical tests as are applicable to 
all other records of Antiquity. Por those whose spiritual 
faculties are sufficiently developed to enable them to 
discern aught of a spiritual nature that may be contained 
in these Samhitas, their worth remains, as ever, wholly 
unaffected, just as in the case of the Bible. At the same 
time, nothing but advantage can possibly accrue from a 
hona-Jide but fearless interpretation, even of Sacred 
Writings, to whatever race they may belong, when based 
upon the Past as it actually was, instead of upon a 
demonstrable perversion thereof — however beautiful that 
perversion may be, however deeply it may have rooted 
itself in our affections, and however piously we may be 
inclined to treasure its memory. 

20. In conclusion : (1) if not discoverable, as a 
concrete ethnos, in the sulcla inhabitants of Zarah-Lake 
land, ch'ca B. C. 1161, and indefinitely before then, the 
Aryas were simply the tradition persistently prevalent 
throughout the East, and especially, perhaps, in and 
around Airyavo-Vaejo, of an idealized race of supermen to 
whom the more highly developed peoples of that East 
could trace, or claimed to be able to trace, their origin ; (2) 
Aryan Cult are was simply, throughout the same regions, 
the complex form in which an idealized memory of the 
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Culture of that super-race persisted in men’s minds ; and 
(3) the Vedic Age was simply the period, beginning 
shortly after B. 0. 1151, when the five fugitive ethnoi from 
Syria and elsewhere arrived in Sapta-Sindliavah, bringing 
with them, not only the general Culture of B. C. 12tli 
century Western Asia, but the Hittite expressions 
TJrU-w-na, In-da^ra, Mi-it-ra, and Na-sa-at-ia, and also 
the earliest forms of that graphic-system which eventually 
became known as the Brahmi script ; and at some 
indefinite time during which, as the result of Dasyuan 
ambitions and organizing skill, the vaguely hut widely 
prevalent “ Aryan Idea ” was first indefinitely associated 
with the in-coming Pura-Satiu, Yadai Amorites, Anus, 
and Druhyus, and the Culture that they brought with 
them, and then and more definitely with the transmogrified 
Dasyus, in their character as Brahmanists, and under 
their new name of Kurus (really their old original name 
with a wholly new significance), and the metamorphosed 
forms of Culture (now “Kultur”) for which they were 
responsible ; and when, finally, some time during its later 
stages, these same extraordinarily able but scheming 
Kusikas deliberately re-wrote history, and presented their 
account of it to posterity in the guise of the Jiig-Veda 
Samhita. 

Of course, too, when ^e realize the immense antiquity 
of the epoch w^hen Rosy -Blond humanity first arrived in 
Western Asia (say early in the Tauric Era, or before), and 
the long centuries during which they and their Culture 
subsequently developed and sjwead throughout the East, 
we can also understand how the above-mentioned 
Oriental tradition of the Vedio Age goes back into a 
delightfully nebulous and fabulous past. In short— if we 
give our imaginations the rein — there is no reason why 
we should not seek its beginnings, not in Sapta- 
Sindhavab at all, 5r indeed anywhere in the Orient, but 
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away back in that archseaD old Mediterranean World 
(the world of pre-Hellenic Zeus and his mighty 
progenitors) from which the Rosy-Blonds originated 
when first they migrated east. 

The foregoing theories, constitute the basis of a paper 
read by me on the 29th January, 1922, at a meeting of 
the Vedic Section of the recent Oriental Conference. 



The Antiquity of the Rijf-Vedic Age 


{Reply to Mr. H. B. Hannah's criticism of 
“ Rig- Vedic India'') 

BY 

Dr. Abinaschandra Das, M.A., Ph.D. 

I thank Mr. H. Bruce Hannah for giving my book 
Rig- Vedic India a wide publicity by directing against 
it a murderous fusillade of thundering criticism extend- 
ing over 100 pages of the Journal of the Department of 
Letter, Vol. V, published by the Calcutta University. 
With a grim determination he has aimed at demolishing 
my theory of the original cradle of the Aryans in Sapta- 
Sindhu, or the Punjab, by subjecting it to an incessant 
fire from his formidable batteries ; but so far, his shells 
appear either to have been discharged quite wide of the 
mark, or to have fallen far short of it, and burst with 
terrific explosion, creating a deafening noise, and raising 
only heavy clouds of blinding dust which, let us hope, 
would miraculously leave the poor victim unhurt, and 
very much alive and kicking. The ponderous learning 
that Mr. Hannah has requisitioned for his task may 
fitly be compared to a primeval tropical forest in which 
giant trees of different species have grown up, cheek by 
jowl, shutting out the blue sky, the bright sunshine, and 
even the very breath of life, filling up the interstices 
and every nook and corner with impenetrable gloom, 
where the poor wanderer feels himself bewildered. 
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choked and hopelessly lost for ever. Astronomical, Cos- 
mological, Theosophical, Ethnological, Anthropological, 
Archaeological and Geological speculations, facts, fancies, 
cogitations and deductions seem to have run riot, leaving 
one bewildered and “ positively limp and breathless with 
amazement,’’ even more than “ the charmingly in- 
genuous and dogmatic utterances of a precociously 
serious and intelligent child ” are calculated to do. This 
confusion of thoughts and ideas reminds one of the 
graphic description that Dr. O. W. Holmes has given in his 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table of the effect, produced 
by the unrolling of a huge stone, upon the colony of 
creeping and wriggling denizens that had safely ensconc- 
ed themselves and taken shelter under it for long 
generations. The lifting up of the huge stone of ‘^estab- 
lished fact ” invariably produces a similar stir and 
commotion among the broods of our thoughts and fancies 
that have grown and flourished under it undisturbed for 
a considerable length of time, and no wonder ! >s 

Without further indulging in rhetorics, let me at once 
proceed to the main points of Mr. Hannah’s criticism of 
my book. To use a legal metaphor of which Mr. Hannah 
seems to be fond, he has proceeded first of all to attack 
the point that he considers to be the weakest in my book, 
and tried to obtain a decree on the preliminary issue it- 
self — a process which, lie thinks, would save him the 
trouble and worry of dealing with the other issues, and 
win him an easy victory. He seems to have made capital 
of the fact that 1 have ventured to take back Aryan 
civilisation to the Miocene and Pliocene epochs from 
references in the Rig- Veda to the existence of the East- 
ern and the Western 8eas, and of the Rajputana Sea 
into which the Sarasvati flowed at a time when some, at 
least, of the Rig-Vedic hymns were composed. I do not 
find Mr. Hannah anywhere questioning the genuineness 
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of these references in the Rig- Veda to the above seas, 
though with regard to the “ four oceans ” he says that 
they “ might he ” (my italics). Mr. Hannah 

may interpret them in that way ; but the question that 
remains to be answered is : Why only four oceans, and 
not forty or fotir hundred ? The number four is quite 
definite, and cannot he interpreted in an indefinite sense. 
Then, again, another question arises : If you admit them 
to be oceans at all, where did they really exist ? Purther, 
it should be observed that Mr. Hannah does not say 
anything about the Rig-Vedic reference to the Eastern 
and the Western seas, over which he chooses to remain 
studiously silent. Where were the Eastern and the West- 
ern seas situated ? Western scholars have unanimously 
admitted that the Aryans did not advance beyond the 
Punjab in Rig-Vedic times, and that they were not then 
at all acquainted with any of the Eastern provinces like 
Panchala, Matsya, Kosala, Magadha, Anga, Banga, etc. 
The Eastern Sea could not, therefore, have been the Bay 
of Bengal, as a knowledge of it would presuppose a 
knowledge of the aforesaid Provinces on the part of the 
Rig-Vedic Aryans.^ The Western Sea could not also be 


^ After this article had been written, Ihf second session of the Oriental 
Oonforonco was held in Calcutta from the 28th January to Isl Fobruarj 1922, In 
the Ancient Geography Section, my colleague, Mr. II C. Chakln dor, read a paper 
in which he was pleased to attack my theory about the existence of the Eastern 
Sea to the east of tho Punjab during Rig-Vodic times, without previously informing 
me about his intention to do so, as othciwiHe, I could have made time to hear his 
interesting paper and taken an active part m the discussion that followed. As a 
matter of fact, I happened by mere chance to be in the Ancient Geography Section 
towards the fag-end of his lecture, and hearing from friends about the nature of 
his attack* rose to reply ; but before I could finish, Mr, Jayaswal, tho President 
rang me down. Mr. Ohakladar is said to have laid great stress on the mention of 
K^lcata or Soun Bohar in the Rig-Veda with a view to disprove my theory about the 
existence of the Efistom Sea Kikaia might as well have been the name of a moun* 
tainous region in Sapta-Sindhu itself, from which the Aryan emigrants probably took 
the name in a later ago to South Behar which was called after the mothcr-conntry. 
But even admitting that it was South Behar, a mountainous regiou, its existence in 
Rig-Vedic times and mention in the Rig-Veda do not in any way militate against, or 
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identified with any present sea, as the Arabian sea lies 
more to the south-west than to the west of the Punjab. 
The sea into which the Sarasvati flowed is non-existent 
at the present time, and an arid desert now chokes up 
her mouth. The mention, however, of these seas 
in the Pig- Veda is undoubted, and they must have 
existed round about the Punjab in Pig-Vedic times. 
There can be no question about that. The real difficulty 
lies in identifying them correctly. I had recourse to the 
results of geological investigation to establish the 
identity of these seas, and by referring to such meagre 
geological literature about the Punjab, Pajputana, and 
the Gangetic provinces as I could lay my hands on, 
I found it stated therein that a sea had existed over the 
Gangetic trough down to Miocpne times, and there had 
existed another sea over Pajputana in the Tertiary era. 
Mr. Wadia’s excellent work, named Geology of India, 
had not been published when I wrote my book, and I 
had to depend on old standard works for proofs about 
the existence of these seas in geological times. It was, 
therefore, quite natural for me to conclude that if these 
seas had existed in such ancient geological epochs as the 

disprove the existence of the Eastern Sea to the east of the Punjab, as it was spread 
over what was known as the Ganpretic trough only, and not over the mountainous 
region known as Kikata, which must have formed the sou them coast of this sea. 
The Aryan merchants, known as Pants, must have visited this coastal region 
during their voyages m the Eastern Sea, and brought accounts oC the poor breed 
of cattle that donrisbed there. Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhury also remarked that 
the Kig-Veda not being a Handbook of Ancient Geography, the absence of the 
mention therein of any provinces like Pauchala, Kosala, etc., did not mean much. 
Porsootb ’ Bnt is this not highly significant in the face of the fuct that the 
Rig.Voda frequently mentions all the rivers of the Punjab (including the GangS 
and the Yamuna in their ujipor courses), the strip of desert in the south, the 
Himalaya in the nortli, the seas to the south, the east and the west, the four seas, 
the Lake (Jlaryanavat in Kurnkshetrn, and the provinces of Smdhu, lia, BhSrati, 
SSraswat, and GSndhaia S’ Are these proofs to he discarded, simply because the 
Rig-Veda is not a manual of Ancient Geography ? An argument like this, coming 
as it does from an antiquarian, is simply astounding. r 


A. D. 
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Miocene or the Fliocene, some of the Rig-Vedic hymns 
which refer to the existence of these seas must be as 
old as the one or the other epoch. There could be no 
other conclusion than this. It was with great diffidence, 
however, that I advanced this view as the following 
extracts from my book will go to show : 

“ It is within the bounds of possibility that man 
appeared in India in the Miocene epoch, though it is 
extremely doubtful tliat he attained the high degree of 
civilisation ascribed to him in the Rig- Veda, unless 
we assume that the evolution of man in India was 
earlier and more rapid than that of man in other parts 
of the Globe. The geographical distribution of land 
and water in India in the Miocene and Pliocene epochs 
agree to a very large extent with the description of land 
and water in the Rig-Veda, which emboldens us to 
surmise that Pliocene man, at any rate, attained a com- 
paratively high degree of civilisation in Sapta-Sindhu, 
as depicted in some of the earliest hymns of the Rig- 
Veda. It will surely be regarded as a very bold surmise, 
but we are forced to it by the irresistible evidence 
found in the Rig-Veda” (p. 114). 

The concluding lines of my book are as follows : 

“As regards my calculation of the age of some of 
the oldest hymns of the Rig-Veda which I have set 
down to the Miocene, or at any rate to the Pliocene or 
the Pleistocene epoch, I am afraid that Vedic scholars 
will accuse me of romancing wildly. But if the geologi- 
cal deductions are found to be correct, my calculations 
which .are based on them cannot be wrong. They will 
either stand or fall with them.” (p. 567). 

There could be no more explicit statement than the 
above to explain my attitude. I was not at all anxious 
to take back Aryan civilisation to such ancient epochs, 
but the results of geological investigations, as I was 
36 
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then acquainted with, compelled me to do so. There was 
no mistake in the reading of the Rig-Vedic facts about 
the existence of the four seas ; but the mistake, if it was 
really a mistake, lay in misreading the geological facts. 
Geologists either miscalculated the age in which the 
seas mentioned in the Rig-Veda had existed, or failed to 
study the question exhaustively. 'Ihe inference drawn 
by me on the basis of such geological calculations need 
not, therefore, have evoked any ridicule from any serious- 
minded person, but should rather have set him a-think- 
ing, and induced him to study more geological facts in 
order to find if they would throw any fresh light on the 
question. And this should have been the proper and 
obvious course open to Mr. Hannah who, it appears, is 
an ardent lover of truth and, as such, is expected to 
vindicate it at all costs. I deliberately brought in the 
Pleistocene epoch in my calculation of the age of some 
of the oldest hymns of the Rig-Veda, as I was fully con- 
scious that the Miocene or the Pliocene epochs, in spite 
of the fact that man in some form had existed in those 
epochs, would probably be too early for Rig-Vedic cul- 
ture. But my reading of the results of geological investi- 
gations having stood in my way, I found no other course 
open to me than to hazard a guess that the seas had 
probably existed down to the Pleistocene epoch. 

I am thankful to Mr. Hannah for having drawn 
prominent attention to this point of my arguments, 
though I must candidly say that even if it fail to stand 
criticism, it would not affect the vast antiquity of the 
Rig-Veda and Rig-Vedic civilisation, in as much as 
the fact about the existence of the four seas remains 
undoubted, on which I take my firm stand. If Rig- 
Vedic civilisation could not be as old as the Miocene 
or the Pliocene, it would at any rate come down to 
the Pleistocene epoch or even later, when very likely 
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these four seas existed, and man with his large brain was 
capable of developing a comparatively high civilisation, 
not much inferior to early Rig-Vedic culture. This, 
at best, would be regarded as only a surmise unsupported 
by any geological or historical testimony. But fortunately 
for Historical Truth, proofs are forthcoming in support 
of this view. In his Geology qf India (1919), p. 248, 
Mr. Wadia says : 

“ In the Pleistocene period, the most dominant features 
of the geography of India had come into existence, and 
the country had then acquired almost its present form, 
and its leading features of topography, except that the 
lands in front of the newly upheaved mountains (i.e., the 
outer rang^ of the Himalayas) formed a depression 
which was being rapidly filled up by the waste of the 
highlands. (My italics.) The origin of this depression 
or trough, lying at the foot of the mountains, is doubt- 
less intimately connected with the origin of the latter, 
though the exact nature of the connection is not known and 
is a matter of discussion. The great Geologist, Edward 
Suess, has suggested... that it is ‘fore-deep* in front of 
the high crust- waves of the Himalayas as they were 
checked in their southward advance by the inflexible solid 
land-mass of the Peninsula.’* 

If Mr. Hannah, instead of being prejudiced by pre- 
conceived ideas, had kept his mind open to the influences 
of Truth, he would doubtless have quoted the above 
passage from Mr. Wadia’s Geology of India (from which 
he has quoted so many passages with a view to criticize 
and demolish my theory) in order to convince himself 
and his readers that at the foot of the Himalayas, a 
depression or sea had existed in the Pleistocene period 
which was being rapidly filled up by the waste of the 
highlands. How, long did the depression take to be filled 
up cannot be exactly ascertained ; but there can be no 
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doubt that this was a sea in Pleistocene times, and formed 
the Eastern Sea {Purva Samudra) of the Rig- Veda, when 
some of the Rig-Vedic hymns were composed. A similar 
depression must then also have existed at the foot of the 
Western Range which was known as the Western Sea 
{Apara Samudra). 

As regards the existence of the Rajputana Sea, the 
geological facts are yet too meagre to fix its age. 
Mr. Wadia says : 

“ The inroads of the Jurassic Sea penetrated much 
further than Gutch in a north-east direction, and 
overspread a great extent of what is now Rajputana. 
Large areas of Rajputana received the deposits of 
this sea, only a few patches of which are exposed to- 
day from underneatli the sands of the Thar desert. It 
is quite probable that a large extent of fossiliferous rocks, 
connecting these isolated inliers is buried under the 
desert sands'^ (My italics) {Geology of India, p. 172.) 

Again, “rocks of the Tertiary system occur in 
connection with the Jurassic and Cretaceous inliers of 
Bikaner and Jaisalmer in the desert tract of Rajputana, 
west of the Aravallis ” {Geology of India, p. 208). 

The above extracts undoubtedly go to prove the exis- 
tence of a sea in Rajputana down to the Tertiary Era, 
though, so far, there is no evidence of the existence of 
a Pleistocene sea in that region. It should, however, 
be remembered in this connection that Rajputana has 
not as yet been thoroughly surveyed geologically, and 
it is extremely likely that fresh facts may be brought to 
light when the fossiliferous rocks that lie buried under 
the desert sands come to be examined by geologists. 
There can be no question, however, that in early Rig- 
Vedic times there had existed a sea or an arm of the sea 
into which the Sarasvati poured her waters, as is clearly 
mentioned in R, V. VII, 95. 2, unless Mr, Hannah is 
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prepared to contend that the above rich was the result 
of a “ Brahman intrigue ” to prove the hoary antiquity 
of the Big- Veda 1 Rajputana at that time probably con- 
sisted partly of desert (of which there is mention in the 
Rig-Veda), and partly of a shallow sea at the foot of the 
Aravalli mountains, stretching its arms inland like the 
Rann of Gutch. That there had been frequent “ marine 
encroachments ” on Rajputana in ancient times is 
admitted as a fact, though the records of such encroach- 
ments are meagre owing to imperfect geological inves- 
tigation in that region. Referring to a recent subsidence 
near the Rann of Cutch, Mr. Wadia writes : 

“ The recent subsidence in 1819 of the western border 
of the Rann of Cutch under the sea, accompanied with 
the elevation of a large tract of land (the Allah Burd)^ 
is the most striking event of its kind recorded in India, 
and was witnessed by the whole population of the coun- 
try. Here, an extent of country, some 2,000 square 
miles in area, was suddenly depressed to a depth from 
12 to 15 feet, and the whole tract converted into an in- 
land sea. The fort of Sindree which stood on the shore, 
the scene of many a battle recorded in history, was also 
submerged underneath the waters, and only a single 
turret of that fort remained, for many years, exposed 
above the sea. As an accompaniment of the same move- 
ments, another area about 600 square miles, was simul- 
taneously elevated, several feet above the plains, into a 
mound which was appropriately designated by the people 
the Allah Bund ” (built of God). Even within historical 
times, the Rann of Cutch was a gulf of the sea, with 
surrounding coast- towns, a few recognisable relies of 
which yet exist. The gulf was gradually silted up, a 
process aided no doubt by the slow elevation of its floor, 
and eventually converted into a low-lying tract of land 
which, at the present day, is alternately a dry saline 
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desert for a part of the year, and shallow swamp for the 
other part.** {Geo, of India^ pp. 30-31.) 

The process of subsidence and upheaval which was 
observed in very recent times in and about the Rann of 
Gutch had undoubtedly existed in Rajputana in ancient 
times down to the Pleistocene period and even later, and 
one such subsidence and upheaval was probably con- 
nected with the name of the great sage Agastya who is 
said to have sipped up the ocean dry, and after depressing 
the top of the Vindhya (Aravalli) mountain, to have led 
an Aryan colony to the Southern Peninsula. I hope 
Mr. Hannah will not trace the origin of this Pauranic 
legend to “ Brahman intrigue ** for proving the hoary 
antiquity of the Rig- Veda. 

Mr. Wadia says : “ In the Jurassic period, several 
parts of the Peninsula (the Deccan), viz., the coasts and 
the low-lying flat regions in the interior, like Rajputana, 
were temporarily covered by the seas, which invaded the 
lands’’ {Geo. of India, p. 168). Commenting on this 
statement, Mr. Hannah says : “ These encroachments, 
as Mr. Wadia calls them, over what was previously dry 
land, are, he says, not uncommon in the records of several 
geological periods ; but they were always of a temporary 
nature.” As Mr. Wadia says : “ Such invasions of the 
sea on land, known as ‘ marine transgressions ’ are of 
comparatively short duration and invade only low level 
areas, converting them for the time into ei)i-contiiiental 
seas,” (Ibid, p. 168.) 

“The comparatively short duration” of these marine 
transgressions which were “not uncommon in the records 
of several geological pemods^^ (my italics), must, of 
course, be understood in a geological sense only. They 
probably lasted for several thousand years at a time. Is 
it then unreasonable to suppose that at the time of the 
composition of the Rig-Veda, in the Pleistocene period 
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or even later, there was one such “ marine transgression ” 
invading low-lying Rajputana for thousands of years, 
as the sea has recently invaded 2.000 square miles of dry 
land to the west of the Rann of Cutch ? Try however 
Mr. Hannah may to disprove the existence of the Raj- 
putana Sea in Rig-Vedic times, he would not be able to 
put a different interpretation on R.-V. VII. 95. 2, which 
clearly indicates the existence of a sea into which the 
Sarasvati flowed. If it was only an arm of the Arabian 
Sea that had “ transgressed ” on Rajputana, it was 
nevertheless a sea, and the rest of Rajputana consisted 
either of large patches of arid desert, or of shallow lakes 
and swamps that made it quite impassable for human 
beings. These lakes or the sea, if a sea covered the whole 
of Rajputana as a marine transgression,” must have 
dried up in post-Rig-Vedic times, connecting Sapta- 
Sindhu with the Southern Peninsula, as the legend that 
has grown round the name of the sage Agastya goes 
amply to testify. 

In this connection I may be permitted to mention 
here that Mr. V. B. Ketkar of Poona has attempted to 
prove on astronomical grounds, the existence of the 
Rajputana Sea down to 7500 B.C. In a letter dated the 
14th May, 1921, addressed to me, he writes: 

“ I read a paper before the first Oriental Conference 
held at Poona in 1919 A.D., wherein I have proved on 
Astronomical evidence and Pauranic account that the 
Rajputana and the Oangetic seas nearly separating Jam- 
budvipa from the Punjab and the Himalayas disappeared 
after B.O. 7500 by the upheaval, partly volcanic and 
partly seismic, of their ^ beds. The paper will appear in 
the volume to be issued by the Bhandarkar Institute.” 

I need hardly say that this paper will be most eagerly 
read, when published, and . if the view advanced by 
Mr. Ketkar be found on examination to be correct, it 
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would not only most unexpectedly support the Eig-Vedic 
evidence about the existence of these seas, but would 
altogether change the very outlook on the ancient history 
of the Indo-Aryans. 

Writing about astronomical evidence, I would draw 
Mr. Hannah’s attention to Mr. D. N. Mookerjee’s “Notes 
on Indian Astronomy,” published in the same volume 
of the Journal as contains his criticism on Rig-Vedic 
India, in which he has arrived at the following conclusion : 

“ It is clear that the Hindus carried their observations 
assiduously at least from 12000 B. C. to about 3500 B. C. 
to expound the Libration of Equinoxes, in which case 
the Hindu civilization is at least 14000 years old ” 

(p. 282). 

This, of course, refers to a certain phase of Hindu 
civilization, but the very beginnings of it would undoubt- 
edly go back to hundreds of thousands of years. 

Mr, Hannah seems to have set great store by his own 
finding (which he imagines to be decisive) on the preli- 
minary issue of the controversy, t?*;:'., whether Sapta-Sindhu 
or the Punjab had seas to the east and solith of it in Eig- 
Vedic times, and thus exultingly refers to his imaginary 
victory : 

“ With the complete evanishment into the thinnest 
of thin air of Mr. Das’s beautiful dreams regarding his 
Miocene, or Pliocene, or Pleistocene Rig~Vedic ‘Indo- 
Aryans ’ in Sapta-Sindhu, and the oceans by which he 
thought they were surrounded, away also into the same 
thin air disappear all those other ambitious theories 
about the origin of outside Western races and cultures 
which he has striven so ingeniously to elaborate in his 
book. It is unnecessary, therefore, to deal with them 
at alV* (p. 165). 

What a sigh of relief must Mr. Hannah have heaved 
at the thought that he has won his imaginary victory on 
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the very preliminary issue, and has thus been saved the 
trouble and worry of meeting my “ other ambitious 
theories about the origin of outside Western races and 
cultures which, according to him, I have “ striven so 
ingeniously to elaborate ” in my book ! He has, indeed, 
accomplished a greater feat than the renowned Agastya 
himself, in as much as he has caused not merely one 
ocean, but four oceans to evaporate “ into the thinnest 
of thin air ’’ by a mere magic stroke of his pen, notwith- 
standing the fact that their existence had been proclaimed 
by the Rig-Veda long long before any of the Western 
races outside India were born, or even heard of. 

As the Eastern Sea of the Rig-Veda has been admit- 
ted by Mr. Wadia to have existed at the foot of the Hima- 
layas in the Pleistocene jieriod, we shall not be wrong in 
assuming (as I have done in my book) that the Indo- 
Aryans lived in Sapta-Sindhu in that period. But the 
question would be asked : “ Did man flourish in that 
period, and was he sufficiently advanced to develop a 
civilization which may be called comparatively high ? ” 
The answer to this query would undoubtedly be in the 
affirmative. Mr. Wadia says in his Geology of India 
(p. 269) : 

“ As in other parts of the world, the Pleistocene in 
India also is distinguished by the presence of Man and is 
known as the Human Epoch. 

** Man’s existence is revealed by a number of his 
relics preserved among the gravels of such rivers as the 
Narbada and Godavari, or in other superficial alluvia, 
both in .South and North India, These archaic human 
relics consist of various stone implements that prehistoric 
man used in liis daily life, ranging from rude stone chip- 
pings and flakes to skilfully fashioned and even polished 
instruments like knives, celts, scrapers, arrow-heads, 
spears, needles, etc., manufactured out of stone, or metal 
37 
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or bone. These instruments artefacts ’) become more 
and more numerous, more widely scattered, and evince 
an increasing degree of skill in their making and in their 
manipulation as we ascend to newer and younger forma- 
tions. This testimony of his handiwork furnishes us with 
the best basis for the classification of this period into three 
epochs : — 

3. Iron Age. 

2. Bronze Age. 

r Neolithic — polished tools. 

]. Stone Age ^ — rude tools. 

These three stages of the Human epoch, decipherable 
in the Pleistocene reco)' els the other parts oF the world, 
are recognisable in the numerous relics of man discovered 
in India.” 

It is, therefore, clear that Pleistocene man in India 
was also acquainted with the use of metals, Avhich is nol 
incompatible with early Rig-Vedic civilisation. 

The Pleistocene period ranges, according to Mr. 
Wadia, from the Stone Age to the Iron Age. But it 
should be borne in mind that the Paheolithic stage is 
also synchronous with the Upper Miocene, and for the 
matter of that, the Pliocene. Rev. E. O. James says in 
his Introduction to Anthropology (1919), p. 69: — 

“ There are forms (of paheolithic implements) that 
have been discovered in the Upper Miocene which shows 
signs of regular chipping only explicable when regarded 
as the result of human workmanship.” 

But as Mr. Hannah would not hear of Miocene or 
Pliocene man, or ascribe to him any status higher than 
that of anthropoid apes, I will, for the moment, leave 
him out of consideration, and speak only of Pleistocene 
man. In his Neolithic stage. Pleistocene man became a 
comparatively civilised being. Speaking of Britain and 
Europe, Rev. E. O. James says : 
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“ As we pass from the Paheolithic to the Neolithic 
period, wo find great changes not only in the mode of life 
of the people but in the geographical distribution of land 
'and sea. Hitherto Britain was part of the continent of 
Europe, but with the dawn of the Neolithic, land submer- 
gences took place, which separated Britain and the 
Channel Islands from the mainland, leaving traces here 
and there of submerged forests in the North Sea, the 
English Channel and the Irish Sea. The Paheolithio 
fauna and Arctic flora quickly disappeared, giving place 
to animals and plants characteristic of a temperate 
climate. Man too speedily changed his customs. Finding 
the produce of the chase becoming scarce, he gave up 
his nomadic life for a more settled existence, domesticating 
a number of the animals by whieli he was surrounded 
(horse, dog, sheep, goats, etc.), and cultivating the * kindly 
fruits of the earth ’ (wheat, barley, millet, fruits, 
etc.). Whether this new departure was a result of 
immigration of new races into Europe, or whether 
it was merely an outcome of the new environment 
on a people directly descended from Palaeolithic man it is 
difficult to say. At any rate the experiment was 
eminently satisfactory. 

“ From agriculturists. Neolithic man became acquaint- 
ed with the useful arts — the manufacture of cloth by 
spinning and weaving wool and fibrous textures ; the 
making of pottery, etc The energies of the inhabi- 

tants of Europe in the new Stone Age were spent in the 
erection of houses and the making of clothing, utensils, 
etc., and (.s/c) the various features of which make for 
civilisation.’^ {Intro, to Anthrop., pp. 82-81 ) 

Again, the same writer elsewhere says : “ It may be 
reasonably supposed that clothing like cave-dwelling was 
one of the arts of IHe learnt by man in the Pleistocene — 
probably early in the Mousterian phase.” {Ibid, p. 98.) 
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Further, “ fire, though familiar to man from the 
beginning, was not used by him till he had learnt the 
secret of its properties and devised some means of obtaining 
it. How and when this was accomplished is not known. - 
In the early Pleistocene there is evidence of its existence, 
as for example in the hearths discovered in Mousterian 
sites.'* {Ibid, p. 98.) 

The Pleistocene man in Europe was, therefore, 
comparatively civilized in that he knew the arts of agri- 
culture, house-making, cloth-weaving and pottery-making 
and also the use of fire. Is it too much to suppose that 
the Pleistocene Indo- Aryans of Sapta-Siiidhu, who admit- 
tedly became more highly civilized than their contem- 
poraries in any other part of the world, did not know 
these arts of civilisation ? As a matter of fact, there are 
numerous evidences in the llig-Veda itself, which will go 
to prove the existejice of the dilferent stages through 
which the Aryans had 2 )assed, before they reached the 
stage of E/ig-Vedic civilisation, of which I will give an 
account in a separate article. 

Eev. E. 0. James says that it is difficult to say whether 
the now departure in Neolithic civilisation in Europe 
was a result of immigration of new races, or whether it 
was merely an outcome of a new environment on a people 
directly descended from Palaeolithic man. I have sur- 
mised a guess in my book that this new civilisation was 
carried to Europe in the Pleistocene period by Indo- 
Aryan nomads who had been driven out of 8apta-Sindhu 
by the more advanced tribes. 

It would thus appear that even if Ave admit the Indo- 
Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu to have belonged to the Pleisto- 
cene period, the Eig-Vedic civilization must he held to he 
as old as that period in as much as the Eig-Veda contains 
internal evidence of a different distribution of land and 
water in Sapta-Sindhu as it had then existed. 
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Professor Sallas estimates that the collective deposits 
of the Pleistocene period have taken approximately lOGjOGO 
years to form. {Natvre 1900, Vol. Ixii, p. 481.) But 
“ Prof. Ilutot thinks that 140,000 years will suffice to ac- 
count for the formation of the Pleistocene f^ravels of 
Belgium, and therefore argues that what applies to Belgium 
applies to the rest of Europe.” {hitro. io Authrop., p. 27.) 
I do not know how many thousands of years did the 
Pleistocene deposits of India take to form ; hut even if 
we admit that they took 140,000 years to form at the 
lowest estimate, will it be wrong and absurd to put down 
the age of Rig-Yedic civilisation to more than one 
hundred thousand years ? 

I cannot better conclude this article than by quoting 
the following extracts from an article published in the 
London Times in its issue of January 8, 1921 : 

“ YYe recently commented on discoveries proving the 
existence of largo-brained men at a period so remote from 
our own times as to he measured hy hundreds of thousands 
of years. (My italics.) These and the recovered stages 
of lost civilisations have changed the simple and al tractive 
view of human history created in the first flush of Darwin- 
ism. Modern man is not the unique achievement of the 
evolving human race. The lowest savages of to-day 
may not be surviving stages in the ascent of the white 
man from the apes, hut the degenerate descendants of 
forgotten peoples with brains as large and mental and 
moral faculties as high as our own. (My italics.) YYe are 
not the ‘ heir of all the ages,’ hut only the representatives 
of one .civilisation, lying as Geologists would say, uncon- 
form ably on the denuded surface of many other civilisa- 
tions. Professor Blinders Petrie has insisted that culture 
is intermittent. He estimates the average duration of 
any period of culture at about 1500 years. He has traced 
eight such periods in ancient Egypt. There have been 
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other foci of civilisation in Peru, in Central America, 
in China, in Northern India, the Persian Plateau and 
Asii Minor. Evidence accumulates that these various 
centres have been the seat of not one but of several types 
of culture, each separated by an interval, and each severed 
from its predecessor. The possibility, nay practical 
certainty, that many ‘ empires of beautiful things * have 
perished swiftly and completely, is being established. The 
history of European civilisations has been misleading.’’ 

How many periods of culture, and different types of 
it, have followed one another at long intervals in Northern 
India, or for that matter, Sapta-Sindhu, — an admitted 
“focus of civilisation ” — since its inception in the Pleisto- 
cene period some hundreds of thousands of years ago ? 
The ancient literature of the Hindus, commencing from 
the llig-Veda, the oldest work extant of the race, has left 
numerous relics of these innumerable periods and types 
of culture in its different strata, which have to be carefully 
sifted, picked out, and deciphered by the patient student 
and diligent researcher. Mistakes there will be, and are 
bound to occur both in facts and deductions. Put it will 
certainly not do merely to ridicule a theory, simply 
because you cannot agree Avith it, or because it goes 
straight against your “established facts." 



Races of India. 


BY 

Ramaprasai) Chanda 
lufroduntio^i 

“ Races of man ” usually denote peojdes or nationali- 
ties. and the term used in anthropology for * race ’ in tlie 
zoological sense is ‘ pure race.’ A ‘ pure race,' or a uniform 
group of individuals distinguished hy certain stahlo 
physical and mental traits from other groups of men, 
is now practically unknown. So the classiQcation 
of the population of a country or a continent into 
' races ’ or ‘ pure races ' by drawing lines over the map 
is well nigh impossible. Rut may we not assume that 
some time in the remote past mankind was divided into 
a number of pure races with dctinite physical and mental 
characteristics due to long isolation into extremely 
differentiated environments ? The evidences that we 
possess relating to folk-wanderings and folk-mixings 
since the end of the Paheolithic period downward do 
not quite support such an assumption. Among the skulls 
found ceremonially buried in the Azilian stratum of Ofnet 
marking the transition from the Pahcolithic to the 
Neolithic stage of culture there are heads of all known 
types, long, round and medium. But the manner in 
which parental traits are inherited by children discloses 
a tendency to the evolution of pure races and lends 
support to the "hypothetical existence of such races 
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before the dawn of bistory. Though, therefore, it may 
not be possible to classify the present population of any 
country into pure races, for it is no longer possible to 
isolate such units, an attempt may be made to recon- 
struct the racial history of the Indian people by strati- 
graphically analysing the different ethnic strands that 
enter into its composition. 

The best materials for the stratigraphical analysis of 
the ethnic elements or reconstructing llie racial history 
of a peo])le fi*om the past to the present are dateable 
skeletal remairis of ditferent ages representing successive 
waves of migrations. *Snch materials representative of 
every period for tlie last sixty centuries or mere have 
been found in adequate numbers in Egypt and to a less 
extent in Western Europe. Hut in India accurately 
dated bodily remains of the population are not yet avail- 
able to students, and in a land where cremation has been 
practised by most peoples from time immemorial very 
few such remains can be expected. So in India we have 
to pursue the racial history from the ])resent to the past, 
from the living population to the dead. For doing so 
our guides are anthropometrical measurements, descrip- 
tions based on observation of the soft parts, and photo- 
graphs. Considerable number of measurements of licad, 
nose, and stature, general descriptions of the features of 
most of the tribes and nationalities, and considerable 
number of photographs of groups and individuals arc 
already available to the student of Indian ethnology. 
But judged by the standard now adopted in Europe and 
America these materials are neither suflicient in quantity 
nor satisfactory in quality for the purpose of analysis. 
Such an analysis can only be attempted with some hope 
of success when the jjhysical traits of the different 
nationalities, tribes, and castes in India liave been re- 
studied on a far more extensive scale by specially trained 
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observers in accordance with the most up-to-date 
methods. 

WJiat then, it may now be asked, is the justification 
for this paper wherein 1 venture to attempt a strati- 
graphical analysis of the ethnic elements of the population 
of India with such insufficient data r My main object is 
the stock-takin”- of the materials that have been collected 
by various observers durinj^ the last fifty years or so ; 
for such stock-taking may help the future workers, if in 
no other Avay, at least by strengthening their determina- 
tion, to carry on fresh investigations in accordance with 
improved methods. Though ilie Ethnographic Survey 
of India has nearly finished the w^ork it had undertaken, 
anthropology is iioav being adopted as a part of the regu- 
lar curriculum by the Indian Universities. The Univer- 
sity of Calcutta has already opened, mainly at the initia- 
tive and through the exertions of the Hoii’ble Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, a departme^^ for the post-graduate study 
and research in anthropology, and other Universities are 
likely to follow’^ the example. So Ave may soon expect 
the inauguration of the intensive study of the physical, 
cultural, and social traits of the tribes, castes, and nation- 
alities of India under the auspices of the Indian Universities. 
But we cannot expect that the Universities aaIII be able 
to place at the disposal of students sufficient fresh 
materials for the purpose of analysis and synthesis at an 
early date and before it is too late unless adequate funds 
are placed at their disposal by the State to enable them 
to train men and organise expeditions for collecting 
data. 


(1) The Tee-Dramdians or Nishadas. 

Both physically and mentally the hill tribes of Central 
and Southern India seem to represent the most primitive 
stratum of the Indian population. Eisley classifies these 
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dark, short, and (joarse-leatured iniigle folk Avitli the 
cultured peoples of Southern India who speak Dravidic 
languages and name the group as the Dravidian Type. 
Lapique and others recognise the Xadir of the liills of 
Travancore, the Paniyan of Alalahar, and I he Irula and 
the Kurumha of the Nilgiris as a separate type named 
Pre-Dravidian and trace their airinities with the Vedda 
of Ceylon, the Sakai of the Malay Peninsula, and the 
aborigines of Australia. ITith the Kadir, the Paniyan, 
th(‘ Irula and the Ivuruinha of the South should also be 
classified the A'eruvas of Coorg, the Sav\‘iraor Saoras of the 
hill tracts of the A^izagajiatani and (Jan jam districts, the 
Khand, the Tuang, and the Phuiya of the hill tracts 
of Orissa, the Ilo, th(‘ Phumij,the iMunda, the Oraon and 
other hill tribes of Chota Nagpur, tlu^ Gonds and Bhils 
of Central Provinces and Central India, and the Kharwars, 
the Cheros and otlier hill tribes of the Mirzapur district 
of the Vnit(‘d Provinces. All these tribes either physi- 
cally resemble the Ivadir and the Paniyan of the south or 
disclose a basic element that is akin to them. The 
physical traits that charactenase them are wavy haii‘, 
scanty beard, long narrow head, broad nose, thick lips, 
dark complexion, and short stature. In tlie Epic and 
the Purilnas the tril^es dwelling in the AHndhya ranges are 
called the descendants of a mythical ])erson named 
Nishada who sprang from the right thigh of the 
wicked king A’ena. This person is described as one 
having flattened feature, dark complexion, and short 
stature. 

lu'asmthmi rah i}urnsah Krlwas-cait hahhuva ha 

‘ The person was very short and very dark,’ says the 
Harivainsa (5. 17). As the physical traits of the 

mythical Nishada are still conspicuous in the hill tribes 
of the Central and South-eastern India, T should prefer 
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to call the ty])e NisluTcla instead of giving it the cumbrous 
name Pre-Dravidiau. In the Aitareva Prahmana the 
Savaras and tlie Pulindas are called (lasifVft or har- 
l)arians. In the Kathasaritsagara, a Sanskrit work 
written hy Soinadeva in flie eleventh century A. 1). and 
based on a Prakrit work called Vriliaikatha written long 
before, Savara, Pulinda and Bliilla avcMisedas synonymous 
terms. Pana who nourished in the first half of the 
seventh century A. D. thus describes a SaAara young 
man, “His nose was flat {ar(nKU(niustliaiii), his lowei’ 
lip thick {cljtifadhaiuan), his jaws full 
his forelujad and cheek-hoiu^s proj(‘cting.'’ A (U)mparisoii 
of these descriptions in the ancient Sanskrit literature 
with the ])hysieril features of tlu' living jungle tribes 
of the Viudhyas show how stable the racial cluiractin'istics 
have proved to be. 

Another tribe of the Nishada. gi'ouj), the Cheros of 
the Mir/apur District, are e^idently nam(‘d in the Aitareva 
Aranyaka (II. 1 .1 ) as Cherapfidas. Though the Cheros speak 
Hindi and uorship some Prahmanic (Unties, th(‘y still 
retain the traits that charaeteris(nl the Nishadas and the 
Savaras of old. Crooke thus describes them, ^‘They vary in 
colour, hut are usually of a light hrowu. They have, 
as a rule, high cheek bones, small e\ es obliqiudy set, and 
eyel)rows to correspond, low l)roa(l noses, and large mouth 
with protuherent lips.” To tliis must he added absence 
of or scanty heard, a trait of the ])re-Dra vidian or 
Nishada type that has not r(‘ceived the attention it 
deserves. 


(2) Froio-Drandiaufi. 

The long-headed elements among the cultured speak- 
ers of the Dravidic languages of Southern India of whom 
the Nairs of Alalahar and the \Allalas of the Tamil 
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country are the typical representatives are usually recog- 
nised as the Dravidian race. Some ethnologists trace 
the affinities of the Dravidian with the Mediterranean 
race of Northern Africa and Southern Euro23e. Professor 
Giuffrida-Ruggeri distinguishes the Ethiopians or Hamites 
of the eastern coast of Africa and Somaliland as a s(^j)arate 
subrace and considers the Dravidians as akin to this 
Ethiopian or Indo-African race [Uori^o sapiens I)ido- 
Africanns). ; The Todas of the Nilgiris oti’er a difficulty. 
Their geographical isolation, j)hysical features^ and 
primitive culture point to a distinct ethnic origin, llivers 
is inclined to the view that the Todas arc akin to the Nairs 
and the Namhiitris of Malabar. lie attributes the greater 
stature of the 'J^odas as compared to the Nairs and the 
Namhutris to “their more healthy environment.” About 
another trait llivers writes, “ The hairiiiess of the Toda is 
perhaps the feature in which he ditfers most obviously 
from the races of Malabar, while the robustness of his 
physique and general ])earing are perlia])s almost as 
striking. The latter qualities may be entirely due to 
his environment, to his free life iji the comparatively 
bracing climate of the Nilgiris, and, so far as we knoAV, the 
development of hair may have a similar cause.” ^ It is 
not possible to agree to the view that the greater stature 
and hairiness of the Toda arc due to environmental influ- 
ence. There are four other tribes in the Nilgiris, the 
Kotas and the Badagas who resemble the Dravidians of 
the plains, and the Irulas and the Kurumbas who are 
of pre-Dravidian tyj)e, neither so tall nor so hairy. 
Haddon and Uiulfrida-Ruggeri recognise the Todas as the 
representative of a distinct iiou-Dra\ idian stock to whom 
the former gives the name proto- Aryan. The Todas are 
not the only hill tribe of Southern India who have such 


^ Rivers, The Todas, London, 15)00, pp. 708-9. 
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traits. A . W. Painter writes about the Mala Arayans of 
Tr a vane ore : — 

“The Hill Arrians live along the slopes of the Western 

Ghats in the Native State of Travancore They differ 

considerably from the ordinary Hill Tribes of India In 

colour many of them are remarkably fair. The men 
average 5 feet 0 inches in height. Their features are 
as a rule, Avell-forincd. The lips are thin and the nose 
frequently acquiline.”* 

The presence of the Todas and Mala Arayans in the 
south suggests a simpler solution of the Dravidian prol)lem 
than the one usually held by the anthropologists. Philolo- 
gists have failed to establish any connection between the 
Dravidic languages spoken in India and any other 
family of languages spoken anywhere outside, and 
we are therefo’e forced to conclude that the Jlravidic 
languages originated in India. May Ave not also hold that 
the Dracklian type also originated in India as a result 
of the intermixture of aborigines of pre-Dravidian or 
Nishada type Avith immigrants of Caucasic type noAv 
represented by the Todas and the Mala Arayans aa ho may 
therefore be 'termed Proto-Dravidians. This hypothesis 
is not a new one. According to Enters, Lapique “ regards 
the Todas as pure or almost pure examples of one of 
the two races of Avhich the Dravidian population of 
India to be composed, the Nairs being more mixed Avith 
the Negroid element, AAdiich forms the other component 
of the population according to M. Lapique.”*^ By “the 
negroid element” Lapique means the pre-Dra\ddian or 
Nishada element. 

Wherefrom came these pre-Aryan proto-Dravidian 
Avhite or Caucasic invaders of India? Giuffrida-Euggeri 


» 7'/it' Journal of the Bumhay Anthtojtoloqual Soaety, V(»l II, 1889, pp l-W-M.T 
* Hirers, The Todaf, p. 107, note 1, 
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doubtfully sun^gosfcs Mesopotamia. AVe would prefer Cen- 
tral Asia. At Anau near Askabad in AA'estern Turkistan 
Raphael Pumpelly found dolichocephalic skulls of the 
Mediterranean type according to Sergi in a stratum which 
he assigns to the seventh millennium B. C.' 

(3) The Aryan Question — Tndo- Afghans, 

Now we are face to face with the Tndo-Aryan ques- 
tion. ]3etween the ]) 0 ])uJation of the Nor tli-AVes tern 
borderland of India characterised l)y light transparent 
brown complexion, fine ac(piiline or straight nose, thin lips 
and full beard, and the hill tribes of the Nishada type 
inhabiting the table-lands of Central and Southern India, 
there is a large body of mixed po])iilalion speaking Indo- 
Aryan dialects. The Nishada strain is easily distin- 
guished in varying ])roj)orti()ns in the various strata of 
this population. But what are the other elements? A 
submerged proto-Dra vidian strain may be assumed which 
is lost in the so-called Aryan stiain. But nhat is this 
Aryan strain ? BIsley recognises an Tndo-Aryan type 
characterised by tall stature, fair complexion, plentiful 
hair on face, long head, and narrow prominent nose in 
the inhabitants of Kashmir, the Bunjah, and Baj})utana,- 
and to the east in the United Provinces and Bihar are 
men of Hindnsthani type sjirung from the intermingling 
of such invaders and the aborigines. There is a strong 
broad-headed strain in the inhabitants of the regions 
lying to the Avest, south, and south-east of the Punjab, 
Bajputana, and Hindustban. But I should here pause and 
explain what is meant by long head and round head and 
briefly refer to the controA^ersy relating to the value of this 
head-form as a test of race. The long-headedness or 


KxploiaOuns 111 Till kcstuii EvpimIiIkhi ol l!MH Vul il, pp 
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broad-headedness is indicated by the length-breadih index 
or the percentage ratio of greatest bread tli to greatest 
length of the head. 'When this ratio is below 75 the 
head is called long and when this ratio is 80 or above the 
head is broad or round. The ratio of the intermediate 
type ranges from 75 to under 80. The next question is, 
how far is the liead-form stable, that is to say, controlled 
by heredity, and how far is it liable to be modified by 
the environmental influence. The investigations of Tranz 
Boas in America have shaken the faith of many in the 
stability of the head form and its value as a test of race. 
To take only one instance, the head index of the 
European-borii children of European Hebrews ranges 
around 83. “ The value drops to aljout 82 for those born 

immediately after the immigration of their ])arents 
(to America), and drops to 79 in the second generation; 
i.e,j among the children of American-born children of 
immigrants.”' Even if we admit that the fall in the head 
index of the American-born children of Hebrew immi- 
grants is due to environmental influence alone, and 
selection or other factors had no share in it, it will be seen 
that the fall is not such as to take out the American- 
born Hebrew from the broad or round-headed type. As 
Eranz Boas himself observes, “ Although we have seen 
that environment, particularly domestication, has a far- 
reaching influence upon the bodily form of the races of 
man, these influences are of a quite secondary character 
when compared to the far-reaching influence of here- 
dity.”' But the skeletal remains and mummies dug 
out of the dateable ancient graves of Egypt examined 
by Elliot Smith shows that in Egypt and the 
neighbouring countries the head-form has remained 


^ Franz Boa'S, jfhe Mind of Primitive Man, New York, 1919, p. GO 
“ Op. eit , p. 70. 
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stable for the last six thousand years or more. He 
writes : — 

“ The narrow-headed brunet of small stature, who 
had dwelt around the shores of the Mediterranean since 
the dawn of history, was almost, if not quite, as definitely 
dilferen tinted from the round-headed Armenoids of 
Western Asia at the end of the Stone Age as are their 
modern representatives ; and all the millenia of exposure 
of their scattered descendants to vastly diflerent climates 
and conditions of life have produced amazingly little 
effect upon their physical characteristics.” ^ 

So we may very well recognise the head-form as a 
good test for stratigraphicalJy analysing the ethnic 
strands that enter into the composition of the Caucasic 
peoples. 

Now to return to Risley’s Indo-Aryan type of North- 
western India characterised by fair complexion, plentiful 
hair on the face, elongated head, and narrow prominent 
nose, it is evident that such a type is the dominant 
element in the population of the Hindusthan proper. 
But the name given to the type by llisley is open to one 
serious objection. It is based on the assumption that 
the so-called Aryans or the people among whom the 
Aryan speech and culture originated were long-headed. 
As there is no evidence whatever for such an assumption 
we prefer to call the type Indo- Afghan following Deniker 
and other authorities. 

The most typical Indian representatives of the 
Indo- Afghan race, as far as the complexion and the 
regularity of feature are concerned, are the Kashmiri 
Brahmans. In November last at Lahore I measured 14 
Kashmiri Brahmans from Kashmir. They are mostly 
long-headed, the index ranging from 66-8 to 78*9. 


The Eugenics Bevieip, October, 1916. 
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But the Kaslmiiri Brahmaus are also a mixed folk. 
Tliey call themselves Sarasvata Brahmans and the 
name Sarasvata indicates that they are imniijj^rants 
from the Piinjah. They must also liaA^e absorbed the 
aborigines of the valley who according to the legends 
of tlie Nilaniata Purana were themselv(‘s immigrants 
from Central Asia. Another traditiuji tells us that in 
the fourteenth century A. D. Moslem persecution was 
so great that only eleven Brahman families were left 
unconverted to Islam, and later on certain Hraliman 
families from the south settled in th(‘ v^alley and inter- 
married Avith these geiuiim^ Xashmiri Brahmans. As 
far as we know tlie, inhabitants of the Punjab and the 
LTnit(ul Provinces are long-luvided. 1 liave measured and 
observed at vVllahabad and Ijabore ‘ ^>5 Kashmiri Jlrahmans 
whose ancestors migrated to the jilains mostly in the 
eighteenth century. In complexion and featur(‘s these 
Kashmiris of the plains more rosemble their brethren in 
the vall(‘.y than the H indnsthanis. But they are mostly 
broad or medium headed. Of th(‘ .‘>5 ])(‘rsons measured 
4 ^ are only long-h(‘aded (with index ranging from 7JM to 
74'8), 10 are round-headed with index ranging from SO to 
85' t, and th(‘ rest medium-headed. Though no definite 
conclusions can lie diaAvn from such scanty data, they 
clearly indicate that the traditions refiuTed to above are 
not baseless. These Indo- Afghans probably r(‘present the 
Vedic Aryas and lakhtanas. But it is very doubtful 
whether the Vedic Aryas Avere a pure i*ace, for in the Rig 
Veda itself Ave read of Aryas who AV(‘re ‘ aa hit(‘. ’ and 
others who Avere dark, and the grammarian Patanjali 


1 1 was t'iiablc<l Ui l.ibc inra uitMiu*iit«» ai All-ili.iliad iii.iim1\ Uiioimh Hie kind 
lasistanc e of tlie llou’ble Mi Tej Uali.'uliii S.11H11 .iiul Mi .\ in.il Ifoiiie ami al lailioie 
hioiiyh Lliat of tlio IIon’.Mo \arenth.-i N.iib ami lltn naliadiii Davai.'nu 

Jabni, Snperiuteiident of Aubapolopy, Noithern Cm le 
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speaks of Brahmans with reddish hair {kapila and pmgala 
i'CHO). 

4. The Vamirian Race. 

On ilie North-Western horderland, in Baluchistan, 
Sind, (Juzrat, the Deccan, Orissa and Benj^al is found a 
s< ron;;’ ethnic element characterised hy l)road Invul, plentiful 
Iniir on th(‘ face, proniiiieui nose, and above mean stature. 
llish‘v Avas of o])inion that the hroad-headed strain in 
tln^ p()])nlation of tin* borderland of Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan Ixdongs to the Tnrki race, that of Gujarat 
and the Deccan repif^sent^ the Scythian invaders, and 
Ibat of Orissa and Bmigal is jMongohtin in origin, ^rhc 
so-(;alled Tnrki race is not a pure race, hut the result of 
an admixture of men of Mongolian and of Caucasic types, 
^riie Scythians are (dhnically almost an unknown quan- 
tity, and as tin' so-calh'd Scythian invadeis of India 
nev(*r succeeded in jicrmaiumtly occupying any part of 
the Deccan, the Scythian hypothesis is historically unten- 
al)le. As regards the strong round-liead(‘d elements 
among the Bengali, Uisley was Jed on to trace a Mongolian 
origin for these by mistaking the Koch of Northern 
Bengal as ly])ical Bengalis and by assuming that round- 
head Avas a monopoly of the Mongolians. Another reason 
for Hisley’s hypothesis is this that at the time when he wrote 
it Avas not so aa oU kuoAA n, as it is noAv, that there are long 
heads and liroad heads among all the great diAUsions of 
mankind — Ni'gro, ^foiigoliau and Caucasic. The Koch 
problem Ave shall d(*al with presently. The pre-Dravidian 
or Nishada — llisley’s Dravidian — strain in the liengali is 
quite prominent. Idiere is also an Indo- Afghan strain. But 
this does not seem to lie considerable. Eor Brahm nic codes 
contain injunctions to the etl'cct that twice-born men from 
the Madhyadesh — modern Hindusthan proper — should not 
visit South Bihar, Bengal, Orissa, the Deccan, the 
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Kathiawar peninsula and Sind. So in connection with the 
Bengali origins the difficulty lies in tracing that element 
which is found in considerable number in the U])per ranks 
of the society, and particularly amom; sonie sections of 
the Brahmans, and that is characterised by variable 
complexion, mean stature, round head, prominent nose, and 
plenty of hair on the body. In most of these cases the 
round or broad head ma^ be discerned wiihout measure- 
ment by looking at the back of the head which is usually 
almost Hat. I haye elscAvliere su"o(^sted that such 
elements amon^ the Bengalis, and amon^* the population 
of the Deccan, — West(u*n India-, and the North-Western 
borderland should be traced to a common source, that 
source being represented in its purest form by the 
Galchas or hill Tajiks of tlie Pamirs, by the Tajiks of 
Turkestan, Khurasan and Afghanistan, and by the scat- 
tered remnants of a population of the same type' that 
once occupied the oases of the Taklamakan desei t, and 
whose bodily remains dating from the beginning of the 
Christian era have been unearthed by Stein in the eastern 
border of that desert. This type' seems to be akin 
to the Armenoid race of Western Asia and the 
Alpine race of Europe and may be termed the Pamirian 
race. 

The Pamirian or Tajik strain in the Ih'iigalis and the 
Gujratis is indicated not only by the physical hut alsr) 
by the mental traits of these peo])les. Afghanistan is the 
home of tl)ree ditferent races, the Pathans of the 
I ndo- Afghan stock, the I’ainirian Tajiks and the 
Mongoloid Dazaras. Ahont these tlirne races 
writes : — 

“The Hazaras are Mongols — relies of th(* invasion of 
Chingiz Khan, reinforced afterwards by later arrivals 
from the banks of the Oxus and the count ly beyond... 
They are addicted to the heretical form of belief of the 
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Ali Ilahi sect. They do not coalesce socially or politically 
with either Tajik or Afi^han 

“ The Tajiks display all those qualities which distin- 
guished the agricultural population in the valley of the 
Oxus, who were known to the Chinese as the Tahia. They 
live in houses and Form orderly village communities. 
They are appreciative of the henefits of education and 
of tlie amenities of civilized existence, and in their 
household they maintain a higher standard of comfort 
to that which prevails among the Afghans and Hazaras 
. . . In spite of centuries of misgovernment and 
oppr(‘ssion at the hands of predatory barbarians, they 
have clung tenaciously to agriculture, and engage in 
commerce as w(*ll. 

“ The Afghans pride themselves on their nomadic 
proclivities, and on those qualities wdiich they com- 
placently regard as military virtu(‘N, but wliich others 
may stigmatize, with good reason, as brutality/'' 

Like th(‘ ^IXjik, th(‘ Gujarati aiul the Bengali also 
have a strong ]>redilection for peaceful occupations which 
may therefore be recognised as a race heritage. The 
population of the Deccan on the other iuuid, the 
Marathas and the Coorgs among whom also there is a 
strong round-headed element, disclosed, u]) till a recent 
time, jwedatory and warlike ju-opensities. This trait of 
the round-heads of the Deccan seems to indicate that 
they are more akin to the nomadic and predatory 
Baloch who are round or medium-headed than to the 
peaceful Tajiks. Giutfrida-Rnggeri also recognises t\^o 
different wav(‘s of inigration of round-heads to India, a 
group of dark round-heads from the south-west, and a 
group of fair round-heads from the North-West. The 
Tajiks are fairer than the Baloch. In India the contrast 


Tate, Ajnfianistau 
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between the Marathas on the one hand and the Bengalis 
and the Gujaratis on the other does not stoj) with the 
warlike instinct of the one group and the peaceful pro- 
(‘livities of the other. It extends also to religion, or to 
the divergent forms of the same religion. The Vaishnavas 
of Maharilshtra are the worshippers of adult Krishna, 
the husband of Rukrnini, Avhile the Vaishnavas of Sind, 
Gujarat and Bengal are the Avorshippers of cliild Krishna 
the lover of Hadha. The Btmgali Language is more 
akin to the dialect spoken in Bihar than the latter is 
to Hindi and Tlindustliani. The present inhabitants of 
Biliar, so far as we know from the available measure- 
ments, are predominantly long-headed. But the earlier 
inhabitants of Bihar, the people among whom Buddhism 
arose, were probably round-headed. In the Sanskrit 
Buddhist canonical works like the Avadanasataka and 
the Divyavadana the hero of some of the tales is des- 
cribed as dial rakara fit rsah, ‘ having urnhrella-like or 
round head,’ and i nugaHaftah, ‘having prominent nose.' 
‘In the Lakkhana Suthanta of the Digha Nikaya among 
the 32 marks of the wnhapurusha or saj)erman occur tin? 
following, “ His eyes are intensely blue ” 

Jioii) and, “H^s head is like a royal turban ” {unhisa-slso 
hot}), that is, broad. The inclusion of round-head among 
the elements of the ideal of j)ersonal beauty seems to 
indicate that there was a strong round-headed element 
among the population of tin* liome of Buddhism. These 
round-heads have been gradually driven to Bengal by the 
pressure of men of the Hindusthani type. 

(5) liido-Mongolians. 

Now I come to the Mongoloid stratum of the popu- 
lation of the Indian plains. Tribes and castes willi 
Mongoloid features are met in the plain districts at the 
foot of the Eastern part of the Himalayas from Nepal 
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eastward and at the foot of the hills of the North- 

Eastern frontier. J3ut I shall here deal with only one 

group of these castes, the Koch group of Northern Bengal 
and Assam. In Northern Bengal we come across a group 
of allied castes called Koch, Paliya and Raivamsi. The 
further north we go, such Mongoloid features as scanty 
beard, flat face, yellowish brown complexion, become 
more and more prominentj and so one is led to 

consider these Koch as a cross between the Bengalis 
and the Mongoloids. In the plains of the Brahma- 
putra valley making is still going on. Waddell 

writes : — 

“ Any one of these tribes (Kachari, Garo, Bahha, 
Lalung and allied Indo-Chinese tribes) can become a 
Koch by establishing a Brahmanical priest and giving 
up eating beef, though he need not abjure animal food 
altogether. In this stage ho is called l^aramya, usually 
pronounced in the Assamese rashion Iloromya^ which 
means a ‘refugee,’ implying that he had taken refuge 
in Hinduism. The more advanced stage can be gained 
by h‘aving off beef and swine’s flesh and strong 
drink altogetlnw, whim he assumes the full externals 
and status of a Hindu.” (A. S. B., 1900, Part III, 
p. 48.) 

To a similar process we owe the Koch, Paliya and 
Bajvaihsi of tlie l)inajpur, Ilangpur and Jalpaiguri 
districts in Bengal. 'rher(‘ is historical evidence to show 
that Mongolian invadi'rs conquered portion of Northern 
Bengal in the tetith century. There is a pillar in the 
Bajbari of Dinajpur l)rought from the ruins of Bangar. 
This pillar beai-s an inscription Avhich tells us that a 
King of Gauda of th(‘ Kamboja family built a 
temple of Siva in the year 888 evidently of the Saka era 
which is equivalent to A.D. 906. 'Phe Kambojas were a 
people of the North-T>"est avIio probably spoke an Aryan 
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dialect. But in the Tibetan works like Pa" Sam Zanzang 
Tibet is also called Kamboja. So it appears to be reasonable 
to think that the term Kamboja is used in our inscription 
in a generalised sense denoting aliens evidently of Tibetan 
origin, and the presence of a King of Oauda of the 
Kamboja lineage in I he year A.J). IKHi indicates that 
Northern Bengal was eonqiu*red by invaders from the 
Himalayan region. 

Early in the thirteenth century A.D. Muhammad-i- 
Bakhtiyar Khalj usually known as Bakhtiyar Khiliji 
led an expedition from Lakbnawati, the ruins of Avhich 
lie near the ruined city of Gaud in tlie Maldah 
district to Bengal. The historian of the peiiod, IVlinhaj, 
who himself visited Northern Bengal in A.D. 1240, writes 
in his Tabilkat-i-Nasiri : — 

“Tn the different parts of those mountains which lie 
between Tibbat and the country of Lakhanawati are 
three races of people, one called the Kunch, the second 
the Mej, and the third the Tiharii ; and all have Turk 
countenances. 'J^iey have a different idiom, too, l)etween 
the language of Hind and Turk.”^ 

This is how the Persian text is translated by Baverty 
who collated all the available manuscripts. The Kunch 
is of course our Koch, and the ]\lej are the modern 
Mech who are so numerous in the Jalpaiguri district. 
The Tiharu arc evidently the 4 hams who now 
live in the Himalayan Tarai and the Gorakhpur 
Division and Northern Oudh. By “ Turk countenance ” 
Minhaj denotes Mongolian features and indicates that 
the Koch, Mech, and Thiiru are at base Mongoloids. Still 
more significant is the historian’s remark about the 
language of these tribes. They spoke a language 
that neither resembled the Aryan language spoken 


* Raverty'ii lahalai-i -Naairi (Bib hiil Vol J, ji 560 
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in Northern India nor the Turanian Turki; that 
is to say, the dialects originally spoken by the Koch, 
Mech, and Tharu belonged to Tibeto-Hurman family. 
So this precious passage indicates that the Tharus of 
Northern Oudh and Gorakhpur and the Koch and the 
Mech of Northern Bengal represent Mongoloid invaders 
from the Himalayan region. 



The Problem of the Sothic=nsing dates as 
reported by the Egryptian Priests. 


II 

BY 

IT. Brxjce Hannah 

In a recent paper on the above subject (see p. 80) 
I dealt witli a series of so-called Heliacal Kisincfs of 
Sotbis, or Sirius, most of which are f^iven by Professor W. 
M. Fliiiders Petrie in his JIisfo7y of Egypt, Vol. IT, p. 82. 
I pointed out the confusion which seemingly characterizes 
the reported data towards the end of the list, and I made 
a preliminary attempt to remove the veil of mystery in 
which they have hitherto been shrouded, even for our ex- 
perts. I suggest’ d that the data were originally arranged 
according to a priest-invented scheme', (subsequently for- 
gotten or at least woefully misunderstood), which was based 
on the Luni-Osiriau Year of 13 months of 28 days each, with 
its own special Spheroid of 304^, its owm special Spheroidal 
sub-divisions (including Heh periods), its own special 
Cycle of 1456 (364 x 4) Spheroidal years, and the necessity 
in that connection of recognizing, not B.C. 2782 (invaria- 
bly adopted by our Egyptologists), but B.C. 2786 (B.C. 
4242 minus this 1 456), as the last Epoch of Coincidence 
between Nature and the artificial Calendar in vogue speci- 
fically at Memy)his, and probably generally during the 
age immediately preceding that usually associated with 
40 
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the so-called 12th (nominally also Theban) Homic 
Dynasty. 

Further consideration convinces me that the views 
advanced in that paper are in the main sound ; hut I 
desire now to offer the following revised statement of my 
principles, methods, and conclusions. Let me repeat, also 
— and even emphasize — that if we enn only put ancient 
Romic Chronolof^y upon a satisfactory basis, and show 
how, in later “Egyptian’’ times, it l)eeame completely 
misunderstood and misrej)resented, our researches into 
what is naturally of much more interest to Indians, i,e.^ 
Iiido-Aryan and Vedic Origins, Cultural and iiacial, will 
be immensely stimulated and assisted. 

1. The first reported Sothic- Rising, or “Manifesta- 
tion”, is the one said to have taken place on the “15th 
day of the 8th month”, /.p., counting either from the tlion 
Celestial Summer Solstice, or from the Sothic Spheroidal 
“ Manifestation ’’-point (see the Kahmt Pajy^rifs ; also the 
Encyclopaedia Brifanalca, llth edition). This phenome- 
non, it appears, occurred in the 7th regnal year of Sen- 
wosri III of the above-mentioned 12th Dynasty, and the 
120th year of the Dynasty itself. These years must, he 
understood as Spheroidal years. 

The particular Spheroid in vogue during tlie so-called 
Theban regime (an Osirian Spheroid, though the regime 
began with the o])ening of the Aries Era) was the Spheroid 
of 305°, having a Solar Year of 12 months of 30 days each, 
like the original old 360° Spheroid, but a day of ItV , a 
4-year period of 4 tm , and a Sed-Heh period of 30 A years, 
as measured on the 360° Spheroid. 

Hitherto, however, Egyptologists seem to have over- 
looked these spheroidal subdivisions. They appear to have 
regarded the Spheroid (even in this case) as always one of 
360°, the Spheroid that had a Cycle of 1 j 40 Spheroidal 
years. On the basis of such a Spheroid' the Kahun date 
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was of course 225 days from the Initial Zero-Point arbi- 
trarily adopted. To obtain their years, Egyptologists 
have been accustomed to multiply this by 4 ( eVtli of 300), 
thus getting 900 Spheroidal years as shifiage; and this 
they deduct from B.C. 2782, already referred to. In 
reality, however, B.C. 2782 belongs exclusively to the 
365” Spheroid, in virtue of the latter’s Cycle of 1460 years 
(so commonly associated witli the Sothie period) ; for it 
stands for B.C. 4242 minus that 1400. But, as Egyptolo- 
gists, with their 360” Spheroid, necessarily worked (know- 
ingly or unknowingly) on a Cycle of only 1440 Spheroidal 
years, they onght consistently to have deducted tlunr 900, 
not from B.C 2782, hut from B.C. 2802 — Le., B.C. 4242 
minus 1440. True, that would not have worked out 
correctly ; but it would have accorded with their j>lan, as 
based on the 360” Spheroid. 

As it happens, the result they get is B.C. 1882 ,* but 
that, of course, is on the basis of the Si)heroid of 360”. 
It is not the same B.C. 1882 as the one represented on 
the 365:^° Spheroid — the Spheroid on which modern 
reckoning is based. We shall therefore see presently 
that B.C. 1882, on the basis of the 360' Spheroid, is 
something very different when ex])ressed in terms of 
modern reckoning. 

But let us approach this gradually. 

Eirst, notice that for the 365” Spheroid the proper 
multi})lier (corresponding to 4 on the 360” Spheroid) is 
4 t 8 225 multiplied by this, produces a shift of 912^ 

Spheroidal years. Deducting this from B.C. 2782, we get 
B.C. 1869^ as the date of the Kahun Bising, on the basis 
of this 365” Spheroid. Even this would be different, were 
the date expressed in terms of modern reckoni.ig. In fact, 
it is in these terms that we want the date stated. Stated 
otherwise, it is of little or no use to us. We must now resort 
to the Spheroid of 365J-”, with its year of 12 months of 30 
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days each, its day of 360® Spheroidal days, its 4i-year 
period of 4irVo, its Sed-IIeb period of 30iV,and its Coincidence 
Epoch of B.C. 2781 — i.e., B.C. 4242 minus 1461. If we take 
our shiftage-days as 225 supra, and multiply by 4 tVI, so 
getting 913i Spheroidal years, and then deduct that from 
B.C. 2781, we arrive at B.C. 1867i as our result. And 
this is the correct year-date, as expressed in terms of 
modern reckoning. 

If, now, we desire to base our calculations on the 364° 
Spheroid, i.e., on the Luni-Osirian Year, and yet to express 
our result in terms of modern reckoning, we can do so 
by (at the outset) converting the Imni-Osirian days of the 
month into terms ot‘ the 365^° Spheroid, i.e., on the basis 
of 28 Spheroidal years being equal to 30tV Spheroidal 
years. Thereupon 7 Luni-Osirian months @ 30 t^o=852 
Hk Spheroidal years, modern. 15 more days (now 16Hi) 
for the “8th” month x 4iro=65i[rr”d Spheroidal years. 
Together, the8e«9182Vi-7po Spheroidal years; and these, 
deducted from B C. 2786, leave B.C. If, 

instead of 4iro supra, wo multiply our days by 4, we get 
B.C. 1868HI as the llising-date in terms of modern reck- 
oning, yet working with the Luni-Osirian Year. 

Seeing that 28 (Luni-Osirian) = 30 A (modern reckon- 
ing), we obtain the following table of equations — 

364° 365 J° {imdern reckoning). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Ii^tV 

3Hi 

4HS 

(iVd 

7m 

8 3 1 S 
4 4 H 

mil 
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10 

= 

lOlU 

11 

= 

IIH^ 

12 

= 

13tVs 

13 

= 

14A'V 

14 

z= 

154V-K 

15 

z= 

imi 

10 

= 

17-\U 

17 

= 

1H!15- 

18 

= 


19 

= 

20?! 2 

20 

= 

mu 

21 

= 

22VA 

22 

= 

e>Q* j 0 
^04. 1 H 

23 

= 

25t1h 

2a- 

= 

20A"k 

25 

= 

27A"h 

26 

= 

28-lii: 

27 

= 

2d\U 

28 

= 

BOH H , 


2. The next reported Rising is one given in Flinders 
Petrie’s list, and there assigned to B.C. 1540. It appears 
as Epiphi 0th, date of papyrus in 0th year of Amenhotep 
1 of the I8th Dynasty. In accordance with my hypo- 
thesis that these reported Risings are arranged on a 
definite scheme connected with the Luni-Osirian Year 
and its Spheroid of 301°, I assume and suggest that this 
9 Epiphi ” should really be “ 7 Epiphi.” 

According to the equations, 7 (Luni-Osirian) = 7liv 
(modern reckoning). Thisx4=301rs Spheroidal years. 
These + 1217^, the year-value, on the 365i° Spheroid, of 
the Sdthic Manifestation-point =12471!" ; and that, sub- 
tracted from B.G. 2786 = B.C. 1538tVh as the correct date 
in terms of modern reckoning. We get at that nickoning 
by first transmuting the Luni-Osirian days of the month 
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into tlieir valuoH on the 365]” Spheroid. Nevertheless, 
the Year still retains its Luni-Osirian character — the 
spacings between the days of the month being 28 Luni- 
Osirian years, equalling 30iV years l)y modern reckoning. 
Hence the Coincidence Epoch E.C. 2786, not 13. C. 2781. 
Petrie’s date is out by 7 years and a fraction. 

3. The next reported Itising is Epiphi 14th, feast 
(undated), Tahutmes I (Thothmes I), Obelisk. It is given 
in Petrie’s list, and there assigned to B.C. 1526 — twenty 
years later than Petrie’s date for the last re])orted Rising. 

Here 14=154Vs. This, multiplied by 4 = 60 Hi Sphe- 
roidal years. These, added to 12172=1^781"" ; and that, 
deducted from 13. C. 2786, leaves B.C. 1507H^ — 30HS 
later than our last-found date. 

4. The next reported Rising appears in Petrie’s list 
as the 21st Epiphi, feast, 16th year of Hatshepsiit, Ol^elisk, 
We also know that it was the 3rd regnal year of Thothmes 
HI. Moreover, it is a ISed-Heh yo'AV ; and, looking at my List 
of Ilebs for the 305J ' Spheroid, we find that it ought to be 
the lleb there appearing for A.M. 2526r6, l.e., B.C. 1477 
H, or 1477Ho. Let us see if our present method works 
out to this result. If it does, it acts as a clinch-date, and 
establishes the entire series. 

By the table of date-equations 21 = 22Hi. That, 
multiplied by 4, gives 911H Spheroidal years. 'Ihese, 
added to 12172 ^ISOSH^ J that, subtracted from B.C. 
2786, leaves B.C. 1477*Vs, or 1477 A. Seeing that one 
Year is Solar, with 12 months of 30 days each, each day 
being days on the 360” Spheroid, and the other Year 
(by whicli we are now trying to work, and yet express 
ourselves in terms of modern reckoning) is Luni-Osirian, 
with 13 months of only 28 days each, it would be difficult 
to get nearer results. Petrie’s date is B.C. 1498. 

6. The next reported Rising appears in Petrie’s list 
as Epiphi 28th, feast, 33rd year Tahutmes III Thothmes 
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HI), Bersheh : and there it is assigned to B.C. 1470. 
This, it appears, was a Hiudi-Weh year ; and, looking at 
my Heb List, I find that it ought to he the lliinti-Heh 
for A.M. 25561 2 = B.C. 1447 A. 

According to the date-equations table, 28 = 301 U. 
That, multiplied by 4 = 121111;. This, added to 12174 = 
1339TTh ; and that, deducted from B.C. 278(1, leaves B.C. 
1416 ^: 1 ;. 

Thus, so far, we have arrived at the following 
figures— 


7 Epiplii 


14 

21 

28 


55 


55 


B.C. i5:iSi“A 
„ 1507-ir^ 

„ 1477 AV, or lt77A 

„ 144()L'C 


Bel ween each of these years and ils successor there 
is, it will be observed, an interval of 301is=30i\. — tlie 
Sed-lleb period for tlie 365 Spheioid, corri'sponding to 
28, th(‘/ Spd-Heh period for fho Luni-Osirian Sphei‘oid of 
364^. These 2S Liiru-Osiriaii years are the constant interval 
between tlie serial dates of the month givcm in the 
reports of Bisiugs. According to th(‘ Cycle on which the 
Heb List is based for the 3651" Spheroid, the c'xact year- 
dates are — 

7 Epiphi B.C. 1538 A 


14 „ 

„ 1 508 A 

21 „ 

„ 11.7::; 

00 

„ 1J.1.7A. 


Thus, when we read, as al)Ove, of 'I’liothmes Til’s 3rd 
regnal year, and realize tliat it means B.C. 1477 A, and 
then of his 33rd regnal year, and realize that it means 
B.C. 1447 t 5, we make the useful discovery that th(‘ 
reporting priest/ or other informant, when so speaking of 
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refi^nal years, is speaking in terms of the origfinal basic 
860° Spheroid, and that the difference between these 
particular regnal years, though so stated, depends for its 
value on the Spheroid for the time being in contemplation. 
Thus, in terms of modern reckoning, i.e., as based on the 
865-]-° Spheroid, an interval like tins of 80 years (l)etween 
the 3rd and the 88rd) really means 80iV Spheroidal years 
— the Sed-Heh period of the Spheroid just referred to. 
In other words, according to the Spheroid in view, and its 
own pi'oper Sed-JTeh period, a period nominally spoken 
of as “ 80 years ” might mean any of the following — 
80, 28, 80 ra, 80 iV. What we have to remember is that, 
in contemplation of modern reckoning — the reckoning 
that we must express ourselves in if we want to be 
understood, and if we want our statements to harmonize 
with current chronological ideas — “ 80 years ” (nominaH 
means 80tV Sjdieroidal years as bas('d on the Spheroid 
of 365 

6. The next reported Hising appears in Petrie’s list 
as Mesore 7th, feast, (undated), Anienliotep IT, ))illar 
and it is assigned the date* B.C. 1181. The regnal year 
is not stated ; but n e now have no diflieulty in finding it. 
Obviously, in terms of modern reckoning it is 80i’fl 
Spheroidal years after our last date, H.C 1417 t„. In other 
words, it is B.C. 141 (B«. Our method is now as follows, 7 
Mesore (Luni-Osirian) = 7 Hs Mesore (Modern). Multiply- 
ing the latter by 4, ive get 801 ‘iS. Add 12l7lTTr for 
the previous month, Epiphi, and we get ir)2-/4V. Add 
this to 12l7Pi, as before, and we get 1869 ’t^ 
Deduct that from B.C. 2786, and the result is B.C. 
1416-1 ii:. 

7. The next reported Hising appears in Petrie’s 
list as Mesore 1 Ith, feast, (undated), Anienhotep II. 
Again the regnal year is not stated. But again it can 
be found. By present methods it is, of course, 8011^ 
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Spheroidal years after our last found date, B.C. 
141(5™, i.e., it was B.C. 1885^25. On the basis, 
however, of the Heh List, the real exact year was 
B.C. 1386to, i.e., 8()V« Spheroidal years after B.C. 

1416H. 

8. The next reported Rising aj>pears in Petrie’s list as 
21st Mesore, feast, (unrecorded). Petrie’s date for it is 
B.C. 137H. As a matter of fact, by present methods it 
works out at SOfiS Spheroidal years after our last- 
found date, B.C. 1385^2^, Le., at B.C. li 51^2,1. On the 
basis of the Heb List, however, the exact date was 30t.i 
Spheroidal years after B.C. 188(5",., Le., it was B.C. 
13551L 

9. I’he next reported Rising appears in PetTi(‘’s list 
as Mesore 28th, feast, (undated), Tutankhamen, tomb. 
Petrie dates it B.C. 1850. Here, again, th(^ regnal date 
is not given ; but by present methods it works out at 
BOHS Spheroidal years after our last-found date, B.C. 
1 54 tt‘ 8. Hence, it was B.C. 1324 ; or rather, it was 
BOta Spheroidal years after the last exact date. I’hus it 
was B.C. 

10. The next reported Rising ap])ears in Petrie’s list 
as Thoth 7th, feast, (unrecorded). No further informa- 
tion. Petrie’s date for it is B.C. 1294. Curiously enough, 
by present methods it works out at 301211 Spheroidal years 
after our last-found date, B.C. 1324. Hence, it was B.C. 
1293128 ; or rather, it was 30i"o Spheroidal years afier the 
last exact date, B.C. 1325,'’,.. 'Ihat is, it must have been 
B.C. 1295tV . 

According to the table of date-equations, 7th Thoth 
(Luni-Osirian) = 80111 Spheroidal years, by modern reckon- 
ing. Add 121 HI fer previous Mesore, and another 121H^ 
for previous Epiphi. Then add these to 1217 Ht. Total 
=1491111. Del net this from B.C. 2786 (Coincidence 
Epoch), and we 'are left with B.C. 1294HL Or, if we 

41 
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subtract 146G (Luni-Osirian Cyclic total) from 149111“^, 
we get S5iM as balance carry able over to the next Cycle, 
now about to open again with Thoth. For this succeed- 
ing Cycle, however, the last Coincidence Epoch was no 
longer B.C. 2786, but 1466 years later, i.e., B.C. 1330. 
Deduct this 35ifS from 1330, and once more B.C. 1294fTl 
emerges. At the same time, expressed in terms of 
modern reckoning (ie., on the basis of the 365:^° Spheroid), 
the total of Spheroidal years for the old expired Cycle 
is not 1456, but 1461. Over and above this 1461, 
therefore, 149 liK represents a balance of 30Hf 
for the newly opening Cycle. Expressed as a Luni- 
Osirian day of the month, 30 Ul, or 3()iV, Spheroi- 
dal years (even though in modern reckoning) = 7th 
Thoth. 

Now deduct this SOKr from B.C. 1330 (the new Luni- 
Osirian Coincidence Epoch), and see what happens. Is 
the result B.C. 129r)4Vv .swjom ? No, in modern reckoning, 
the result is B.C. l299TrS, ie., 1299/fl ! This is 4115- Sphe- 
roidal years more than 1 29r)-4V« — possibly accountable for 
by the extra day, in honour of “ Osiris,"’ having come 
into the Spheroid in the meantime, as the “New "Year’s 
Day ” for the solar year of the intermediate 366° 
Spheroid. 

Here another question may be asked. In the fore- 
going list of Luni-Osirian days of the month, why is 
there no series of 7, 14, 21, 28, for Ihe ISth month of the 
364° Spheroid ? In other words, why does 7th Thoth follow 
immediately after 28th Mesore ? Why not 7th of the 
13th month ? Apparently because, though in form Luni- 
Osirian as regards the days of the month, the year-dates 
sought to be indicated are already expressible in terms of 
(for any time being) modern reckoning. That is to say 
by transmuting the days of the month (regarded as Luni- 
Osirian) into their equivalents on the 366:J^° Spheroid, all 
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necessity to speak of the dates of a 13th month has 
been got rid of. So transmuted, the Spheroid may be 
regarded as on a solar basis, i.e., as consisting of 12 
months of 30 days each, but the day = 1^x7? instead 
of 1 as on the original 360° Spheroid. Thus, on the 
365^° Spheroid, 30 days=30T6 Spheroidal years; 
and this, moreover, was the Sed-Ileh period for tliat 
Spheroid. 

11. The next reported llising appears in Petrie’s 
list as Thoth 14th, feast, (unrecorded). No further in- 
formation. Petrie gives its date as B.C. 1260. By present 
methods it works out at BOixs Spheroidal years after our 
last-found date, B.C. 1293 flil, i.e., at B.C. ]263TifW. 
According, however, to the Ileb List, it was really B.C. 
1264t¥, i.e.j 30tV Spheroidal years after the last exact date, 
B.C. 1295 tV. 

The rest of the series of reported Risings is confused. 
As it has come down to us, it may, in its confused form, 
be set forth thus — 

12. ( ? )i nth year of Ramessu ( Kanievses) IT. S d-Hoh, 

13. ( ? ), 33rd 

(These two data are not included in Prof(‘Hsor Flinders 
Petrie’s list). 

14. Thoth 22nd, feast, 41st year RamOsgs II, El 
Kab. This is in Petrie’s list. His date for it is B.C. 
1234. 

16. ( ? ), 64th year of Rameses II. A Uunti-Beh. 

This is not in Petrie’s list. 

16. 29th Thoth, 2nd regnal year of Meren-Ptab, M. 
Habu. ' This is in Petrie’s list. His date for it is B.C. 
1206. 

17. 1 Thoth, temp. Rameses III of 20th Dynasty 
(See Horae Aegypiiacae, p. 31, by R. S. Poole). This is 
not in Petrie’s list. 
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18. 1 IVbi, 11th year of Thakelath IT of 22ncl 

Dynasty (See The Ilittitea and their Language^ p. 179, by 
Lieut. Col. C. H. Conder, ii. E.). This is not in Petrie’s 
list. 

1 submit that the pro|)(‘r sequence and corre^ct dates 
(in terms of modern reckoninfjf) for the al)ove data are as 
follows — 

11. ]4 Thoth, 5th regnal year of Raineses fl (his 1st 
having been H.C. 12682^", modert\ reckoninj?) ; in the 
Deb List appearing as Sed-Beh for A.M. 27^39 A = H.C. 
1264l2o, modern reckoning. 

12. 21 Thoth, H5th regnal year of Eameses II ; and 
in the Heb List appearing as Sed-H(d) for A.M. 270921^ 
= B.('. 12344"), modern reckoning 

13. 28 Thoth, ()6th r(‘gnal year of Itameses (I, being 
Hunti-ITeh for A.M. 28004 = H.C. 1208-2hT!, modern 
reckoning. 

Ik No. 17 supra. Instead of '*29 Thoth,” yu'obably 
1 PaOphi. Same as Raineses J F’s last year; hence, H.C. 
1200igk 

15. No. 17 supra. Instead of “1 Thoth”, probably 
14 Paophi = H.C. 1142i2S = A,iM. 28014’.), represented in 
Heb List as Sed-lleh for A.M. 28014. Assuming that 
Raineses 111 reigned H.C. 1158-1127, this would have 
been his 15th regnal year. 

10. No. AHsapi'a. Instead of I Tyhi ”, probably 7 
Tybi. Hy present methods deducting 304 from last- 
found date) the date works out at H.C. 82544= A.M. 
3l78i-i?s ; but true date by Sothic-Risings Inst, A.M. 31744 
= B.C. 829 fko, or Thakelath ll’s llth regnal year. Differ- 
ence liU5 — again doubtless due to “Osiris.” In bis 2nd 
regnal ycfir, A.M. 31051 io = H.C. 8382s7., Thakelath II had 
celebrated the Ilunti-Heb for A.M. 3105^, or H.C. 

UOQJJUl 

OOOTbTj. 
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Thus, llameses 
follows — 

Il’s reign 

may he set forth as 

Ist regnal year, 

K.C. i26s;sr>. 


5 th 

„ i264rj;: 

Sed-Hf^h year, listed as 
A.M. 2789;;. 

35tli 

„ 1284V;".. 

Setl-IIrh year, listed as 
A.M. 27691 L 

Goth 

,. 1 208-2 SH 

Hutid-fJeh year, listed 
as A.M. 2800,;. 

67th 

120l2tr. 

Death of Kameses 11. 


It will he noticed that BO nominal years intervene 
hetvvecm the 5th and the B5th rei^nal years, and hetween 
the 85th and the (>r)th regnal years ; hut 80? ill Sphm'oidal 
years intervenes hetwfsen the dates for ihesi* rei^nal yeai's. 
In JAini-Osirian time, it will be rememhered, th(‘ ecpiiva- 
lent iiiterveniiii^ period is 28 Spheroidal y(‘ars. IIiiis we 
saw that there were 2S years between ltn.tnesr5S Il’s so- 
called 5tli and his so-called 83rd rei^nal years. Here we 
get these Luni-Osirian expressions transmuted into tc'nns 
of modern reckoning. 

When, therefore. we understand matters thus, 
and rearrange our data, all the apparent confusion 
vanish( s. 

Lastly, one often hears it said that tlu? so-called Helia- 
cal llisiiigs of Sirius, or Sot his, were really (nuttral occur- 
rences, and that it is therefore ditlicult lo s(*.e on what 
principle the priescs reported an;s one ])artie,ular Jlising 
rather than another. 

We now see that the ri^ason why they report(^d IMsings 
on the 7th, the 14th, the 21st and the 28th of the month, 
and not otherwise, though other dates, such as 1 'Ihotli, 
22 Thoth, 29 Thoth, and 1 Tyhi, have been inserted in the 
list by mistake, is })ecause they worked on the ])asis of the 
Luni-Osirian Spheroid of 304' , with its year of 18 months 
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of 28 days each, and these particular dates stood for Sed- 
Heh periods on that Spheroid, i.e.^ periods of 28 Luni- 
Osirian years =30 years on the 360° Spheroid, 30tV Sphe- 
roidal years on the 365° Spheroid, and 30tV Spheroidal 
years on the 365:J-° Spheroid, for purpose? of mod(irn 
reckoning. 



Manava Sulba Siitram 


BY 

N. K. Mazumuak 

T. Tntrodttctton ^ 

The objeot of this paper is to give an introductory 
account of the “ Manava Sulba Sutram,” which gives the 
Rules of Construction of the Sacrificial Vedis and Agnis 
by means of a uniform string according to the School 
of Manu, and belongs to the Maitr^tyaniya S^kh^ of the 
Taittirlya Samhit^ or Krsna Yajur Veda. 

Ri'esent State of Information, — The Sulba Sutras 
give rules for the construction of Vedis and Agnis in 
connection with Yajnas or Sacrifices. Hence they are but 
parts of ^rauta SMras which lay down methods of proce- 
dure in conducting sacrifices. The i^ulba S litras generally 
form one or more chapters in Treatises on Srauta Shtras, 
but they are also found separately. 

As early as 1875, Dr. Thibaut had mentioned four 
systems of Sulba Shtras — 

(1) Baudh^yana Sulba Shtra, 

(2) Apastamba Sulba Shtra, 

(3) MA,nava Sulba Shtra, 

all three belonging to Krsna Yajur Veda, and 

(4) K&ty^yana (or Katiya) Sulba l^arisista, 
belonging to the Sukla Yajur Veda. 

Only very recently two others have been discovered — 

(5) VStrAiha Sulba Siitra, 


Read before the Asiatic Society of Ben^^al, 6th April, 1021. 
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being only two chapters of the V^rA.ha Srauta Shtra 
belonging to the MaitrAyanlya SSikh^ of Kisna Yajur 
Veda ; and 

(6) Vadhula J^ulba Sutra, 

being portions of the VMhula Srauta SMra. Dr. 11. Shaina 
Shastry was v(n\y kind to draw niy attention to one Manu- 
script of the Vhraha Sulha Shtra in ^[ysore, while 1 found 
another in llonihay. The Vadhula J^rauta Sdtra was 
recently discovered in Madras. 

Of these th(‘ lirst and the fourth, namely the BaudhiV 
yana Sulha Sutra and the KMy^yana Sulha Parisista, were 
edited by I)i*. Thihaut between lS7o and 1880 from about 
six maniiseripts in the Vaud'tt (Old Series, Vols. 9-]0, and 
New Series, Vols. 1 and j), with English Translation, 
Notes, Extracts from (3ommentaries, and Diagrams. But 
his edition of the Ks\tyA,yana Sulha Paridsta was rather 
incomplete. 

The s(‘Cf)nd, v.e., the Apastamba l§ulba Siitra. was 
editt'd (from only four manuscripts) by Dr. Albert Burk 
in Z D.M.Ci. in 1000-01, with (h‘rman Translation, Notes, 
Extracts from three difl'erent ('omment-aries. Diagrams, 
and a very valuable and comprehensive Introduction. 
An English edition of the Apastamba Sulba Sutra has 
been undertaken by the Calcutta Du i versify and will be 
shortly published. 

In 1801 a facsimile of the Ms. No. 17 in the Library 
of “ Her Majesty’s Home Government of India,” contain- 
ing the Mcwava Kal/jct Sfitra Avith Bhasya by Kumarila- 
swflmi, was printed hy Theodore Golds tucker, Avith a 
Preface on Indian Grammar, Avtiich has become classical. 
In 1900 Dr. Friedrich Ivnauer published fiom St. Peters- 
burgh a supplementary edition of the MStnava Srauta 
Siitra. But none of these contain any Sulba Sutra proper. 

Maifftftrripf . — Four manuscripts of the ^<araA"a Sulha 
Sfdra have been secured by the Calcutta University from 
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different parts of India, two of which are being copied for 
the Calcutta University and are not yet to hand. The Ms. 
No. I.E. 17 in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
catalogued as “ Sulba-Sutra-BhA-syam (MSinavam) by 
SivadA;sa,” and a manuscript from the Bombay University 
form the basis of this introductory treatment. There are 
certainly difficulties in dealing with only two manuscripts, 
and although a few details could not be settled satisfac- 
torily, I have attempted to present a faithful, though brief, 
account of the general contents of the treatise, omitting 
none of the important points. The first manuscript, from 
the nature of the writing which is modern deva-niigari, 
seems to have been written by a copyist about 150 years 
ago, but there is no date. There are certain peculiarities in 
the letters, e,g,^ “ pa,'’ “ va,” “ ya ” are written almost alike 
in shape ; long “ u ” is sometimes written very peculiarly, 
particularly in combination with “ pa,” “ ma ” and “sa.” 

Authorship . — The Commentator is §ivad&.sa, son of 
Narada. He is posterior to Bhaskarachtlryya, as he quotes 
Bhaskara’s Mule of Three^ and also from TJkwatt by 
name. He seems to have made a distinction between a 
Sutra-kara and a Sulba-kiira, writings of both of whom 
he is commenting on. In Apastamba and Baudhayana 
Sulba Sutras we find all the rules given in aphorisms 
(shtras), but in the manuscripts of the MSinava Sulba 
SAtra and the Katyayaniya Sulba Parisista, ve find 
some of the rules given in verse, many of which are 
identical. According to the Commentator, these verses 
belong to the Sulba-khra. But for all we know the Sulba- 
ki)i.ra is fater than the Sutra-kara. There is very little direct 
evidence to enable us to establish beyond dispute the 
date of either. But the prose formulas at least might have 
been composed during the Sdtra period (c. 500 B.C. — 200 
A H.), for by tradition the Manava Sulba Sutra is a 
part of the SAtra literature. The presence of the verses 
42 
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does not necessarily point to a later date, for we know 
that the Ved&nga Jyotisa, composed in verse, belongs to 
the Shtra period and supplies astronomical facts of a 
thousand years earlier. 

Subject . — In Vedic Sacrifices, certain Vedis had to 
be constructed, where the sacrifices were performed, as 
also certain “ Citis ” (technically called “ Agnis ”), where 
fire was to be placed. The rules of measurement and 
construction of all these are scattered throughout the 
Samhitils and the Briihmanas, whicli were put togctJier in 
the form of Sutras or Aphorisms in handy manuals called 
the Sulba Sfitras. The marginal not(\s of the Brnhinanas 
of huge bulk, arranged according to subject-matter, might 
have formed the diiferent treatises of the Sutra literature. 

In the Mfinava Sullia Siltra, tJie first section deals 
with Paribhfisil Sfitras ; second, tliird, fourth, fifth and 
sixth sections deal with different Vedis ; a portion of the 
seventh section contains measurements and a discussion of 
“ Daksina,” and only the remaining ])ortion of the seventh 
section is devoted to the construction of a “ Citi ” of the 
most primitive form calJed “ Suparna-eiti.” This may 
mean the “ Garuda-citi,” but as tliere is no reference to 
any special characteristic of Garnda in particular, it may 
refer to the “ {§ycna-cit ” in general. Although there are 
various rules for the construction of the Syena-cit ’’ in 
general, and the “ Alaja-cit,” the ‘‘ Kaiika-cit’’ and the 
like in particular, in the Apastamba and Baudhfiyana 
Sulba Sfitras, there we do not find any mention of the 
“ Suparna-cit.” But it is mentioned in the Hiimayana 
that Basaratha constructed a “ Garuda-cit ” in connection 
with his “ putresti ” sacrifice. So perhaps sacrifice with 
“Suparna-citi ” was current at one time, and hence 
the construction of the “ Suparna-citi is specifically 
mentioned. But the form, except for the “Head,” is the 
same as that of, and the rules apply equally Avell to the 
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construction of, the saplavidha-caturasra-syena-cit given 
by Apastamba and }5audhayana. 

No other Citi is mentioned in the Manava Sulba 
Sutra, and the major portion of it is concerned with the 
construction of tlio different Vedis and their parts ; whereas 
in the other Sul!)a Sutras, the major portion is concerned 
with the construction of “ Citis,'’ and only a very small 
portion is devoted to the consideration of the Vedis. It 
would thus seem that the three iSulba Sutras of the 
Krsna Yajur Veda are supplementary to one another, 
as if by agreement the Sutra- k^ras made a division of 
labour amongst themselves. Or, it is possible that the 
Mhuava-sutra-kara belonged to a locality where “anagnika- 
yajhas ” (sacrifices without “Citis”) were in vogue, 
while the other two Sutra-karas belonged to ])laces 
where “ sagnika-yajha ” (sacrifices with “ Citis ”) were 
performed. 

Again, the l)road geometrical rules, necessary for the 
measurement and construction of the vedis and agnis^ are 
collected in a sej)arate chapter by Ai)astamba and BaudhA- 
yana Sfitra-kAras, and some are even stated in the KMIya 
Sulba Paris'ista (belonging to the Sukla Yajur Veda) ; 
but in the Manava Sulba Sutra, we find no vestiges there- 
of, although we would expect to find some of these 
geometrical rules, on which are based the constructions, in 
the first section, the Paribluistl-khandam. 

The Paribhasa-khandam gives a description, which is 
not to he found in any other Sulba Sfitras, of the “ rajju ” 
and the “saAku” by means of which measurements 
were made. Khtiya Sulba Sfitra gives one, and Manava 
Sulba Sfitra gives four methods, for determining the East- 
West line, which is the basis of all constructions ; hut 
this is not given in the Apastamba and Baudhftyana 
Sulba Sfitras. The latter proceed on the assumption that 
the East-West line is already determined, exactly as the 
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MA^nava-sMra-kara proceeds on the assumption that the 
geometrical rules are well-known. These are some of the 
points of analogies and differences amongst the different 
systems of Sulba Shtras. 

Another very important point of difference is this. 
In constructing a perpendicular to a given straight line, 
the Manava Sutra-kiLra, as the otlier Shtra-kAras, makes 
use of certain rational right-angled triangles — but some 
of these alternative constructions are exai^t, c.g.^ 40, 96, 
104; 72,96,120; 21,0, Oi; 15, 36, 39; 7i, 10, 12i; 
while others are only approximate — e.g.^ 36, 90, 97 ; 40, 
40, 56; 5, 6, 7^7 ; 4, 4, 5?^. The other Sulba Sutras never 
use any approximate rational right-angled triangles, ex- 
cepting only one case, namely, two sides of a square and 
an approximate value of its diagonal (Apastamba and 
Baudhayana). In the above list, we get two different cases 
of such approximate constructions, 40, 40, 56 ; and 4, 4, 
6f ; leading to two approximations to the value of the 
square root of 2, which are of course less accurate than 
that given in the Apastamba and Baudhayana Sulba 
SMras. Even in the case of exact rational right-angled 
triangles, the sides given by the Manava ^ulba Sutra are 
not always integers, which is never the case with the other 
Sulba Siitras. 

Before I conclude I must express my indebtedness to 
Pundit Babuya Misra, Lecturer, Calcutta University, for 
the valuable assistance he rendered me in reading the 
manuscripts. 

A brief account of the Contents is given below. 


Section L — Pm'ibhdsd Khmycla, 

1. Description of “ Ilajju.” 

2. Description of “ Satiku.’* 
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3. Eour methods of determining the East-West line, 
one of which is thus stated — “ Draw a circle on the hori- 
zontal plane, and fix a gnomon vertically at the centre ; 
make a mark A on the circumference where the shadow of 
the gnomon falls when the sun rises, and another mark E 
where the shadow falls when the sun sets ; then AE gives 
the East- West direction.’^ 

4. Measures. — 1 Purusa=120 Angulas, 1 Purusa= 

5 Sayas, 1 Saya = 2t Angulas. 

1 Angula = 8 Yavas (breadth- wise), 

1 PrMesa=12 Angulas, 1 Pada= 
10 Angulas. 

1 Pada=15 Angulas, 1 Prakrama = 

2 Padas (in Isti-yt\ga), 3 Pad as (in 
Pasu-yaga), 2ipadas (in Soma-yi\ga), 
5 Padas (in S&gnika Yajfia). 

6. Method of constructing a square. 

Section II. — l^dka-ydjniM Vedi. 

1. Construction of PAka-yajniki Vedi, by means 
of the approximate rational right-angled triangle 
36, 90, 97. 

East Side = 2^ Sayas (hands), Prfici= l Sayas less 
6 Angulas (90 Angulas), and West Side = 3 Sayas. 

Incidentally, 36^+90^=97“ approximately. 

2. Curvature in the middle. 

3. Kundam, a circle of radius 14 angulas less 1 Yava 
in the middle of the Vedi. 

4. ^ Utkaram, a circle of radius 6 angulas, 2 padas to 
the north and 1 pada to the east of the Vedi. 

5. Measures for a laksa-homa vedi — East Side = 5 
Sayas, Pr&.ci = 72, West Sidc=6. 

Measures for a Koti-homa vedi — East side = 12^ 
Sayas, Pra,ci=18f, West Side =15. 
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6. In these cases, kundam is a circle of radius 27 
angulas. 


Section II T. — Darsa-paurnamdsiM Vedi, etc, 

1. Construction of Darsa-paurna-masiki Yedi. 

(a) First Method. — By a uniform string, 96 angulis 

long, by the approximate rational right-angled 
triangle 40, 40, 56. 

Incidentally we find that 40^+40”= (96 — 40)®, 
i.e., ^^2 = f{r ap 2 )roximately, which is equal to 
the third convergent of ^/2 expressed as a 
continued fraction. 

(b) Second JTeihod , — By a uniform string 1^ times 

as long, i.e.y 144 angulis. 

The rational right-angled triangle 40, 96, 104 
{i,e., 8 times 5, 12,1 8) is made use of. 

(c) Third Method . — By a uniform string twice as 

long as that of the first case (192 ang.). 

The rational right-angled triangle 72, 96, 120 
(i.e., 24 times 3, 4, 5) is used. 

Next is described the method of })ending the 
sides of the vedi. 

2. The position and measure of the “ Gaihapatya,*’ 
“ Ahavaniya,’' “ Daksiinlgni,” “ Utkara,” etc. 

{a) Garhapatya-kundam is a circle of radius 14 aiigulis 
less 1 yava, hetw(‘en the two Sronis and just to 
the west of the curved line joining the 
sronis. 

(b) Ahavaniya — is a square of 1 aratni, midway 
between the two amsas, just to the east of the 
curved line joining them. 

{c) Daksinfigni — is a scmi-circle of radius 19^ angulis, 
the circular portion being to the south of the 
diameter, which runs due east and west. 
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dArSa-paurnamAsiki VEDI 

EW = Pi’Aci = 06 Anpjulis. 

EA = E B = ’24 Afiii^iilis ; WC = WD = 32 Arigulis. 
EE = EG = WII = WK = 40 Aijgiilis ; 

FG = HK = 56 Angiilis. 

EM = 1V1N = NW = 32 Angulis, 

G H = 1 6 Aiigulis. 
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(d) Utkara. 

{e) Sabhya agni. 

{f) Avasathya agni. 


Section IV, — Mdrnti, Vdrunt, Pitr'osii and PdsuM Vedis. 

1. Maruti and Varuni Vedis, one to the south of 
the other. 

Measures — (a) East Side of the North Vedi=3 Sayas, 
Pr^clii=0, West Side =4 ; 

(h) East Side of the South Vedi = l.^- Sayas, 
PrAci=f5, West Side = 2. 

Method of construction — by a uniform string, 12 sayas 
20 aug. long (wrongly given as 12 sayas IS ahg. by the 
commentator). 

The rational rigJit-angled triangle with sides 5, G, 7-« 
is used. 

Measurement of the TJttara-vedi in connection with 
the above. It is a square on 1 aratni. 

2. Pitresti Vedi, square- shaped, each side 4 aratni s, 
corners pointing to East, West. North, South. 

Incidenfally we find 4^/2=53, i.e. v/2 = J^, fourth 
convergent of v/2 expressed as a continued fraction. 

3. PAsuki Vedi. 

Measures — East Side = 3 aratnis, PrAci = G aratnis. 
West Side = 4 aratnis. 

Pour methods of construction are given, the last really 
referring to the construction of the Uttaravedi in connec- 
tion with this Vedi, the first two are exactly alike, the 
third slightly differing from the first two. 

The construction is by means of a uniform string 
9 aratnis long, making use of the rational right- 
angled triangle with sides 2^, .6 and 6^ aratnis, half 
of 5, 12, 13. 

43 
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mAiiuti and vAruni vedis 

EW = Prftci=6 Hands. EA=EB=U Hands; WC=WD=2 Hands. 
BP=1| Hands; CK = 1 Hand; PG=1J Hands; HK=> Hands. 
GM=}Hand. EH=WM=7| Hands. 
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Section F. — Agnuioma. 

1. Description of certain vessels used in the “ Soma 
Yajna.” 

2. Construction of Mandapa, Vedi, Dhisnyas, etc., 
for Agnistoma Yajha. 

Total area = 60 prakramas square. 

{a) Vali-sStlain, 4 aratnis square, v>ith a door in the 
East. 

{h) Pr/igvariisam, to the East of Yalisalain. It is a 
square on 10 aratnis, with four passages on the 
four sides. 

ip) MaliAvedi, 3 prakramas to the East of Prilg- 
vamsam. 

Measures — PrfiLci = 36 prakramas, East Side = 24, West 
Side =30. 

Construction is by means of a uniform string, 54 
prakramas long, making use of llie rational right-angled 
triangle 16, 36, 39. 

{(i) Uttaravedi, measuring 10 square aratnis, in the 
Mah&iVedi, on the East Side, one pada to the 
Wcwst of “yupavati-saiiku.” 

3. Measure of “ prakraraa ” in Yupaikadasini Vedi, 
which requires more space. 

In this case, Prakrama-= one-twenty -fourth part of 
10 rathfiksas (40 aratnis) and 7 aratnis less 3 angulis, 
and thus a prakrama is equal to 47 angulis less 
1 yava. The ol)ject is this. The East side of the 
Mah&vedi in this case should be ecjual in length to 
that occupied by the 11 yupfivatis, each a circle of 
16 angulis in diameter, and 4 aratnis distant from one 
another. As the East side is to measure 24 prakramas, 
each prakrama is part of this length. If the total 
length is exprqssed in aratnisj the prakrama is expressed 
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by the same number in augulis. The whole Mahilivedi 
is to be measured out with this unit. 

B/athillksa=VyAyAma=Yuga = 45 aratnis=l purusa 
(in “ anagnika ’’ yajnas). 

Alternatively, a Prakrama may be taken equal to 48 
ahgulis. Method of placing the yupavatas in this case. 

Description of “ prAk yupaikadasini.” And ' ircum- 
ference of Yupavatas. 

4. Measure of a “ prakrama ” for Asvamedha and 
Sarvamedha Vedis. 

Section VI . — Sodas, Havirdhdna, etc., in Samnlkt and 
other J edis. 

1. Sad as . — It is a rectangle measuring 9 aratnis, east 
to west, and 27 aratnis, north to south, situated in the 
MahAvedi, 3 Prakramas to the east of its western side. 
It is constructed by a uniform string 18 aratnis long. 
Passages are provided for in the East and the West. 

2. Measurement of the “ Dhisnyas ” in the Sadas. 
The 6 “ dhisnyas ” are placed in a line running north and 
south, one pada to the east of the middle north-south 
line of the sadas. 14ie hotriyam (dhisnya No. 5) is 
just to the north of the prsihya, 4 other dhisnyas are 
placed to the north of this ; they are all 28 afigulis in 
diameter, and 42 ahgulis distant from one another ; the 6fch 
dhisnya, “ maitravaruniyam,” is two prakramasto the south 
of the 5th ** hotriyam.” Erom the north to the south 
we have 6 dhisnyas — (1) AccliAvAk, (2) NestA^ (3) PotA, 
(4) BrAhmanAccharasi, (5) HotA, (0) MaitrAvaruna. 

3. HavirdhAna. — It is, like PrAgvams'am, 10 aratnis 
square, 3 prakramas to the west of the Uttaravedi. The 
construction is by means of a uniform’string, 20 aratnis 
long, making use of the rational right-angled triangle — 

1h 10, 12i. . 

4. The position and measurement of “ Khara ” in 
HavirdhAna. 
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5. The position of “ Methi ’’ in Havirdhftna. (See 
Aitar. Brah., Sec. 3, Ch. 5.) 

6. “ Uparavas ” — four in number, at the four corners 
of a square on 1 aratni, are circles with a radius of half 
a pr&desa, and 1 prs\desa distant from one another. 

7. Mudgara. 

8. Agnidhra Dhisnya, a square of side 6 aratnis, 
with passage on the south, placed at the middle of the 
northern side of the MahA,vcdi. Its piAcM is parallel to 
that of the Maln\vedi, 1^ prakramas to the north of the 
northern amsa, and ] ^ prakramas to the south of the 
northern sroni. The centre of the Dhisnya is the inter- 
section of this praci and the north side of the Mah^vedi. 

Section VII — Daksind Vicdra and Suparm Citi. 

1. DaksinA Vic&,ra. Certain measures connected 
with the payment of DaksinA 

3 Valas=l Sarsapa, 3 Sarsapas=l Yava, 3 Yavas = 
1 Krsnalam, 3 Krsnalam=l Mdna, 64 K|snalam = l 
Suvarna-Mi\na, 49 Mft.nas=l Niska. 

Niska is also a species of Necklace. 

2. Description and measurement of Suparna-citi. 

Suparna-citi consists of (1) the Atmd, measuring 

4 Square purusas, (2) and (3) the northern and southern 
wings^ 1 purusa by 1 purusa and 1 aratni each, (4) the 
Fuccha^ 1 purus by 1 purusa and 1 prA.desa, and, according 
to the Miinava School of the Maitrayaniya Sfi,kh{\ (5) the 

Head, \ purusa by ^ purusa to the East of the AtmA. 

According to other schools of the MaitrAyaniya 
SAkhA, the Citi is without Hoad. 

Position of the Citi — the western boundary of the 
Puccha is 3 prakramas (=16 padas) to the East of 
HavirdhAna,” the Citi thus overlapping the Uttaravedi. 





i I c?f<Rttc5^— CT, 

f%^ f^<T|f“f® ?[f5irtC5, *lCl?l^ tb'S'i-*!^ 

f?OTN I JTl ?t?t^?I1,— 1^ 

«rt^ratt— 'Sf’ic^ ^^tv'^n Jit^i-?Rnr% 'srt’Ptc?! f^'^tf^ i 

^’fDs? ^”sP|5F f^?fM ^ I ^?ra 

'lt?f?t 'SHS '^c^rsr i ^«tjl ^f^tc^— 

“^lf»I^ 'st'fl 'srt5|’fft«ti! I 
^=ifhr^ f^'51^’^? 
sit5?t «t1%^r8iTra” 

^^>5 "Bi; I 

'sifsnrl wt^ ■®itf^ratf5, '®t?rSlTi ^ i 

*(iWw CT c*R^I — ^1 Jff^l, cWf; 

«ItCf , CtR^5(< CTt ‘«lf*lt«ff^’ I (?lt 

^b'4w-*r?3t^ — C^t?^ t — 

I^PlR *I<P«1 (,*t<)'4tfl '*IC*<J I 

C'f^'SHC^ ^o'a«->l'?5l^ «H<^‘?I*( ^fflt'acb^ I '®rN?1 





JRtEtH '£tt^ ^ I CT— «2ttf1^ 

OT ^1 ; *tiC?OT? CT ^-f^'?re-f^®t 

isrtf^ ftusrf ^ ^ JTC? ; 

—tat '5'?^ 'Sit*!?!! >4^ «l«lJtOI I »t^?tBt%, 

5IJt<IJt® ^t^'5-^tff^i:^ CT <4^ SHOT stc'st 1315^ ^f??tflOTI, 
fsF|,^tt^'?t? ^C?5( STft,— CT ^sit'Q i£i^ ^lS(]ta *1%? I 

spsit'^ 'sitnf^®; c?t<< sitr? ; tote's ^si'? 

I 

^ I ^N?1 G?f^-Hf*iT:JI? -Stspl '5|«(JtC^? >£|s|^? *tfc«f, 

'srt?^ ^?i1 ^iit s^tw? si%is ^ c'tf^ 1 

^3i-'®f5i ?f^ %t°s^ 

^ <m^ km ml ai»?i?t 

®)t^t»t, '2lt*i, ^tfmT, c^jtf%; (^ 's ®tftf), ’Tlmt fsff— <a^ 
»imi mf >211^ '2tg?-?iiW 1 »iwi^ 

BftOT CT, ^ fit'll^ ’W<j;^ ^t^sjl 

Sltc^ I ilt^lt^fw, >a^ "tern 31?R 

f^CT^a <2ftf^ CT, c^ fk“t^'i >a^^ta 3^- 

iJn^w ml sriti3 >1^ ; emt w55OTtc< ^ 

»im ftwa mft? m situ? ^ri i affm 

?<5fl m s— 

“ "SlWi ?n'$^ 'fo II^»I 'sil’FlCi^ 'Sf^'fsi 

<ert^?I (i2tm) 'Sltmi^ 'Sl^fsi'5 «St1?} 1 " “ ’Jfstft, C?5, 

^spi, si^i (Si^f^ »tlT ^1 '®fv»f, <at m«.” I “ <ii^ 

Jisfsi <2111*1^ f^s( m 4^; k’lf%-sFlc«i isrta 

5^^ ^1 sttisf” I w 'srfspw 4lft?r OTtf® cifsti 

srfe^is, cmf%: stm «tt^s[ ^»ic5( la^; kl (?it^ 'aft^’s 
^ks” I JltSf-Sfl’Iif '«lfkl%-^'il ; ^1^ m” I— I 



^—<11!:^ I i'biii 

>il«R ^«t1 5^i75Cf 15^ CT, >2t^? ?<5n ?1 f^*f^‘l >£W!:? 

Sf® ^t^t*f, BJ'S ’pi i2t'5f% iStf^ f% 

afl%? '5rW»t, >£ft'l, ^ £f^1% »W,— »PR?nt *11^ C^tl^ *tift< 

^Wtv’rf? ^ ?fE^ I 

if|^ ■»l<pei '5fCW (71 ^Sfts^rP 'St^l *5’?C5l 

I (7t— 'siWM, 335 ^ 

xpf 'SI^^ »l<f(.eifl t^'trs^ ^3lW*ft1? ; 

^ I f^’S ?5»ri ^ 1 

(TF >21?^ 'SIW*!, ^- 

cwjtf^s, srt*! BTs^c’f^ ^icsg ^ 515 ^ ^'i-*f^i ^ g^- 

?tfertC5^ I C<P*( 5^C® ^t%-^‘5f?T ^'Ss *ltR‘(.'i 

’itra sn* I 

5p«ll cilt C^, ^2tf^ 

2f^ ’ttc^, ^ ^ ^ ?f?ral,— ■sit^, 

^ ifjf f% ^1 ^faf^ c^ ? ^c<i 

c^, — ‘(;^ ^t!;^j?t 5^U5 Jitt’ I 

(5^(p^ f^C5> <p|4j'^’f — ^5t?t ^^(.'* (T^t^ •fC? 1 

?ta^, if "Pf at?l ?^‘t-*r5l ^ 

^1^I7?5 I 2f<Ft? ^1 ^t?®! ? ^?‘t ii|^ 

CT, 'srW'ttf^ “tw 2tg^ ’^fc®! “gat-f^” ?l acat? 

^fC5 I C^ ‘ 4 i(i-fjl^ ’ ^ i^Cara *tf"i(blW Its? 

«ttc^, 5(1 c*i^ 

^?tC^ ^?(®l-^^1 ?1 <3ai-a^5tC^^ ^f^C$ ^C? I 

5FCT ?t'»n 'sria^ 1 

* ?9ir5i sT’tvTfii'ft a^ ‘afw a^rl ’»i^( «ift<r^ ac^fe 1 

^taitiRi^a> fsif%^a^:”— 5i5i^« ■ 



55, ®rWC*I^ ^•i 5^?)i 5I5’* — 'il 
jppfl ^(!|| ^5 5l *lf?l5t5^ 1^ I 'sitTKtf? 

«|5f C^t^I ^'ift'iJt’5 511 1 »W5I «t5f, 21^ *1W 

'5lW>#n( 5 r;s(J ^5‘1-JratC^ 51 

4R|C55C5 I t5t^ C5?t^-5f»rc55 1 C55ftC^5 

5IWW5 siCSOt =51115 I '5rt55l 5lC5Dr?t C'f5'5t5C< 

ap 51 > 31 :^ ’^Et5^ I 

« I C5Wt^-5f^ ^1 ^^5 ^5t =511551 Ctff^ I 

*155K ; =51*15— 5J55tf5^ I ^ <2Rt5 =5|^('®5 5^ 

<5^ ^ <215^ ^ 5^51 5«Tl 5^115 I ^5l? i£|^ ^ 2(5^15 ^ 
W <2tf'5 (?Ft5 f^5t5 5l^«> 1 =5|^ 5t5t55 CSTt^ C5 =5115 iXI^ 

W?te.C5F '5r5i'®5 5Ff55l 5tl^, ^t5t5 5t5 ‘5J55lf5^ I =5it5, 

trKPl^ C5^ >5^ C5l%n 5tC^, «t5f5 5t5 ‘*mt'f 



5jf^— lilt 5t5-5i’1tlI55 Sf’IC^ C5F5?t 35! 5=511:55^ 
C5t^ ’115 I '®55f^n5, 5t5-5i’1tf5 5^5 ^tlt5^ ‘^^S,’ 
5=51 '®l^'®5 ^pfst'A ^ltC55 51 I 'ot?l5l ^tC55 C5, 5^5 
5C5J^ >4^ ^55-5=51 51 351-5=51 5fel1i:f5 I ^5- 

5=5t!:=5^ ^-5C’f5 5=51,-351-5=51!;=$^ 5t5-5in'«5t^ 5531 I ^?fpf5 
4l5l5^ r5(.'8t5 C^t5 5=$3 5tft5 55l 5l^ 1 

5t5t55 'SfK C5t^, 'il '5lC5 '5I^'55 5> rat's 55«f 55 

51 I =$tft5l i2t!;=5I^ *151*^^ =5=J3 5=$3 553l-f5f5^ 5f55l 5C5 

5sf^1 55 I 15151 ^15*1-5=515 C515555 51C5 5l I 5^, 

5l5-5i*ll'4|5* =5\5 5^51^ — ^5l5l 515^155 55l5J^ 5lt<l> I 


• “gtOT ^5 55<rtw 5«5‘ ^5 5I5»Wtei 5|5®a[ 

ftJlira I ®5 »fiRt<-55Tlw55|! 5|f ®f W|SW- 

ftfti 

"i«: 'snt^’f^HvtPvl 51 fwiira"— 5if tT •tra wttj, '»i>i-5» 



'Sm*! 5RR I — 

{'i) '5|5a 5|t*fr?*) Cnt^ TRCT ^ CT, 5t?t, ^'<5^ 

*lwtc< I ^fa, am, f 'Qsilfff ’Wf <2tcm^ 

> 11 ^ ^< 1 ^ mtf I ca italfra acai '5i^>»tfa^ ; 

5t?rtf^ «rWa mtDS'a, ’?<->p3t? ca ?a 

aft,— lii t5tai ataai a^fk^ ^ttca al i taft araatfw ^ i 
(^) »iaat<#^^aRtai, 'lt?tai ■^asn ’lu^ai i at?, 

am, ^^sitfaca^ ^a, ^tala a^ afml 'stataf ntcaa 

al I ’9‘f-a^st!;^ ^al at? a^a I'^s^rtfa atca^ at i ^af;^ 
’^'f-aistc^t ^atw? a^l i ^<a^tt >21^^ a^l ; atatf^ ^taptaas^ 
cat aarfat *ifa5ta^ ata ; c^ta a^ aca i atatfw ^iiaicaa 
c«w, ^a?ta ’ifaa^, 'a^fstfa^ ar«(-jR3ta c^ aa al i 

taft mat< i 

^aft aicssa 's ^at^a ®iw*t ’it^fa isic^a i 
aaaa-a^ aj#5 aptafat ’rsa a^1 aft i taft a^ta^afcaa faait^ i 
•fra ftat^al ^^faatcfa ca — “ata-aicm atai, ^f^tcaa atalt, Bfa®. 
‘«(a®j’ ; gai-a^l atai '^ae. ‘a'si’* i ^ausa matsp taaacat 
— ^sfacm ' 2 tc^ ’fatc*^ ^^atc?i— ca ^pjaa-a^ atal 
‘atfawcaa,— tai fea-taai, mat*#; i c^a^i ata-ain 

^a, ’ifaaoa^— ^a«T i ataas’isfac^, ^atcaa 'si'sata- 
•j'Si a^l ate® '3('aa! ^faai «Ttai afa aj^ica* «italt (.4a«i an? 
at^ ; '5i^>2ff^ ^faa-a^ftlc^ ^ai at's — ®cat '^a fsi 

* "JT#3i I JR Tf^ I 

^nrl ^ 

"f^c-tTt^tiRtars Jfc^^r’N to"”— f f ^\<t\fi 

t «rr I 

t Wtwf^ l-.^?!\t<1*l 

w ^ ^t^Rrfnf?) i 



I lijC*!? ’’ItCT I* •TN-TS’IWC? '*l(^<J'd* 

‘^^3’ •rl j — 

(TFt^ ^ III I ^ ’3[#3 CT 

9^IR^, lilt's (71^ I3‘’II^<53 I C<P*( ^I, '*ll^<i)'d’ 

'S(?IK.^RI^ ^iJ6l9^ ^3, C^H ■^'S3 'IC? I 

lii^ <2tc? C5ff«rai 'sjt^nitcFi I 

u 1 f^ "Slf^ <±ftft5J I ^1 

“t^C?RI f'iL'sri) 'Sltf^t? I 

I mm CT 'Site?, «K^W (71 

^nfiRl-’Pt'Q ^?r?t siWjt '®rf^ lilt 

Wf(5 ^tCf I >£t«7l Vt»m 

f^t^l 

I >i<ftt'5i^, ^<ij 

^1 ^*(T '5|^(>2tf^ ‘^‘l->R3t?’ mm^ 

B?R 5I'^I I «|lC5}OT?t (7f»t film 

f5R|ttE 1 'St^j '®I(.*IW? f^4(.'5 ifl ^451 

’fle?, I ^t^RII (TPH 'StsrtC'fa 4«I1 

#n:^ jftf ^ ^psH, ’srt^ral ^t^?i I^r 1 ’itW 

apCT (Ttf^ I 

(Rirt^-'slcs^ *ttc«f »t^<iW%— ^t4t»t, ati, 

CT 'Sf(ft^ t'®lI^<P 5(1 ; ^ttiR 5IC«IJ 

^t?|*|-*l'St^ (71 514^ *1^4 <1 file's 4l?rai 

f^, ^ <2iti:*i? 4<*n fiTf»R^ 

1 (71^ 5RS^lfe 5— 

“<i-p[t?l1 «IIC^— 4lWt5*lTC^ ^4lft, ^5R1 «t5lW5 *1113 114®! ft4la 
«I^E^T4, grsR^ ^*t1’Rl 4f55l '!l1t4:i| tint’ll ’I^’Sft, tm?!! 

, ^pSPBlVfJl '^will’ ^^IflsiTt'^, =(t^®I( 351!" (ft° 'Sf, 41^11) | 

"sift 4flrt4f^tllC4‘l 4l% ^ ^'SS'itefe , si^! 4l®‘tTftif^t#5’' I ^ 



I i S« 

-stfim J|I«(I I i|W?i1 I(t»it#, 'Sl^te 

^gi5 5I1i[5F ^C® 4^ §»ltJi5n I 

M^<ili>l(.^)<i '*il^^l4j?ti(,^ >5^ '£W*t 

^Riwcf CT, — ^?f?rl 's <ia9lii 
^Itrffes l£|^ ^W*{ — i3^nc^ 

1 >^1^ “TOa? fa-JH ^an attc'sc? i 

’WatBt^i c^a^ ca >iitai’a fa'ata c*itaa ^faatt ^aa fe^ia 
^ ac? I f%fa ^nf^caa cstt^-artajta Tfca csffi?^, 

vs aitan a^f^ia i ^n- 

faawafafta 'sianca?, 3^<afta b-a cstas^a ajtan ^^aic^, 

isma ^ai I lilt cstt^^ ainacaat cat^ i 

lii^t atacasal «ifaaita-(7»tff ^ aa^ira 'a^a ^raa, 

“tra ^t?tt af^at faatifa i a^a ^ftfc^ fstta ai?i 

^ntaai ^caa i f^ ®ftaaa%«a, 's^a'^aa cat 'sifacat ‘svfca’ 
ftaua^n 'staal ^aa-cat 'srf'nc^t a^taa-aasta ajta ^caa i 
lilt Cptt^^ta acaj ca a^a aaf ®rfc 5 , cat •taf^Rit ^ <£t^ta 
ata^^ cTspj ^a i “afaai1%s” aaratai c^a as’ftc^p ^[antc^ i 
"ata, “^t^afe;” »fafatal aaa-aataa, ®taa*i-%i, 

^ltc\5c^ 1 'ataai, 'stai atcat, caf^isti ca aicacaa aca? acajt 
^ c«t^ ata^ ■a atacaa aftatcw i ara® 

sucawa lilt aa^ alaatcwa i 'afri ca ^’fiacaa 
casaa at iii c^t%a 'a% ^ aca ; liit 'aftta acai ca ^a-a^l 
aa’ata '®taia>ta istatt a^ai facaa i “t^a, ^afaacaa 

'srai’ 3 ca' 8 , lii^t cstcaa ^aca® — ajtaji ^taatcia i al«?,aj-®ca 
ill I »f^ f^ta afaciia ca, ca^aa-^aa 'aartfa 
a^^ ^isa caaistcatca ^tla atat ^ataal aa:aa ; 

— ^itf^ I 



S18 I 

'=I11Itf? CWWf? '51^1'S? S|1 ;— 

'5itfjt% *n:»ii ^f?Rn '^rti:^ i 

>4^ f^*4tCT? ’lit? "sittf I ji^ji 

Stg? CSt?^ ?f??1 OTtt? nti:? CT, ’HC’tC'f 

5?I1^ 'Q I c^ff- 

Of?^ >2|f ^ *1tc? ?1 ; 

^?t? >5t?‘l ?f??l «ltt^ I ^t?*!- 

?^t? 'si^? t?f?1 ^ttC? ?1 I %t?l 

?CT 5R?? ?1 ; ?=fe <£t^ 

5Ffil?1 <!|t!:?R I 

cinr$t?’f (Tit ^‘i-’TSI ?i si?i-?'st?t f^H 
C^ ?C5 1 >il^ f?lt?Ttf^ fifsffjpss 

'Slt^tc*!, ’Sl^ftl^, ^f«lfn75, ^ «lf5W ?t?1, ?1?1 '5lWl? ta5?1 
?#75i:5? I ^in, "?!:5i, '5rWi»t, f%?!:‘i, ^i^st f^- 

*rt^ %rl-c«N— 

c? ’ 1 ’f‘l ! ( 3 ^;‘lf^ ('rt*i?) '’iwt? 

?f?P5C? I trtt «(^flC«F ^<il5I'«?I-JIC«(I faf5t%J| I '’Tt^t^ #t^- 

C5|’?-’t'!5P1 OT5f ?'5^ n^?'l-'?t®I ; ?'s4lfl'?f»R:'$ (Tl^-’JJR- 
'$!5i’( (?fWitft-5iC’l twit? ?f?5lc5 1 i93Ft 5il5rt®lw '’it’i^i? 
*i^«ft^l ?^‘t i” • 

JPFJT (Tf?^ (Tl ^51 'srf^t^ ??t»t%3l f??t»t, ^1 JIfsi'Min 
^IIC’lW (Tf'S?l ?t?tC5 I 


“«(rt! cs f5|r^ '^roPria^N, 

'•re; >i^f3, ^w^uldj'i I 
«i*lPi^, JiPn«i >1 ^t:, 
'mra St??™; ® Sflir (»l«l») , 



^ I 1 Si 

<t I 'STfiRil (TT, ^^»4? 

I c*n«t?l — 


(«i8<ti5) I 

“Rfeif! (5It»r^f^^;) 

(iifrp55if.)” (^i'si») I 

— c?^^l >xi^“s '^Ttf^Til 

fli’l 'S ^5rfj| 1 |5t?1 

I* sitfs’C^s ^tst^ 

(^•) >ilt 'slt^’Rin I— 

CR^^fC^p ‘^t^’ »t’Jf '?t?l fj)!;^»t ^?I1 1 

C5^RPP JR ; 'Sft'PHfSRt JR H- ^ftf'Q 

; la's 'Stl^S ; ^^'8 ; ^?F'|8 |— 

C5 '^tl’ W’^ W'J (^«|«in) ; 

‘Rtl’ Jt''''2t1C«t1' fRR (')|'8'=l^) ; 

^t$1 ‘f^^;’ ('5>I'3H|« ; USolt) ; 
iflPl (tpl) 5I*IT ‘5lt\’ ?Vt5l1 (s|b-.p, 

fitt'lJl; C® (8|8lrp») 

Tfsil (W) ^a*s ‘fl'^tT*’ (8|'S8|i>) I 


♦ 's^glatHoi ’ip-ptfiRl, TO’1'1 csnifs^l ftara^i” ^5*i«i«) I tato' 

ff) I 

t Ji^^t'3 '£isft^‘^?F "«rtc ^1 fsi^U ^JBit; 

(>l»^K) I 'Sir?; 

(c^t^ (iiii'Si) I 



I 

(«l) I— 

“Rf'Q — ^ I ^C’lwn *1*6 19 (,H<i'o|- 

‘^’ ?1 '£tf‘lf?f^ ?5II I ^'S 'st^ ; *if^« 

'5|^ ; lil^s j WS.'S '51^ ; W't'Q 

'at'S{<l ; *l4jW'S I 'SrW?, *1^ C*t*1'slt^ i£|<^C4'Q »f^ 

f^(.^*l <Kll I — 

(^^) 5(15[ ('SI'Sb-18) I 

*lf*I'§S i2tC6®Jt: (8|«>S|>) I 

51?^^ (^?i;) ‘'sr^W OT? (i-i««i8) I 
‘«t^’ ’siM’W; (w:) (si^sb) I 
‘'Bi^5^’...il5ltilt?lt?W3 (sib-aia) I 
f®l®t5i: (aM'Ss) i 

JI?? Of^l <?W? ('S|«(!|^_») I 

(at) ‘^sT^^’1’ #rate ^ I 

'stR '5rai«t^tcit'« cfR^Nafc^ ?1?Rrl fjtc^ '5rti:5 i— 

^ « 5|?>C't!T f^T JRfalwtf® I 5|<P'^ I ^fit— S|’p<;il^ft9 51®l- 

•^?|i*( I ^ 4’1's **1(9— ’JjA 49^ I CTfl 9C519 9t9l ^91^ , 0919— 
‘'Sl'^5?’ 9®i «(t^‘l I I "Slfa 

^ WR,; C*ll9 irr^R I* 

(at) W9^af ‘^"*isi’ I— 

aft^ Caff^ CT, «IIC9W^ C'R'SRaf *1^^— »!%. 

fap?It-Wt, I ^ ^ »l% CT ¥"atsrtw— 

— *iic9(f srtf^c^ I ^ ?i «i1^; ■pjf ®t5i 


’JjH; 1 1 tss: w ^ibbi^b 

nN; (pit^;)— »i'!*^i'»i 



I* 'Slt^W'Q, OT<t^H?it^ 4*^*^l'4|4 

f^C^ W^ ^!ItCf I— 

«iic^ 51^ ’t<FW‘n:^ ‘^’ ^ (ii'osii*) I ^ 

•IC^ <5I<_^»»R ^ W’l I "Sltsral C*f%1 'Sitt’lftfw CT, 

'Sifif, (?lt^ '3 <F®— C?fCtR f^»l^'t<liC*t »l^ 

5 ^Titcf I 'siftt, (?rt^ '8 ?ra— 5 ^ 5 # 

(TI’I I "Slt^t?, ^1^6.11^ ‘m*1t) ?f^ kw»t 

’HI (sib")!^) I ^‘I'S— ^:rt^ I 

'5lW5f ^ 5^tCl CT— “sRF’m'l ^ 

^flratcFt I” (usib-) I ^’^'51’F c??i 

I 

®1?l-’5f5|ftw« <2W?t^C? ^ I 

^ CT— ‘®t?l-'^«lfl ^f??l !(ltw’ (ilittSilR) I 

^-f^t? 'S ^?|— iH’Pt ^<!lt I !%■? ?f"D-JI^ O’) 

CT^Waf, «f5l 'srN?! C’ff’mt’t i 

C’J’I-f#!^ I ^flt?, C>ItW— fa'9‘l-'5?C^ 

’P%1 «ltc^’ It (TIfIC’P'Q c?^ 

Pl'^l'tS ^1 I '5’W ft, ^ '5f«T3 CT “tfe 

^J3 '5tft'8 CWf«tP$ *11^ I “SfSI— fev5^ 

^e,I?itf^t ^ ^f’PS H” (>»|to|i!>)— lilt t«l1 'ttHl CTTf'’!?:^ 
*11t it 


>K C5t\^^ £it‘t‘lf5=C^ ( I’ulBation) ^1 ^ I 

^1 ^<5(1 «(|lf I f^TTJ (^tf^) fV\ 

7fe (»i‘’''!>K‘') I f^3J '« w*ni 'srtr? ('bi'b I Ji^?T '^^art^r;, 

^ap*fc^ ^1 ^ II 

t (>»!«• |J») I ^HtCf— 'BT?! 



(®) C^’f? IRW Jilt— ^ 'sm I— 

^ Ctftecisi CT, ^!;5!C<f? tS, ^Tf, IFS, 

^RF*), C»ltsr '2fff5 C'PTSl-'Sl’f ^^F?I5F ?(®T ?1 CT’f 1 

m (71 'SR^I? ; (71 ■^5 51t*t 5(1^,— ^t?FQ ^C^tW 

^F^3 5^1ItCW I — 

jRFffTt*! 5F'*^5(-=^*t, 'SRI 'SIR?! (Tff^Rtfl I 

?1 ?5F7F '5(R?I C^-^t »FI”R ^f?CS ^tf? 1 'ilt ^CSl? (Rfl^ 
S!t^, C^ srlt ; ?C«R (RJR ?J«I1 sitt, ^iH ; 

isif?I^»rf%if^^ I— 

‘cs "Siwiil 'si’FfsiiR! ^fer: 

'si’i'ffsrf*!: (<!t4»i<S)) I 
^ ? ^Ric 3, ^ ^gj's, 

^ ’(T«t:s, it R?ifs, (4i«8n) I 

Ira? (RR Rf?ts »1tc? 5lt ; ?rR, ?«.*!?— 

^C®? ?t?iRJ 'Sf^l^c.'s ^C? ^1 I ?t®l? CR5 ^•fSl 

sFfe'itCT^n — 

51 «ROTR 5rtil1, 5[ ®Rf5l5 (411? 8P) I 

■Slflf 'Sift? CS^— '®I^S, ('5|4'?n) I 

('4»|8^|^‘») I* 

(5) (TRSRC’f? ??T— ‘W 'S ‘f^f 1— SC?^ '5it?ni'| ctff^cs 
’fltcsfl CT, «tl(7tOT? (7f?St?5f '5RR, pint's? 

?r#ts ^ •FR 1 lil^ “if^ (7F 'SIPl'cR, ?iC^ 'S|^'»|C?'Q SRt? 

•k ^ifOT 5^5];, ^rti??R c»t?; i” 

'^t-^1.’ 'Q 



I ‘»raj,’ ‘iPf, ‘f^j’ <£rff% “Ptf !Sv(l^ft'5 

5Ff?COT I — 

'sifa— fii^i art't'TiS’i (ii'!>'!9ii) 1 
(?rt>I— ’TSI (S|'!>b-|'4>) 

>Sf^ (^|4»l«) 

JTSI (^I^SliS) 

JlProl— 4=1^ spf W'l— «IWllr; ^IVr'Ssl.) 

<2t'*t5[1 '>n^'S|b-) 

»rtT3l— 

?i ?5ra<s% ^ c>f<i1 c’H I ot'sW 

CT, m ^5t'a ^5T I 

CT '5t?1 ^■f?f'9 ?f^1 finiftllJ? I ^-»r5l 

^ TfPU? 'Q Hit I* 

c'R^N’f Tsa (75\f%¥ ^1 liic^ 

‘^I’ 'SI’IC? Jit ; vfic^ ‘SIW nff^ 

Jit I f^«t f^fCT ntlif® Jfl I ^®?rtt 

’Sfi-Jt^t— I 

*1 c«nr5t^i;^ ‘^tii'i-Jret’^ i ’^t<i‘i-Jrsl^’— 

«IIC5IUR®1^ I 

^tlC^OT 0!R^<— JTsm 1^«f 

'Stt^ta, — >il ^ I CT ^ »R5t5l1l2i 


* ‘^Mj^,’ '•? I cTrTsI c^^TrtJTTac^ 

^1101=!. '®l^ CTOt^ I 'SI W‘! ^ -^1, 

cwrrfe; ?r^1, ^?T*I'QC51 %% f5^f?7 ^l— 

5fi[^ — ^1 I cwTsIc?^ '^t^/-^ *rti3i i 

'oiRit^ — ^df, <2r^f% sTtni ^c^t’R I * •rfc^, ^?p*i 

•itc^ ist^ I ^rfsHTi ^ i 



f^M— CTtf^'S I 
»R5t?, Jit’n:'^— ?(i*t ?1 fapulfsi^f^ 

J(ta, ^t ^1 ^ Oft:? .— 

*llt^tOT<I ■'3^ ®ItCW I lil^ 'S^ ^'QW?! 4 a 

^3^ I ■^'O’ ^ C5tt^ ^*itnf I isitc^i^ 

c*^ 5?n;‘i, OT’fstfe’i? ^5T CT 'sricf, c^^it ^ 

5^?ltc^ 1 c»R 

“51?^ CIRHI si?^'!JSI^t” I 

s(ic?tcff ^51^ '5i<— ?ci ^ 1 f%a t%a cwwt^d? 

JR'S, '5t^?'5 WJ. I fifil^FP Jffl 

jrI's^ #fgi ot ct, c^r^jT ^sr 
J(R ; ^toni CJltfsiJF JlR^J 'il^ 1 1%a CtR®t?l, (71^ CJI^f^- 
JitJr!;<i?t t%a f^*f i 'srR^I cstusj^ Jica ^<*il 
JiOT’i ®Rt? km ^fefl I 

^ «rTtC^ I f'sljl 'stRW, ’jf’tftl'S, ^5fflC«(I, 

9^r«lit 5|C«fI 4'^! 5|9S^ttJI STRI -srWR I ^j!|iC*l, ’3f«fftr5 

TstffliK’l, '^wii »rt^tfitiiic% ■«^f‘(-’lpB ^'srt^ti, 4^? ^c® 'srft^»t 

f^l I ’R’, I 

'S^’ic’f^ it^qisRR Jtw toiji i 's^f’c 

jj^ j|tR k*ra p, 1^1ii '5t?R Jtc'(j } 'siRR ’t«t5j OT*! 

'SI^'^1 >2t1^ '5^'9 ’(C<(I 'S[^TR I JISH 

51^^51 « 5fJ| ((t?r‘l 55, ^tR9 ®t5t5 JIW I ’S^rsffTOiT 

JnJIt?!) 55, 45S ^’5t5^ ’Tfre’^ ^t5l JR >2(115 ^15 I "Slt^lK 
555 l5't5l f(*f 5^ >2tt^ 55, f®f5 ^5lm 5157 '55^155^ I 

’I5'S55I >fl^^ I 

>45^ C'R-'St ^t5i:5 5f^R '5^ 5t^5l «rt5r5 >2|®tra «35^f5r^ kSps 55 I 
f®f5^ '®rt5t5 (5'lTtC?) 'SfRrn f5B55 5if55l C5^5 I Cir5'St5l^ 55'S55 
<11^ I 



^ iiiVv stfw't isWi ♦ti^c^tf 1 

lii^ I 

<a# ciprst^ fiiTO, ^iw^t 'a *ifH ^?il^.i 

<*tti:^ I ®tW*t, ^rrscsp 5r®i«(t!il ^l i* '<?p 

JRW w 'st|=)-hT “W 5Ffi(:« lilted I 'sit^t^r »ra-5iic’i ^ 

?l?f1 JRttSlfrs 5R^ I OT^t^C<f?r <ll5Ft I 

<a^ fsrSl'si ('5^0 ii?^ « »(« « « ’Tt'ist ^finii i 

f^fj| ftt-?li»l I ^<«.’1ttf51 5Ff^5tt551 1 

j ■11^ « 'srsfti'^ ^Ji I 

^5'^^ l£|^ I 

'9^*( (i^l) « til 1 ^!I 5FUJ( ; 

'STt^fiT <H-iIt3l 'St'ft^ ’Ffinil I I 

<11^ >il^ C??^ cjf^^l cJi^ Tjel 3irst?p; 

f<4t*t — »i?|'®9 ^<ir*T<p '»i*ii'5><i ^f?r?rtfbw»i I <!<?(.'? <1 ^'1 

’ft?'!!, 'Sit? C^ 5tc? r 

^-■51^ >rst? -ii^? ftfc^ 5T¥j ?t%tt, sin?w cf^rst^c’f? ^tc^j? 

'Q ^flCT? >21^^ ^STSl 5? I 'S[t??1 ^^fC? I 

f^t? ?IC^, {.'t<'ilC>ni 

^ '9 Ht? 'ate? ?‘f?1 ^firatcw? 1 

a I (^) c*!i(^a> >5*?? ^'0“^ OTf?w*i I 

'SlR?|, lil'^ JfSt? .5?!^-?^ ’HC^'f 'Sit? 'il^^ “IC??? filfi 

nti?s?c’f? ?i?itc?t’t '5it'^«i ?>r?i'»fl I ?ii;?w ??%? “?i's” »t?fBi 
?J?^ ?^?tCf It >5^ ?l^ *fc?f? ■si«f— 'Sif^sit^ Jfsl I >Sfi- 

* »lW*lt^ ^ I 

+ 'trsitslt, «I1?W «Wjil 4W«1 »CT^^<”«lt‘t*lf%'”(^‘l-’I7l, 

TfSml Wi ^ it cj-i I "«ii55 »p5i;— stM:” (^wai^f) i “>rarv -fltntft^'-, 

ITU. ■5". ^1* 



Sf® »Rf ^ atRs SIS '5(;5I^ <?rt%f^i«Tf^ ^pfwtC5 I 

^51 »(l^” JltCT itMTl^ I <i|t lilt ^Ife, <5^ ^f[Wrt%5 

CT, <5^ *il5l ^tC<? *IC«(T 

I <11^— 'Slt^W, 'Si^ftC’SF, W^, 'srf^, 

»nguw, ^pfr, i “^®- 

»W5t% ?C5H— CT ?feltC5^, 

c^ I ^1 fsif^CT^ s’li- 

»r5t^ tfl I ’rei iii?t 

^-JTSl — ifi^^ ^ I* 

<iit ‘W >w '^t ^iQC^rg^ 5,'^ ’itisw? ^ 

I — 

®<FS|; I 

«ii'5s ^5( sff'itfjt ^fs, tt,#! Bai ■-tm.w i 
W*l ^I'tlaj^'SW c«|33 S?U^ I” 

— sd^JIC^ra ^Stc^ ’3?[t3it I «lTt^ 

^c?i ’if^RN 51 1 f^*r ^5iW?, ^ ,— ^tWrfw ; 

lilt 'SRt^af^t f^’^t «(tii‘i ^pfeil ?rftiit(;f I istsf? 5(c«(T CT cssfsMfe 

^p\ ^ lilt <111^^ isf^ ?*i^; 1 ^tc^t ^ 

^ttRC’f? CT 4t^‘1-Jl^ CWtOS 

;— <tlC^tCf<I lilt “s|l^“ (Tit ^t?'l-»R5l -sigi f%^ 5|C5 I 

lilt «ii'3 ^ ^t?i‘i-»ra1 (Ti *1^51 cb<i^lii cif^t cn (nt ^h'b 

?tc^ sft^, m tf?! *3^ lilt's sii'st ^t!:f3^ii;*(T iii^«il 

«|lWliW *1^3 ^fsf^ tt^rtlil I — (TRist^C^f? S|tf%, (JRiSRI 

* ^3R “c^5| ”f\^ 5^ )^t^, 

^ «t^t'« JT^i ^ C'^^' "Sir ^1'®) I" 



< 11 ^ 'i|?t ^1 C'f^'Smi ^< 2 tt« 'Q ’a^ 

€5 1 'i|?(i*t ^4*rl *^l ??sfCW ? *\4®i (,*f^'olfl — *PF®I 

^^*(1— CT ^H'S ?1 JI'SI ?feltCFT ; C»ll 

'5I?!T^ CT ’Itfk'SCf, ^ vil^ ‘’<(1'$’ 

■t^ '2n:5n;’n( i 

'srfjRii J145T *r^?t Hus^, “4«” »i’*f <£lRitc’i? ■ii^ 'sit»(®l 
Cf^C^ 1 *ltW C<ff«(C?^, s#® ^t?*!- 

f4 Ifl !— 

c^rpi— <11^ eft®, »ii®^t^l « fstwe «(i'5-'q?ii»t (»i^*irnr) 

^rt^t'jf^ft— «(lt^ CTtfsira ^tn (^•|'!.«lb') 

SIW*!— '<ll'5 ^1^ ('9i<l8|i«) I »|l^ ^1 

(1|'!)«9P«) I 

^ftr— ^isi!:^ <(i£!5ii m 'srtcfst (siais) 

<IIC«? 5M 'siTWtft'S ^1^51 (^K«l'0) I 
’?<il— 4'S IHllStflf'® <a^? W-, ■SF^ 4'5-^Si»t («l<><l^4) I 
^1— ^'3sl?ii^ (insi^) I 

ftar « ’(?p'i— ^«F4 (‘tl* 8 i>,), 

4^? <(F5!:^ "»H '5[?f^!5 (^RIV) I 

w— 4^-C’1*l1— 'S|<t^ ^K'lJf («l^> 8 |i) 

WtlJOT— <!£« <#'$ fiif^ '»itt?5r (»I'!»H4) 

4ftrai5!t lii^t 5iftJi4®i <*'514^ ^5*1 4c?r 

(j|i.«ii«) I 

<(lWOT? * 1 * 63 ^ ®ltC5 I *14<1 

^ 5^tC5 CT — 

• ‘'«li®9 CTtfst >lt»iF5' <fl5i£ “ftW W^l 4^«(:” I 
(<t) I ‘4t?‘l-Ji'5rC4 C^ 

?T^5r5 ?^1Cf, «ltC?II ■Hr 

I *w I "*f?rt?«;” »w, 





ilr8 

'£t«(R I *Rjm; 'Sif ftps I 'SI^ 

I >£Rf*'8^S »rc^ ’JP? I 

<|IC^tOT 5^5 'ilTv OT3tC'ni 1211% 211^^ 

Ji^ ^ CT— ^t?*i-’i'5l, 

'^t5 I ■il "tC^ 

^ ^ I '*ll*l?I1 4W4l>l ^f??I1 C^MI^L'sfsS — 

“jf f5fi 'w?r («i^*i8) 

®lflj — *3 I 

JI^I Blit'S) 

c’it'5^ ^ (^i’!»?i®) 

C? t® ! I 

C5 t® ! C5 C’fl^st ! ^ fj|^, I 

(vi^DP'O) 

t® ! SfTtfrfV »Plt^ »I^I I 

»Rt«.9Wt^ (ftaitm'l\)-b-R4|> 

C? '3 5(®‘l ! C^t^ral ^ ^1 

«i|^® 5t?rtF I 

Jifliw’i 'S’? ^trfi (^i'!»<R^) 

C^l l5|^I-»i^ ^US ^ '5ltf^TIt5, C»T ’FWtf^ 

^ ^1 I 

*ilW. *iin ^?F5i ‘»i5Tt««’ 5Pt?i‘i->r5tc® t® ® i 

aiifs wwt (>i'=»ift) 



'^tl^ ^fflL<f '8(f^t*? ^Ifll'sft I 

'srtft'5, «tifs c^rtfe isf^ (^|!»|'S•) 

®lfi fiflol*! C^; (SfTfTt^) *iL^iA C3fJtf%W, C®Tt^- 

JJ^el <P fflC.'SC.^ I 

c® spjtacfl 

f^C'R c^bl (^Pl-s) 

C5 'Siftf ! Ttw CSW? m I ■il’PSt 511 ’Ft^ll-JRSl, 

iF« Jlifft C»1 Sol'S) 

jjtiR 5|1 (»I'S5|8) 

>2ra*s w *rf5i<r^ (sis.iia) 

(Tit^f— 1si^-’?tCT am acaa i 

cam — ^L'ii (ata*i-a'Sta) maria mcaa i cata — mf% 

ata mcaa i 

^5F«I5-. Jf^TJur; (b-|8^|») 

mtmta, mrftm '2 ai^tts's, a?pcaa >iir^ ^ f%5j-rta 
mtC5 I 

^Ifa aifi ftpaRa- 

facml aaa? aa? (sr5i»>) i 

mtasM, mrftap, ^fi— f%ii aift^'s, f^a liia^ aaa- 
aa mtiw i aaa-aa^tcm cmaa aaa^a ail^att cafac® ata i 
ai^ cafac^scwa ca, ‘<£tlfla-Tta’, ‘aaa-aa’ < 21 ^ aaf atai 
caa^at^ *mtaa-a^t^’ afmr a^c'scw 1 

mtaffe afam ‘aata^:’ (si'Sjp) 



^ ‘^^t^'s;’ (<i|ViM^) 

c§ ! Cl\m <\L^ 'S\l^^ ‘^?[f^^’-=^t^ ^tc-s 

^5rtf3^c^5 1 

h 

TO^sIl 

C^^Sf', (irlJ^il^fi) I 

a ! p-TtCT c^rctf? c^ ^cs, ct 

'sitcf, — ^'sTic’F^ trfa I 

ifll ’31:5=1 ‘^T5j’ »R ?t?i, 'sriTs 

CT C^Ft^l ^C'Vf^ 1 

'«lt«f“?=^n’i; “si^ag’ (sisiiJ) 

JtJp[3^— iltf^Cs ■5|<I’3M I ^’*I-K'1P? 

=5I?-'?jt?I CW EC3H sttf^Cs atf’Ts »ttC^, JJ^El CW 's^’l 
'Sitsfg ^51 <i^5t!;W 1 

=5it? «tfs(=^ 5pf?r<f? ^N-iPP 5it?' I f;tf^«M CT •5Pt?''i-»r5r 
5tr5 "Slf^^, Of^ st^lC’N *ICS(T ■5)^^T9 ‘^?‘l-JT'9tt’ cn 
spc^ctfii «i^T, ^t5l =®rr*(?i 'iit •in’^f? '£trat’i ^tc'sa »t5c® 

I c»i^ 5pc5<ptt sjca, s(if^ ?f?”s5rt? 

fi(i:^ ^fesc^ CT— “=5iW^ ^R, =5its!t?( p-’stc^’ 

5rttc®C5 i” c^^sRta ^t^’f 5#5itt ^f<gcTf® ^f?ra 

m I ^f!IT-??f ^t?l »Rt66tfvf5 ‘^?‘I-Jt^t'^ ’5I?JI?(.tOT 'Sf9», '5f5tfl 



5rg» ?Ttf5I'®tt I* 

t- 1 ifc^T^ ctf^'^st? I ^■^-■gi^iSi? OTst!:?^ 

^*(1 ■sigfitf^ ^t?‘l-*l‘5t§lf;5F fif?|? 

^dCVW ■sitit 5^?K5 I c^ ^»lt?t ’iffi? I 

^icsn .i|t 1w!it? ^UylV. 

«)lTO<t 'Sit? 5^?tC5 I i2ti:^I5P cif?'5t?^ >il^ l[ff, 

^>gj ?i*t 'sitcf ; t£i?? srf? ^<1?^ i>iw»jj, •5j5?i»t ■sm:? I— >ii?'’ii 

?t?‘^r? ^r?rai c(f«?i sttrfns i f? ? 

tt?«r9 lii^ c?, c«f^?c^? 5n;«ff ’ju ^ras-JiT-t ?i ^sn-^rstt 

|5I ?t?1 1 OT'st?!;’!? '!J5-?i'^, 

?1 issn-?'5i I 

^^K,? 'AlVi{ ?ifiTI1 f^?lT,&il, lil ^151 

I— 

(^) S^'as*! I 

?iW5imtf»f’iT;^ ?f^5i firatcs? ct,— “^ct? b3p -sittfei 

^?l 63J5 ; ’J? I ? »S »ITt?%fI 

'ilt TJ5-6iIP^I.'*P ’'Itc?? ; Sift? ?1 ” t I 

^*t? «(iw ®<ft5 C?,--“'S<?'5 ■5I1<Ftr»l ’J^tr,? 'si^fTSj 

^Ts CSfjlfs ' 

R CSf 

t^" ^ ^ m '" ( M-li) 1 

ii7 5'g':-^-'ilf«T '^j'jj fji9jt*i hUi^ c'-yi^. ■e{\*\ 

^\r.^, ^5ii 5*?itcg: I (ibi*|« Cif9_[^) I 

t f.^C5 &C3F 7W 3^H tli^ ®{| f«(52 I liTT’IT" S?l, — i • l‘^«l'b| 

Jit 5ip^C^ C^^SI «lir§=5ity ^f^C5 1 

I ^5|( -S[fm^ I '5iij| Tl’^r? -5|f?p -.117711 i«l1^nii 

C^A1\^\ 5^51=3 I Jit -5l(<flu»l *7ni ^,ir^'5f!l| 



I 


fePR ; '£W»t ?sf?TIff|!?R” I 'sit^l >41 

^ 'il^^ *TttC®fl I 

^rtr?i ^n*iT '5i^^‘5 ^‘i-»i^r<F = 1^1 4f?i5l^ ’ie ^sc’i? 

;p9|i -^1 5t^ItC5 I 4^?‘1-»l^ 

-<1 jgiR-JTStC^ ‘SICT^ ^’, ‘-^d? '£ft‘l’, ‘B^? — ^f^fs 

f^c^»i 4f?ii ; ^icvvf'Q Tpi^cn?! ^n;«(T 'stt? 

4»I1 ?t^l, (Tit 4t?‘l-*R5t?t f^W*l I ^t5i?l 'stem's 

lilt ^t^'t-^iTst? cirf'^ius I Sim 

^QCa? to 1^14^ ^ira 'i|t«5i’1 ^‘fsil ^tCB— 

“^(Ttl? fsSi 4r4t? ■514’?! 41 ?li’t I ‘^e,’; ■51*1?^ ‘^6. + ^?’; 

‘^«, + v54’ I (Tt ^^il4 C^Ttfe '^catc^ '5t^ ‘^«.’ 

^ I (Tt ^ '5rt4(i;"i ^ f^4 54 , ‘^ 4 ’ ^ 1 (ii^rtl^ 

‘^4’ ^ 4t5t? ^'S 4tt, 4lt ” I* 

'ilt 4«f4t4t?1 '511441 <Sf^t ^dtT4 WlTt'?!^, 4t4'ft4FP 'ii?? ’fttj- 
5I#5 '5 i<(’^ 5 <p9jl ^tltCSfiE I C44t^4i;44 >|>R8 
t?tt f44it^ ^1 ^tnlCB (TF, (Ti ^-CBfJtfs? 5(t^ f^< 

^41 «lt!:4, ^51? 4i:»lT 'SI^Ts ig51i-JR5tt “CSfTtlTs” »tC4f4 I 
«ff^ (Tl (TSiltf^: »l4f ;rBl?1 (Tit CSFItfsC^ ^144 -^TSl 


>21^1*1 1 '5i<K 7’ii I •> ^ic® 

7:^1 J<J ^TJ ®W?i ^’11 I 

♦ 'If?! CSiTtfs; 1 mi c^f^l^l m CSIltfs >' 5 ^'’ 1 

— i|«.i5. c^ csiilf^; 5!H ^1^1 (1^1 I c^ csTtf^: 

^:*!] c»f^^i, i>\T^\ %m' (ii^ ^1 ^ii.‘f-Ji^1) 1 

C5!Ttf^; ^t5l f^I i ^ 

c^i. "cTOl’’ ^^1 ^t^i'i-Jfsl , fPi-^’i SIC? 1 Jit ' 5tc**fNi 

^'ifTO^^g ??! I ftC^Mr 7^ 'Bilr? 1 CJI 

7>II— “5! Hf\5, CS!rrw?It^ ^73 =!1. S!1 1 'Iti^ CVf^, 7^T C^^®! 

^^t?I ^i1 I 



?1 ^C5 I sdc^fc'f's 

^ra? atal c»t^ ^‘i-»i'5t^ i 

(«t) ^ftfa ^ ai’i I— 

sdC’-tW? fiwrS 'Stmt'S 

I #{n;^ a^il ?^tC5, 1— 

“c? ^fri ! at ^®rf%aTf%* i liiaijl *f?R 

’ata , ■51^^ ^ ’sta I ^taai c^lat? 

I ca “cat^ ” ?tc®— ca ka'i-a^si atc^— ^fa ^e.’ia 
atar?, ^ai ^tara^ a^ a^faa” i* 'ii’ac^i ^ita "^^«tata ^ta 
aar’Ts ^aa-a^ta ^®ii a^atc? i ^aa acs's tatat 

^caa 'atcf i— “ca ^ : cstafa ca 'afs fa^ ata -atif, 
^1 attaatfs, 'jfa ca ^e.a atrs— ca ^aa-a^sl atcs— 

a^ats, Tiitaai -srai'S sFtfac* ntfaarff’’ it ■aamca® aat®a 
afiiai c?'sai a^atC5 i aiatatfm^ acataa ^faai aan a^atcw ca— 
“^?fa catt -aftra ca aawcaa at;a 

^c^f,— cat -sija^ ^ at%5P i ■^it ■afttat acar «ita 
■afa ^atcf , cat ^fat caa^tfkaa ^ct a^ a^a ^fkii atca^a, 
cat ^fat fac*-ta "stas. a^ sftcaa "t i 

• cT ^^rrsi ^:v. fic'R ?i^c^ \ ^3| 

— ^Piva iit 5r?j 'sifVrr “f^mr i 

f f^?5l1 C^ 5lf^f I I— i»|88p| ^3 |;t fV 5f3I 

^1 jjii 3f^fs *^z I "-if^ farii'^t 

( i • h« i»i) I "fuTt’ I 

t sF^jtw i sifsc^tn, 

cwf'^r c^, “c? -sifv 1 'H? f5T ^jfiT r^Rt^r c^ 

1>W\ ’5fn W (iMi'!;|8)| 

5rr«tt’ffil’JC'fQ c^rf^T ’'iff i “Cf 7*il i cst^if^ ^ ^| 

I ^ ^1^1 «(tT5 C^m C’l m '«RfC^. «lff3l CJl^ ^ntl 



iSio I 

’srfrf? ^<1? ^<*11 ??ii 

5l^tCf I C^ 'srftf? ^-?S*f, C»I§1 'Slftf? '51^^ ‘5Ft^(*l-»ral’ 
<lJ'sl'S ®rf<t ^L'i *tfC? *11 I ^<><P, C^t*( 

5I9R spfac^CSjH l cw^^stfe’t? CT 5(59 

55, 51^ “C5?^1” ^ C^)f5^ ^tlltf? SIC5 I— ^W'Q 

5ii:5«f ^!iWl5’ic^ ?^51 I ®it5?i ^*ic? ^ 

5t5l 5f^tff, ^t5tC'$ cwf«ratfl C5, CT “Cif5'5l” 5511 55, (71 

^t5‘l-5'Sl 5t3I ; ’J51 5C5 I >il’?C5t'8 5511 5^C5 (71, 

^flt5 (Tltl C5l^ (7f5^t5t’f5 5^5 5f5; 555 

^5 I ■511551 lilt 5l;»l'Sf51 5tc®t 5C^5 'il5t 5^5 ‘(7f5®r5 
55^ '3 ^(^t'S I lilt 55^^'Q i^^TSI 5ltC55 5l I 

(5) (7111715 ^ 51*1 I— 

iil55 (7tl5 05531? 551 5f55 I (71l5-55?:5i lilt^n 5‘f5l (7ff5i:^ 
m'351 515 (71— 

“C5l55I3li;5 5f55l 555 ^1? 55 5lf55 ’Ff??! 5l5 ’F?! 

55, ^55 CSllW 505 ^5 50$ (71 (7!t5C^ 515 ^51 5t51 ; 5l5l?1 

555%T, '515151 3f1i:55 (71 a?'5 5l5l 0515 3l5lC^ C^5 <115 55fk'5 
’Ho? 51 I (7F5t af 3 (71151:^ *115 ^03 JR't 55 5l” * 1 

iil’3171 'SI1551 St^ C51C55 ^035 ntt03ft I (711055 05^ ^"x»t 
3l5t05t (71105? 0*155 ^ '9 *115 5505 ; 05l055 5l5l ^^-515— 

051055 55T53 ^‘1-5^1— 3l5ll7F *115 5f505 05? ? iflt 3f5lt 

'SRHH 051055 'St'tiO'Hl 551 5t5lO^ — 

“-515 53T 051055 a^Fl? OSlJt^; '5|t05” ‘F i£i5t “isi^5 
'51515 ^a 051055 'Sl^a, 03^; 5l5l 55l^1f^ 5tC3Cf‘’ t I '^t 

» ’(«c« ’(R^ >((1555 'S'lf'r i 

V’ f^s:, ^ I 

C5 'sraif^ 

t fCJir^S) ^5;, ’If^^ 

: 1^1 spa 1^ 



(TrtOTi "sttc*!? ^«ii ^atis I c*itCT? ’jwf'*! 
C^ ?T^ ^ 5 ^ 1 :^ ’Itc?! = 11 , ^ 'SW '5ttTrf!?lt 

’flf? I 5(1 * 1 ^ ^US 

ntc? 511— 

“C 3 ? c^it^i ! c^wa f ^?5 'Q (?it 5 p-c 5 it 5 !?ni ^ 5(#5 ’?n; 5 ( ( 3 fa»f 

c^ OT ®1 '«iTSt 5 t ^i;? 5 i" * ^i|^»— <‘c^^ »r 5 T ^n: 5 it ^^Ptfl 

’IC't? ^ ® 5 ^” t I (TIN 5tfif c^<i?Rta "pi 

CT C»tNC^ ^51 ?«T1 ’IttiN (Tt— “C5 (Trl51 ! 'ff’lt 

^f5ifN ‘5itf%^<ii’^’ 'it?; c^t5it?it ftNT ‘(N^s’ 5^!:^ 

fiTSfl ^5lt 'ill fl’V-f?C5151 'il^Fsrfa 'c?!:^*)!’— 

N<!fte, ^e,*flW^-lr 5 F” } 1 

>41 5(5^1 ^«ltt, C^? 5n;i(j ISI^^F® ^‘I-Jratc^ 51^1 
^f?C^ 5 CW I 

C»(tlTN > 11 ^^ “^'IN” ’?tC 51 ?I struts |§ 

'5N1 ^linl Nt5t?l C^TtCSRI— ^N*S1, ^^'tmi ?5t%-5Ft<I'tr5l'5 
^fNmi ^tlc^ I 

(^) Ira? 5l?i*i I— 

l®-?^?i '9 fe?r ^«Nl ?t 51 tTtW ?t 5 lt^ ?f 45 5 l?TC 5 | 

IC5? il'p'51 lil?? 'li't|(,?T "51^^ >4 'il<r'bl ^N'lN'Sl ; — |5t^ 

Ira? ^-?i’^ I— 


• «=( CsT Cilt5( I I fin'd, C<nitJdl ^■^tif'tlic— i>|a»|8 

+ ^t'51 ar^t: 1 

C^Ulfe^l I (ftlb-ibii-a I f’jisl C(r^t=?t" ‘^f^l’ II 

§ ^fwi ^ ^ ^^\i, I ft’i cm\ 

f^?ltsf 5 ^ fimfi ( cJitc^n ^’iTk rf\\^ 

—^35 1 ^C5i, cJ\\^ Gift’S I cJitc^ c^’^ 

•^t^, M=? ' 51 ^’fl-’^ ^TTl 1 151 ^f^l. ^ 5 * 

^f9i3 sit^l ^if?^ I 



“C5 ^ 5R I ^*1?^ ■5if% 

I# ^ ^1 "stN?! ^*t-»t^<I ^’ttt »ffe5f| I ^«tl^ 
^i?i St^tTif I ?e11 5^?lti;f — 

“« ^ (3W? “lit? I »[ft? c’tt^^,— 

«lf® I (il^ ^5 ^ ift^'Q •?t5( ?Ttf^1 

?f55tC5 I ifll “lltC?? fS, ^ofws. lilt's CT 

CT C5fJtf5% nwt< t5i1 ^1 

^%t5” It lilt ^'l-»r'5tC^ ^gtt, *^^51 JT'QC^I, ??I1 
5t^tc5 CT— “-sit^rai tc5? (Tit ^tfjii:^ ’itf^tfs” ij 

tcs^l ■prac’l? =51^^51 TI ^ ^^P3p5 ^tlif ; lilt 

Ti ^ica iiii2f^<f ^4»rl =5iti;f CT, |®t wf^l-’jf^tti;^ ’?lt 
5pfiratciJi, tat c^l-^Ti ^4*1 — lii^i^fi ^<5ii 'srsps 

?5 1 tsTP c^^stta cslfa^ n«rK' tt5t?n *(f3?l 
TFl^ fil^tc^t »1^ »1t’1®’5T « Tf«lltca 

*ttf?OT5ri I 

'9 CTO fsi{ ?<J11 i^C^IW Cffte ’lt'9^ 

af^, tca?'s f5*i TfR I '®i^ 5j.«iiC5=i? (f^, 

1*1 5IC3 ■5rtsi?rl cifR c^— “t® tw? ^ sf^i ?l 


• ’I^*|3ftf»I nilhf®, I (MSIO)! 

+ ^ I '®9s Bfs^c^ri c^ 

^\\ >£(T" CSfTtf^ (i»l««K) 1 >si^ ’'^T^ C^fltfe:" 

^5|| I CStltf^S 31^ 

I \ ^ c^ ^\ll. 

=^Wl ^^’*('[=(1 (ffP»R) I ™ I ^ 

^«!l I »il^\ ^C*fl 

tzm ii^ I 



iS'S 


«ltC^ I «lt^»( 

’Itf I >i|t I# 

(«) f^? I— 

■sttsi^ ^<CT'a SUC^W cwf^ 

I I^ii^ *ttf— ^5rw»i, 's fceit^sw ^jtf’Tgi 

^ I 1%^ C^ «l^-»(Vf, C^ C?f^ 

’It?! 5!l I (T?^ It— ^1, '« f?^— 

^‘tt^’?i ^-^?n;‘i? ^«t^’3l ^ ‘•^fl?i” 

^»fl fji!;#t» 5t?it!;5 1 ^ ^?ri 

*IC*I CTi Ct<i'!l r<l'll?l'^^ 

^1^? iSf^ !! 

( 5 ) I— 

'Stfsral *(1!;^ ^ '2t^t? ^»tt'S cwf’^cs *Tt$ I =3^, 

1?! ^'(T’ra ;— ^-5^ ’1t'b?l1 ^ I lilt 

^«t1 f% >ft<Pt!:<! ?fl1 5^fC5, ®f5l CP’H— 

I ^t’t^ ?tc« ?%1 

5trs ( n?r^^? ) i >2t'’i^i§t Jitst^i •stwt^ 

’lH-5Tf*t J I 

* “ k'® f5| ^\T^ B?^r^ I ^^JtfirST f?r^ II 

«i B 'nz^ c\—’‘fz:m ^ w^] 

Swt?*! 1 ilT. 

^5T i” ?c9i cVt*tc^ ’ '^’Tt'S ^1 I [ ^ «i< V ^t^i 

t “i^tr^i ’i^l U'^ -sitfl^r 1 sfi^piKyis 

f^c^l I ’ic'r 'i^ctii (iii«8i«) i 

mH ’itm 

c»rf^ <11^ 1 ^zw ^1 1 ^?^1^ f^^'« ■s;^’?! 1 c£i^ fst 

1 «R?i I m*r^ ’iw ^1 ^iz^ ^’11 1 

1 ;— -sir^r^ ■srrf^c^i k \ \ ’iif’i;— 

^ci ^ >2i<i»|vt- -Rs— I, ; I 





ift8 

CT ^ g^-»rei 

■^1^5 C^ 3f® ^ ?tU5 I ^-silf? 'i|aw?t^ 'siNltl 

?fp ’Ittf;^! 'il^ «|ITO 

“sit^l^*-n” iftP ?f<« stpif I ^rtsf^’iti— 5TP1 fiirat? ft5f*(fe 

^5l ^^(.'S? ?t^ P I 

itp 5[Qn?t? ^iiT- ^r!Fi;«? "sitcf— 

“^£1^ PH, C?IH P?5l,— ^CP 5^ f% 

«itf^?rfC5 ; H, ^ ^5=1 >2tw*t ?”* "sth?! 

v9^ 'Stc?!? '8 ?tp ^»ttt ’Ittusfl I ^5=1-^ P«tT 

I 5pfp1^. "Sl^ 

^Qc^? s>8 pn 5%?itc5 CT— “?tp^ ca^tc® (Tf?P5i-^^?r ^ =? 

M^sf f3F?i ¥fp| «tti;^ ”t >ii5i? pii 5tp:5 p 

“■SI^W‘1 P’S ntfp a?? HHtCP C^tf^'51'K ^'ft’f 
f^i^Rrs ^f?p;55i’' t I “fa^«p?” fjic^i*t 

I ^irs— at 

•p’jtw ?i^T 5Ff^t “fa^sr?” ?5=ii 5t?il »ifp I at ®f^t 
?5il 5tp;5 p— “(P5t P’^f^tcp sffp H I Hn^att 

filPf? 1 %, (PPl ^?tt 

apHcP istf s sftcp” § I at fi^T ^5tt 

ps'H'n;^ “pt'ps” a?il 5tP:5 f i wTO'tat a^ Ps 
^ '5!t«Rf 1 ®I?-'®ftt PP ?»ma5^ iltfsc^ ^i»ta sitP, 
ii?p'H‘i's 'sain a^ ^‘t-^tc^ ^«t5 afptts i “p 

* ^ w«l ? Mi'iJt'I'b" 

t CVf^l I 

I 'Sd C^ f^Tl ’fW C^\5^\ f^^S— »^i:»8iJ»i I 

§ 5i ^ » to toi ®fto-'<i<i'!5i?ii di^ifsT toi to 

fpj;:jp^_S|(t(!j|S| 

H '^Mn ^^t^rn--i»l‘it|S ^r*f^ JK-q^^N9 ^q| I -«1<K 

m l'b»,Sc[j. ; 1 



^ — «|IC^ I iSd 

?t 5 ! c^t*rf? 'st'Q’ iifertc?” # i >ii^ 'si^c^ 

( w ) 'SIWOT? 1— 

vilt fit^t?, «liwc? ^ C?f^ ntt I 

lilt i5r;’ 5^ ’?c5i cvff»[5tnw=( c^, 5t 

^Wc»t^ ^«fl 55 I lil^^ I 55t55t!;»f 

«ft‘t*tfe? firai 5^, ciit faqii-»ife-f5f^^ 5ir;n ct 

5rf^t*t, 3t5tt 5iW»t I 5it^t!:*t? 5CSfTt 

5rt? lir^^ 5(t^ -sitCB, *155^5115 5C^ I 

Ifit *^55 C5Jt5 51 55f^I5 5t5— 5?” I 5rf^, C^5J 

5f5— “5t55- 5°x” I 5lWW« 5itsi?rt (7155 »f5f Cff^t, 

(35f5 ‘*t?5-c5Tt5’ *f5f'a c«ff5 I Christ — (;'^(fs<F i ^it?, 

‘n?5-C5Tt5’t— 55r^»l I ilt m5-C5in;5t 5rsf?‘41 ?1 

i2f»l5 f5^t»t 55 t I 

( Sf ) 5551 (7f55t5% ^55— 

lilt 5it55l iai:75T5 C555t5t— ii|5^ 51^1515 5^1 195? 

195^ 5t55t5I5 5^ 5C5OT 5fe ^fpr^Ts (Ttf’ICT nft | ii3^ Sf^lt 
555 (7f5stC5t “ftsf^Il" J 551 5t5lr.^ I if|5; ^5f<3 i5tt55l 
5tt (7t— 

“isrfVt— Ctf^Tr«IC'!f5 f5^6 «i5 ^’11 isitCS^ I isrr^t^l— 

(?f5^’M5 5^9® ^C55 ”l <9=1'^— 

* ^trl I Cl >o|ib'6|M>ii 

t ( c^Mt— ii'!»-nii 5 ^^ r^rir:^ ^tiji- 

sfi?®! I c^rm. (biiBop) 1 

^ c^Ttc^. I '‘5IIC&1 mr^ 

MJ'bspa II 5|tc? C^—‘^$ 5K^f?r ^3 

I ‘ts|aMaf:|| ’lii^il 

:} CT'^T^iriZ 5|5 j|; _■-!(:„,? J| 



iJj'b I 

“11^51 CT stfi 'srlc?, CJiTst^ '5t?1 ®ftt5R "• I 

“^^'1— HUPFC^ »t^;|.^ »tpf^ 3|sst1 3)f®l5l f^StCfJ? ’’+ I 

s> 1 c'f^’st?! >-'1^ ’i^-»tif ■5rfC5 i ifi^‘5f7-*t(f’ ^Tat 

ctprati'nt csrff^ 5^!:5 i— 

f2f? ^fes tsil ’pf? 1 

ctf’rat^ CT vii^ f?*tt5i ?1 g^n-^al -si^jjts ^ferfc^, 

(71^ ^t^«i-jr?5t^ fvfafa '-iir-f?.— OTsta-rfe^ 

’Pf^^fcssi I CWTSl’f'l ^ftf (TRST^Ita C^tfw 

STP’tWtf ^t5l c?a®tw? ^’11 aiP-(OT 

sit I "Sltst^t CT OT«ft^t5f, 

'spgi aiw -ii^ 

*R?f? fsic^*! ■•pfeltc^il I i2tfg £fc^<p ifJC^ 

(71 ’f? S(t?j 'srtCf \5t?1 (7f'85l 

1 1 OTaTT’tc't? liil ”1? sfl Jitst c^iT ? 

C?T»t^t7f '£% SIC5 ? 

♦ c^ff ^ ^f«l 5f*j{— 'bicih'i i^t^l (mj 

b'pai'Jjl CWt^l '©5lt=^i:5;i5^. (llb^'llS)! 

^^“1 TC^'Q ^**^1 '^Tv '211^ ‘1? ^i7:=i^ (1^18 its; ii 

+ '« ('S ^®il) 1 t^t'S 

«(lr^ c^, ^^■S'<3 I ’twif^ ^\f^i 

'®^1 I ^1 r^p ’ii:?^'0 

^tCf (irlSilS) ( ^^ivS— (tfIb'Hb) ^'G— tiliiBjio) I SrCSi^f'S 

■^«ri ^1 \ “n 5f5( ^ c^iti;^ -n^'i 

onM I 

^*11 I '■<2fC^'« ^ t^f§ I ^Tt^rsjt", ■'If^ “TmWs s.poi^b) I 

®f5ic^— ‘f #r^i’ 

X ^ ai? ; - il'bff'i , il^R ; 

8)livb ; «1^:)1'!5 , ci^Qlfl, «18'5'li0 , b-'IVois J aiaai? ^ dpcp | 



^51 C*ff«l^ll I CVi^«tt^’IC¥ 

CT f?^H, (?l^ 5(>fg‘t-i|^t'S »lf^-’Sf^^, I 

>o| (?f5i^1 1 — ^51 

Tf?it'a c^rtf?!^ flc^CF 1 — 

sitmfw CVf<i«t?9f CT C^'N if!:?, ^unfw W^1 CT ^ti5*l- 

5r5l ?Jtrs ^C5, ^f^t wgi '-(icvcif 'Sit a 

<£t«ft^ 55fT|rC5 I >g'ft#t§^8 OT«ltt?( I 

^iic^cvni c^ff^t!;^ ’it'8^1 Jim CT, (7it ^51- 

^?l 5t?Iti;?, 'ill ^«(1 

^ 5|gt® CT— C^l? ctI (?fT5tC^ »(t?l'l ; 

C»ll ctI OTTst# 31» ^5? ; ctI ^ ^f?f| 

«it!;^s^ I ^ 'sitfitfr ‘ ^t?‘i-ii'5l ’ 

?[^ratl c^*i ^1 «itf^, 'srist?! '«)ii:^pf >ii '£t¥t? ^ 

cfff«ir« *itl^st ’srsa 5^, f|!?i 

'2|^tc? C^ sifter '5i|i^vn5 ?r;s(t «ff?I'1 ? 

'Sf^tcal ?i "si^Jt^ OTTsr?ii (Tit 'srfirat ^ ^Ptli »tt^si 

?1 c»il ^in:^ OTTst^t ? siir-tcini 

^Ttitfr (Ti (g^-n'si <rrtt\5 

(?Pf5I if Jl^ft '5lfR?t%-<Iii;*t ^tl fifsit*! 

^c5i:f I '®ii*i^l ^t^iNH c»il »i^«i 

(Tf^ttlC^ I— 

(I) ^ft— 

“ Jtfjsi, fst5, ‘2t9f^ «(R«i'?f<i?ii 

'!rf?^ti5^i” * I 

* “ciT^i r CTO hi TO^i? 

c?1^ 1 — "sif^tt ciT^t^ ^C55" (ibiiibiBb-) I 



iSb- I 

CVf^TlTt "SI^T® ‘^?'l-^^r f?Rl I ^n 

Sft^c) 

*ifc^ ^n I 
■5il!;?1 

wft •stsr-'«f?iw ^Tt’i ’Fft’ll CP "Ptr^t ' '^fsi'S ^^* * * § 1, 
Jl’F^IC’F 11=^!!: s1sfc=t sFftm I CsWff^ ’UPtTO ^’P«t “th 

«(ta‘i ^f^c^scwJi, fsia 5it*t ’pfarscwsi >aa? 'srfisfl Jiscara 

tft^i 5rfac^c55i ” * I 

“ CP ■ptfti I >i^pi '5[!ta-oraa^ c^silc's^ af^cF^i : ctra^t^) 
catvtrs? 'siifia® ” -t i ^ 

“ CP 'pift ' cai^ta? i^'^c'ii cff^^t^c-sfa >^t^T ” ^ i 
“■st^-jqp cwt a^t-ecapa c5tfjic« p^ 51 ptaTt^ ’pca, ptsTfsi 
caa^t 'STsa pffac® stfa^ ptai afparcsa ” ^ i 

'ii^ •?!?? aiif^j. cw®tac?t ‘^a- 

ntj^aafc^ pfla m as^rt^ i— 

“ 'Sttfa-ai'ifa Piaa ptft, pts?! ^a c^tfe-aica istfafe afpatcia 1 ^taa 
'®ffi— (fit f5i®T piraa *taf-"a*ttfa fafaa fa®ta-aia ^a?ta 


* '?51 W'tl f^^\— 

fmil -ttw, I 

ap^ fum 

Ci{^l I 

^ c^ I i— 

J CTf^ I C^nts I— ffl'Sjfi 

§ ^vi 1— 



tiiwwi isft 

«<rH I JR!*i ^fsR^, <3^ «iftpf faRt^ 'sty^sj 

<rtw* • I 

'sifti — 'joiw a^->R5i i • 

(II) we. ^?tW wwta 

“jral elf’ll ^*11? 3^51 ftnt (vi»8i^)i 

wi:^ c^pt^vfw ?i^5i, cw5t^< "ST =? ig^ 31 fapgi 

’’Itw I 

‘ we. ’ CT ‘ ’Pt3‘l-Wl ’ ^1 

I 'SrtU^ — ^aC4 ‘ WTf^’, ‘ W'St^’, ?Fi4t(.4 

‘ WTf(’— 3t%3t'« fJI!:^ 3531 ftgtc? I ^-W ^ 

— 

CTf3^5tf^W 'Slt^l 3fifTI1 fjtc^ ^?rl — 

“'«Il3l1 Cff^t3t? 'S’13® M^: (^•l^ovis) I 

(III) .i|t?l!<^, 33’»lf?P 3fl1 5t3ti:f— 

“ ’igs’l® 'jg;.. fgr^if^l 'sigais;'’-M8^|i 

Wf;‘t3^ W5^ c?3^ ^ fegi ’fitc’R i 


* jf^x esntfs 

^rr^neff^^v W;? i 

ifj I— fl>is»i« 

3C^?I '9, ^t'«l ^9|1 

— ^1 ctf^l R®t^^ 

R-t ?RfR" ^^^3 -^iriri )" i 

c?Rc^, iHCtutni "siR? ^R^ei I -site?— 51^ 





^ e e 

“ Jitf'sra 'st^-'sffi 'af'i^ ’tlt^, ^iK'm ’ic'tT's 

afst^ ” • I 

"Cf fiiail-’nM ' CSTM OTTst^ C'5T5I1’I ’l'C'5^ *lft3rt«t a ^5^ ’I'ftp® 

att^si sir + 1 

,5^ >??i.'^fi>R[ ‘5RF‘i* "PJf, (71^ ‘^s-»rsic^^’ ?wr 

’Pfesc? I 

(IV) STOP'S ^sifTppffi isrlr;^— 

"7rti^ '5i9^ra 5^1 '5i3t9' c«f=nrf?ii “smsi ’pf^fi '!tiws[ I 

fife ®ic^ 5tjR fe^ 5? jTi” ; I 

‘‘^, w, fe, 'si^ral '9 ^3 — ^rt?(i r.spFs' 3IT =11 jpiTa^ “tfe’il'i 

Jisi«r ?a fli” ^ I 

^sifet? 'sifeilT 'iliSn Gilt'S Cfff^C^ ”11^ (71— 

“Jifesi afei ciafe^ ststt ^fiffe, =i<n«i, fsis. ^ 1*11 a?fe 

Jife^sia ^fe ^feal fttcsR I CT^ ii<t.?i w^rsia !ic<(i »i!fi-cafe” T 1 

'sit^t?, srf^'stc^ csfsi^t^ efs^ssn fec^ 5P?1 

?^tCf - 

“B^feasii "sict;” I “w^lsil 5iafsi8 6^:” i-iiii!>> 

41 Tlf^^ f^’srtf^ ^Nn, V\s:>\^ 

t 51 ^t" C?^1 ' ^ff5f5T%. 

f^3rl ^^p*! I jRtf^ I— ff|i!jj*is 

J CW^h --«!»''>> I'® I ■Slfr:^— 

51^ fw” I 

[ c^*rt^ 73 [ ai^ ] 

§ ^ ^ tal, 

wn 5t f^5|f% |...5 10irp 

n c^fft ^f^fs n«jt ^^^f*i1 1 

^ y\imt i— n^iriRi 

CIf^t5lt*s I— 



^ cvff^c^-scf^ c^, ‘^f^r »f^ 

iV) c^ I ntW ^ 

CH^— 

^1 I Jf^^i 

c^tcsr^^ 5[%5it?[ I ‘c>rr^^ i 

“^1 sifjsit? 'Sj^f?^” t I ^^tCf '^C^jJI 

^=T4" 1 1 

Sitli I 

“C5 CJftsi ' C^fi2i»f-^“v^T4 ^4C2lt C®T5lT^^t— C^fjftf^ siC^d— 

‘^cm^t, y[^ 9 i r.vr^^f^t C?I ^i? ^1 i 

'ii^ >145^ ^f%5 ^t^l c^'51 C^ ^€f^ 

.OTtPl^ I 

(VI) 4cn 

1— 

“c? > 14 ^ 


c liir^f^ ^511 ‘^f^t? ctf^' 5 K*f<i 1 "c 5 j*f ants^t; 

m" (^loi^i I mi ^R 5 i wviii«-»iii) 

t ^ 3 :^ f^*? CJRR: (a. 5 «?|ay I 

f3'>I^ ^ ^^^ (J9|^\b|'b) 

f^’^l f 33 ’Pt 3 ? I i.|^ tti^j) I 

^ 3 =n I ^ 5 Ci| C> 1 R I 3 f^C 3 ap? R 1 ) 

I 'siU'^l fk?>1. ^f^-B\ ?!f^3R’4" a}^«) 7?II^, -sffsiil f^RVt; 

f;»l» 6 |tfi f’l^l (al 5 o»| 8 . 1 

^ m ai cm I mm I f^C'tf, (aia^lB) ( 

^ CWC 31 c^r^Rtt m (»ia«R' i 





^0^ 

c?^'3tt tm^ ’it^i ” i 

* I 

C?t^ c^— 

C‘2(1?«1 ^f?l^1 ®IWS^ cfl'<*s 5^ 

c^2ti|*1 t I 

■srW? 'Q c^— 

‘'i^<4-R3P^ 5?rf^C^ ’SI^-'Qfcl 5jf<4^ eltc^, ?‘c®'« >1^51 f^t- 

>5if9|^ nk^K ^ " 1 1 
(VI T) ^ c^— 

^ ^V’ § I 

1 '^ift, c^, ^rf^, ^i^- 

I *11:^ I 

(VIII) w^- 
^vr-^pvfii 

• 's ^ar I f[ 4 T*N cvrn 455 (►i*^n) 1 ^ m c?^i ctf^^i ^ 

^ »f^1 wit^: ( Mi**ii* ) I 

^ ^ ( in op ) I 

A'. B CW^BtrWU C^ ^ ^t^<T 'Slti:?, CJ\ Jii^ifl^T— 

" ws:^\ (Wx )— 'bp'blil 

t "=1^ 7\V?^^ ) I 

t ’»i^rf*i: ^1 ^ ( M-^^n* ) I 
§ BR^i^l ’rf^x (^i»»|8i ^c^f^c^li ^rmirsil 5? 
c^i ^:^^^^-‘»n!»i^i 



«it!;^ 1 'iit Bf?t (71 srs BfST sdc^tf 

?fmil fWTItCf^t I SfC^ra ^1 5^51 ’*ltC^, 

^«|i? ®f;5 SfPl (71 ^us *1tc? ^ I ^»ir 

^t?‘i-»iT5i ?i 51^1 1 isiMfw^tc’p 

( 71 — 

''■<i^‘i-c>r^, 5i9c^r^ •5(^tfiT^5i ^f^rs Jitti Jiif^*i 

” • I 

'Slfsit?, 5tc? ''it %»lW*t'Q ^ CT— 

“«(ftrl^ I at?r< >IC<1T '5(ftit «i<(^t=( =FCi(i(" I I 

"Slt^, “iTItsit ■SfC^l? FTo-’^^n”— 'sT^fe ^tC5 .1 I 

■sitcsite^ii ^51 ’sitf^t^rr*! CT, ■^CTc??! ‘^fri,’ 
•?<F‘t,' ‘c^i*r 'Stffs *w^ral, ^t^ir-^i^f ‘^f?‘i-Jiisr ?i 

stores I JT^esft 

nttc«c^ c^, <tiW'f c^Ff^ atsfiii ^fa^rtc^s, 

■5«Rt '5'^?1 C'Sffi^ fff^PT <F?rl 55 ; Si'l-min >»|y>J(^ 

tw ^f55tt >2ff’fifl S 3»1tFr5n 5t5tC5 I 
^5t; 'sifFi?! ^ 'Stef'S c*tf«n:^ (7t, ^icFtw? cfR^T^^f srfl? 
I ^IC^JW5 ^*1t*TT-5'g — (?f?^^Ff5 FIC5T 5^*1- 

jnsl ?1 :g^-»r5l i 

^ i I lil'^t ^ «tf^ (71 1^ (TR'St?! ^CT ■5IF»5I'^, ^5W?t 

I— 

^!im?ii ^^5|s«i, fiF 5t?ii ^icFtrff ‘55t?*i -JTsr 

5t5tC5, ^t?r?I ^5(t(7lt6sfl ^5lt5 I f<F^ iil^^r#5'e, 5iCFtW 

* ^(^1 we'll JTSTt^UT TSR^R I l|8a|5 ) | 

■f ^1 'SI’l^Tl (b|a«|8 1 I 

^S9( ( oi'Sfti'b )1 *11^ »f^ls { ‘^18*18, 'Spiya I I 

X CJTt^s 'Sint’ cw^tn f ) 1 



5_e8 , 1 

^*l-»r?5t? ’F’ll 1»f?ltlf5> I 

(71 'siftt, 1?^, ^?['‘ttr'f sttC*! 

'Sf?! "Slf? I 

"SSI »ll^(,^C5— 

^5! fjiai? «t sifa Jit? 

K«i1 fffiT: ^ 9’it<1 • I 

(a=n ‘n'i’ f^al ^5>(i ^(ffs 

'SlflR ipil 5|T^f<'!|R 5l15:” (^IVbSIS'bli; 

“5it5t?l1 ^st5RI1 ‘*T15t’W r<ir<MHtCT 

I <ii^ ??F*i5(tc^, ^rfrRtc^ 

I ’l?P'?|t^, ^tlTI'a ^oWlTP 

\5tf^ ’iic^5' 1 ■sifa, '8 I 

5(t*itifa ^a. ^51 I 

(7ff<— 

“9’1‘f? f^'SI ^Btf'®- 
‘irat’ ^*(1 i" 

— •jop^sid 

^1 ^(aatirl ‘*f5t’*i1a i a^ a^^ *r5tc* 

“ij^fiitsji ^<(1 ^Fail’S'., 

JlCB^PlI ^1^* ^51^5 f’ 

— b-|«lrP 


• cm’w ■9^'f’’ ^'rt wi "ftFi! ?»K<1 'SK (»n>i»-* I sdi-nf’sc^ 

«■?*(<■ FSII F^FtC? ®e^ ) I f'l^tJU'S ■?*(<’ dsil Ftdtt? I 9 *i4i 

^J\1 »F I ''9*lt4l «(» »lfdSJ’tT^=( *1C^I fftss” ( »• l>«»l'“ ) II 





^o(t 

^yf?rai ?T^i, ^f??il I ^mtc^\ c^f^— 

^rtl1 i5f^2 I 

^1 ^“s i” 

— lr| (ib-p 

'Slf^ — ^?rl ^j(.^H I 

?fel1CfS| I ^ 

I toil 

335 T c^ 

^ f»^ 'Q l£i 

1 w£i^ cwf^n:^ 1 

^rfifc^ fm cn, ^^f, ^?f^ 

^ftr^ W.^]^ ■5lftf?|t I 

f^U^ ^fs ^f?[r.^ f^?It'<3 ^Cl1 ^^tcw C^, 

‘•tMf-"^^ # 1 <2W'Q cw "515?- 

: (Tit 

^^1; C^ ‘^S’ 

sr(t 1 “c^i c^f^l ^"=^2” ( ) I 

« ^; ( 1 e *tN: ) ( ^l<t'»|»^ ) I c?w^iil: f^wj: 

(^iB.jtt ) 1 

f ^-^>=7 <sjt^s|j 'SCST^ftfs? , ■’F’^-Bf^lt^S ^t^9i?rt^:— t^fw ‘f5(^p^ 

11 B )i "’i^-TTf''’ 'Q— 7<rj. -5if^ c-f^-st^^tc^ «t'5j3r^»t ^^1 

I 



fsicM c^, ■smi-cst'f «a5't 

«itc^ — 

“J1 ‘^?f'l:' Jlt« 

>I ‘flltair '5<f5 >211i5?TO I 

Jt 'fist’ 'f«1 ^*tf« 5i«(Tral I 

'^vDiq^sD 

I CW?^C^ ®tCT? 'SITC^H I- - 
<|ic*tc<nt C'r^N’f C? 

^1 5^ I C^ ’STSa ’Hffef HR i 

f^«f f3F5i ’FftrsciH, (ti^ f^i- 

'Sf^ HtH I 'il^ CF5H-H^1 *-(f?#5 I 

^ 5t?l (?it »r5t?^ «iW? 5rt5i I 13^551 1^ “srsa 

«(IC?(W? C'fH'51. ^ ^ 

^SI ^JII->I^, C»lt HS|H “C??^,” 

'5'«R »|fg5<( 4(C^R f^C»l? HR I 

fH?rt»f, '5t5t?n ^E^, *'lt?:?Rl I 

vil^ ‘^tCH<l’ 'srtRtn ^1 I 

(5F) I ^fltR «T!FT 5tarC5 CH— 

"(a ^rtC’FS, «|i^3igji5?«i ^?tRt ^tHHl I 

^nc^l <at.^ 55 1 C5 OT'SI 

>RW srtHf?^ 'CtRH, chTh ^111 CT— ‘'srtfH cth fw® 

C^ta H^PI «!ttf^’ !• 

'srfk^ « f^fna ?5Ti I "sifTt— 

c^ srfCHH ; 'srfif- ‘5r^5i;?»fi;’ i t® frsiR if»fH ^can 

'9 isfa*! aroiH (w‘iir'i4) i CHtaR (aie'^iss'i aa° 

(o>i'!>'j>R'o) anl I 'sifti's '^fa (aiiisis) ; cHtH'Q ^fa 

• ^fs ^nt5 555: 5tW8— Ssitfif l«|H|l« I ^5^5 I 



I ^‘1— >15^ 5^2 (Sl'SSli*); (?It*I 'a— 

(H81r|^) I >2tC5^1 (««!«) I 

(ili-iftlS) I "SlfTf— C5f^''S|=t ( 'Oltfli) * I 

>2PFti;?t i >pp?i 

>I^tlS|4fTf®f?f*t^, IRt^ f^Tll- 

'G jpitsi 1 1 

(’*1) ■siina’Ftt^a OTTst^t’f? ^*1!:? sstcsi? ■sitc'st’i 

^?rtC5 I C'2f?^', ‘^*1^5? 'il?? 

>2tf?^’ l| I Ctr^Ttfin;^? 

"siWfif’f!:^ ^srfr >£ttft5» ^?.’ •■siPitfvf!;^^ p ^?,' 

pn 5|??'— tnttvf I ‘(TfT5t?1 c^ W-’J'ti 

?»fjt ^-s m flutes I W5 f-f ’it’i-'^'iT cwf^ii^ ^te? ? 

Pral. (TfTsf^t (71 css^i— "stfi ■5n?t?i 

c<tfe ’ll! I 

t?r)l ^1 fl5tes, •SSS’lfpt^ 

«(ic’tc*f ^f^ts fjie^»l 5R) fl^ItCF I 

<iie^w?_ (7Pi®i, ^ra- fte® iitc? =(1 1 

^511 flutes c^— c'^ttn ^tr.<i? 's Bf’ies^ ^fijt'i- 

^ I (7fT5t?i 9tti I laesT^ c'Mi'si '5^-(7it’(- 

srt*Pf *(t?‘l I c*ft^-^s^. ®n*ist- 

* «£l#5 ‘^55’ I ^4^ 

®t=lM*tg I '9 I 

f pl80|ji;, .iisp) WT 1 'i|(r|a,, (b-Ktaii I, iirp-iiiii 

'«2r^ i ^51 r^-:?};^, i 

I f^iil ^sp*!— f<Rs ( >21!^* '—1 'i«i« II 

—Ol^^liJa II -Slfir ^f»l— 'Slf^r, ‘lli'»|t II W f»ti^^_lr|B5 -a |l 5l«f— 

c«r^-^ (*l0‘>iio) I rtf'® (in--p I !CT|— :W\ nn^i*) 

'«ifir- • c-im^ 1 '»' I* • 1 5 ^ -^itfw I! 



I 


iF?‘t «ltC^ I I — -si^ '5t^St?- 

’^^sn, tt5T?I| I ■sif'U? f®f5<11 I CTtCM 

s^I;|^T f^ttVs "Sllcf I ??F‘1— ?'^-1^tft I ^^1— ■5)^ ^(t?!*! 
¥^i, '5I1WJ l^rsT^ 5tf»ii;^ 5tf»i;:^, ^\Z'^ 'S®1- 

' 5 II 5 J’® f 5 c?ff^ -sTs I c*ra, 'e^»( « 

Brn— 's sw5i ^?rsr.5 I ^ 

5F5t^ ii!:'?tHs -sRics I wtfn j(l * I «tiW<f 

•ill <£Wr3 wTsr^’f? ■5ii;*i^ i 

OTTstt 5^;;^ i t‘'5t?l 

s I 

CT ^ '« ?f*ra, ^t ?1 C^ 5 prf 3 'Sl^ 

^ ^tc? an I t?t?i ^a, *HfK ait;s 

^itc? ai I 

i* I JTti«;5(iI I — 

(^) I ’j'f ■5it'5^-c?t«(— 

I— 

aitS(W? fe'S ’3l^3T-C^ti» 5151, 

(Hn^TO’f ^r?‘l-ar3l 51 :g5)T-555l ®Nf5^ 5^51 ^55 

5If5 C^5 5^t ‘=?^3’ 5^ 5l^5t 51^^^ 5^1 sfl | ^< 1 $ > 31 !;^ 

C«ff55l "Silf^^tnia C5, ^5^ ^ etf^ =?5i^ I 

^555 ^£1^ « 5tl^ I t5t^ 5t*(i;55 C«15 

I 

'iltwl 5«R '5lt5^-C5t5 5^51 ^55? “5#s 

g-sR”— i£lt 5t5'll ^ 5^51 ’W5, "511 5 f5;’!l5 C^t5 

5t^5l 55 51 1 C5 C^t5 C5f5^tl5-t ®15!lt5 ^51 51^5^, fnc’?!? 

C5 C®t5 5^5 ^ 5^5R,— C5t C55'31, C5^ 5^1, 3^ 

* 'sn^fli tix^cvfii =((^1 I 



»ltPF 1 'ilt vilt "SR^t^ ^ 

'5im?1 c»ff«l CT, C^lJI ^M«l'® ^1 ^ ?^5tC5F, - 

'srart^ar c’il fap^RtF lii?? c^ 'si^'^''^ 

5r«R »ltr.^F, C^el 

5? I 'sit^tr.tt? c^t«J 55 CT, 

srrfra 53 51 ?sf51, 5t5!;55 I 

"c? ! C^Rtfs ^51 « <21^15 '5I955‘1 ^f55l, '*13 5^5 C<f'<l^t « 

iSfSt '^C55” I 

“C5 5f55s: I C^5tf5 C<a5‘ir< '5195^'! ffitt 'siftff® « 

ia5"v 'SI5IJ|1 '8 fe— f fT5l 5^^ C'Stsrf^ »f1C5'" I 

“(?rt5-«5!®T5 ftl!?rtI3t, 'SI3t3 5^5 W53t5 fe?! f5^l5¥?’’ !♦— 5^illf<f I 

f2f5 *tt^, ■5IW5T51 Cff^fCSC^F C5, Clf5^tW5 3B3T-C5t5 

555>i|i;^5tC5t f5C?tf5'$ 55, C^55IB55?f 5^5 <£|f5 <Si £t^5 

^f%5 sf^vg; *ffC5 I C5 WTStC^ ^53 ^51 

5^CI, '3'55 C5t 5C=R-5=^!l 5f«15l 5C5 5^5te I ’TBST- 

C5t5 ii«B5tc? fsnrrf^ I i 

(5)1 OT^RC^f? 5151 '<5 -511^-5815 CRiR -“CUfS^;. 

R-ifi” >5^ C5t5 I— 

C5(rtlS''f*f5 'i|?t ^5f55W '5It5tfif51B 5f55l f«f5ttW5 (71 — ■215!® 
'51^5^-(Rt5 «55 ®«.53 55, 555 C5t5 55tsft5-^ 31Mt-515l 
‘3^’ 5f55l 5t(B 51 I iqB 5551 'SItCf I C555 

* fee’ll '3 ^ar I fill's c^f^j ^^l I h j 

“Srf^ r. 

«if3 ^*1%^ ‘ipb'iB 

3^3 

Nn C?3P! 





s(c*(r *ic*ii 

^■jsi ■sii'sit? sif:«(f ■si^^T'i ^-m ^iMTs 

I "s®?! Jl^tt •sm,- >i|? (;?(*( ffl5 ?951 ■5[H»II4 I 

■®l1’Wt? siCSIjt "SifvoS (;^|S( st;;?! | 

fa’s;;? a'sjt-Ji'si^ ■s)g'«^ ^f?i;'5 s^i, '®ll'll- 

^W.i a '5:5’^ f "SC^ 'sig's^ <pf?tc^ 5i[ I 3|J'a^-?f(;tf?l 

■snFfst if|5 I 

^in^i ctff-Ji-i cn, ■5ira-J1'5f!;s 3 t?pc=i jirsA ‘siig’o^j 

sjicvc'f ■sricF fsp i)i I i2|tf»'R ^tfsicpil^ 

5(t^!;^ C?, ^nfsiw 51 ,;ti f» 1 '^ f«f5tC6JI. 

-sfstt '-)H54!;ij -silc? I vjTt’nt's 

— '<(ir’45i ?tc«? ^5 Ts I 

‘‘stT^?-^” siti;^ ^ir.5 i uii^i^i'a 

.£||r 35 ^^^ f?55;?JC5 -si-sr^ sr^l -9^“ «fsi? » SB5tf?I‘5 

»iTi:^ I otit 7 ^ 1 ^ ttifji-???;] -suit’s! 

®’te.!7F, I "SIR?! if|? 

5^C& ■staffs 1 

CT Uz^H M^S( faa f»^ f3P5l 5pf?Cst6S|, t5| (;<F?R 

^?il 5t^itr.5 I -- 

■‘^IlfJlt nff® f^6’5‘l I 'Sl'tfst? 'Bitffi'SI’lt'I’l JlfS'S 

’ilf^ I 'silf’15 fsia, ^^'1, 5a, "sifg 'sif’it^?i^ 

“4t "snfsit I ’ 1 “ t5l5i sisigf tistfscsia 

'Sllfjit JI^-SCilCT ®R-5[t®^ »lir?i?itffsi5| I 

■siwc^t ■<f f S?1C5fl I 'SUsit’l "Sltas-^R 

'srtM ^Tist afsstff ' 1 

‘‘if*t!i, a^‘1, isrf'fJi, W ^ts*! 4^; ^a-C'StsjJi — ji^«i f^sa fisg Ttri 

^tfa >t?la®ia i|’*ia 55st "itc^ 1 ^it^ita ate?? a^l fll, 

f^^*t «t« ^ '’ I 



i^-sucn ?5i, '®iif^t ®t5tw ^t^«( 'Sifisi 

'fllf’F I 5 IOTIW tfl’lt fc*11c^ "sufjlt !)f5?tff " I 

"«itfi|^ ^1^ ^1 '*i(®^)!?F toll 'siis® I 

'sil’Pliw Elf’ll >2111^ 1 *iMi '«I1’)1^ fflfrs 

"SltCf ”1 “ ‘c^tfsi ^1 J15|^ 5^517.5 I 'Sltf^ 

'srl'^-cif? ?1?(t ^iwt’FC^ ” 1 

“'!|tl|t?( llf?J|1 STC*1l5fI?F« 'Slf«3f>l ’jf'iittW'S ^ifiSOpJI 

■•♦f^sicw” 1 1 

’itw cff’iira^si ,— ts, ?ti, ^ftl, ■st'ffst® CT »i'5i 
’i!;«(i (71 ?if5^cfii,— 

*i^f? ^^^-(7ir«( c?!^ 1 

^ Cleg'S, >i|t ^it^-c^t*! 
(7ff«tc« ’It'S^ll I C*i ’im '<lif^ ?f5IWT.5VI— 

••'SItfJit 5|g, 'Sltf’lt gJIT S$?llf5 II ill3|^ ^f^'S 'Sllsilc^t StfJIW I 

<5|tf!|^ ^*R1, 'SIWC^ ^(*1=1 1 ” 

“'Sitfsit ts I ^lf>lt CTI’I’W^I SI'S 

5pf515tf5'' I 

*1^ ^tsl, <2I«IC^ [^L•l.ulIlr nitiHi*) ) 

'S\Ws C1?»f I 

t Cffl^ ^ifcl i|5— 

^ I '51?" f^lUi1-^^'C*l1'Sl f^'SfTI 'S'^fsi^itifl 

«[5^f!ic5ii^i ii -Si?; 'gi|i y,^^i^'i mm ^if®?iRr I * 3 ^ 311 , 

II c5ii?a^r^ c^l l^q»iTf-® , <2itf‘ih 1 'si^'sc^l 

sii" ^ ^n^TTif^, sfU 3K- 1 mu II * 1 ? iirstsufs,. * 1 ^:^ t \ 

'51f?^t^|-’JWt l! ^1=5 N •S’IITK 5I1?I^^IH1 I 

0\\U I 

-SC'S! M^cs ^mU iV-Jl. ^tT' y 

11 — ^'STtfW I - i'li^aiiltr 



i ^ 

“f^ nfjiT "Slt^tc^ 5i|sf^5'|f^9| . ^•\[^ c*f^ c^i^ 

” * 1 

^ I 

C^ ^Ic^. C^ '« uf)^ ^Q -Slf^^ 

^ TO I '5(t^l 

cwf^?75ff (71, ^^o*? ^ ^vm^ ■5(5- 

f fst I 

5=(^j I -5(^^ 

^c’l 'iit '?Tr5i-c^t?:^ i ^t^i 

8^ ^C3Q ^ai-:^^1 

is(t’^5( -sft^.Trvist? t®ifif Ji^Ff?f cvf^rf^c^ ^5^^ 

>ii^^<i c^ ^5(5^^ iff^t*f ^Um^~ 

“ tf^ ^S(5( I J(S|^ 'Srt^t^ I "Sltfsit ^^«1 j 7(^(?S( 

c»r^5i Tmut i c*f<j^«i i 

5(?F^n^m« ^tSfl 'sitfsft l” 

'S I 5(f5S(t^ 'Q lilt 

I ^tfsf^ ^^sit^sc^ 

^f?(^1 ^rtf'^i^itfi ” I 

” I 

# ^9‘s 7»iT-^l?-v, «nf»i<Ti f^if: I •••■Jsj^s ^fr ^»H1 ’i-ti^l ^1 II 

T\\^i i 

3igc^^l5iti|jr^. c^RtsTt" 5f^sitr=? f^^i I ^sx ^\ -sit^i^ 
c»iTC5i1 fsi^^?i: ii 8 r‘<|5->3 I 7[\^^ 

CJt^tfjf ?t:5 ^^3, ^^S|? ■ns fcfsi ?tceR I” 53:11^1 

^3 1 atC3<j JSitH ^3 "Sf^^ftf ^1 5(1 I 



“■srffsit ftpsi 1 i 

•srisTtc^ ^p$ *ilc^ 5<i •” tsjtfif I 

^IlC^t^f vflt f^l fff5tl|5| I "SltSRtl 

^1 ^f? CT, «(IW C^5I?f 51^? ^«lt^ ’ifa’J'f i3I^ ! ! 

i 8 1 ’jiwpra lilt >1^ ^5it5^i 5t!;^ ®ir5i?i ifit f^r^itc^ 

?tC5fe CT, suc^fctf? i£|^*(t3 I '5rt^?ll 

CT ®;tw®-?f(f (;?f«[c^ *itt, c?<fr^tf*fi?i (?i 

^t«n c'ff’fcs ntt, CTt s»im«r5t Ji»5>ff% %51 

^C^ttf 5tU5t I 

’It'Pt'ST ?f9I51 CT, 'Bifs ■si’ft ^f? 

'gc^ii? ^r-iw? ?»R ^t-acsit ’it'a^l ?ini i 

Tiit^ltCini lilt BitCcTt^si) 5tc^ ’ttf<IC^C^ CT, 

^IIC^W? ^I^scelt site'll S 

I ^cvctf? '2t«i^i ^c^cvf? I lilt 

«if5^i i- I i£i?w ig»rsi-?)'ac9ni 

i2(^ ^al>l(.i9t is^ ^'sU lil^" 

c^kt?t f^f5« ws^ 5t5tc? I 

'St’pt sratt I 513^ iflt— 

“■sirii 5tTc®i nicm^- 1 

C5t^«n II 

* <itl“ f^n I 3f^v Jibt^ c^Mi, 

fit iiiii'-'^sf^^c^rl mm i 

J^b^^r^«T'r^ M^ii -srr^t^ ^«F3jRi, jpf:^ ?)i^yn ii a ii m: ^l 

5^^i‘v 5^ fV ^r, * '2ifl^v II 'b II 

5*^ Wii 'i’i ‘'t9;c5[ C5( ?c^ m c«f^l jt#/’ ^^Trf? ^caa 

„Qmx ^^”*c^t'( I ar?^5^^ni ^?rt9 i 

t W5l? i'b'Sli^S ^ C^fNn 3IC«a mi'Si 

^H*i j|^ c'r^’n^t=» I q's^ii's, "^it^ 

(.f\ >iaf^ ^<=11^ ^*1 1 



1 f^fsi 

C*I^ ^<1^? «tlf'5^— ttt?! »t^C5Tt (?Tt 

^U I ^fa^— ’jf’tft? <ia, «w, 5rtf^-'55iW ’ifii'fs 

I ■sifTTC^ ^ I 

f«t5 nti’P, 'ilt *13^ 'st’f I 

■srm?! s "sitTs-^itr.?? ^ ^t5i c'ffV^I 

«It^?Itf5, t5tt CT, -silfsittff^^, -srffstc^f^ 

^51? ■5|T»(Jlf5I^— f?^ ?1 "Sic^-c^t*! 

5t!?I^ 5?t I ■5Itr*f^tff^^, ■SltfsJC'^fS^ 'S ^»nt- 

^J»(T’P5 'il^ C?t*( ^fs 

^'STIt? stT*lt I ?HC5fW? '2t>w ^rca-s c^ 

— (Tit 5f?H Cff^fC^fe I 

mC5H, ■5ltf»«7#^ 'fe^'fT, 'Slf'l, n»ft<— ^5®f5i?|5 I 

csBft ^^rfifn’f? I ntf^ c^itc^, ?timif'(^ f^t? 

5^511, 55 I 5ifg$— ^<tf^ mtsJmc? nfst't^ 

5t?I1 I '9 C5t«1— t‘5t?l C’Sf^- 

r<'®t^ I ■^f'SK.S C5t^ 

^5t? J15twttt- wn 5^1 ^Ciltf5« 5|t5^55 5?l * I 

535 5ff5C^ #ratC35 "SfSt?! Jr5f5 ^<1?? 

C^ C5*f ^ I 5(f{tc^ C5 ■SI^’JJ®, ^^ft5C<F5 ^C^I'a 

C^ I 5rt?t5, CTt 5“t5t?1 5t5taj ^fsic^ 

'srffjratCf^f, ^t5tw? ^OT'S c^t »R5tt I iiit®gjt, 

— •^tf53, C5t^ ■8 ^1^51 fi«;^»I 55?1 5t5tC5 I -sit^ ,<1^ 

^51 'SitCf 1 5C35 «ff^'t1-5r?5»t ?a « *Wtf5 >2(515 ^1 5^51 <*ttC^ I 

51?tf^ 5^, 5C355 5(3 I 51(55] Orff'S ff 

C5— 5C355 5C®? 351 5C355 ^*t^‘l-5f52r(— 3 

* I «l*lt^l c’lt^ V iiftsi'b ' 1 

"siW' c^l^l. c’ttisl, ii I 



oa 


»f5Fi?RP5n;«tj (?3*f src<at vii^t m\ ^^^- 

; — i<it (2j<!in ?ita ^»ffpp^ 5t?rrc5 i 

ff»ts[ Jt-QC^ra 5,° SICS cwf^ ’^— 

‘‘ir ( ^fa: ) f? CTOt ” i 

■stfift 5fa; { ac38? a® i »Tri<F. ^ 

5^C5Tt cwt^ *tt^u»C5a ca, aicaa ■stlatfwnc^ tstt «ta-=aca ^- 
catf^a>faai faC'Scia ca — acssa ®^a>aca, acss, acssa ®*iT^-c<fa* 
^5tc® 'iiat ac55a ; Ifftcaa ’?ai’i^; 

c^ c^ I ®rfaai ^T^tc^G '*if<4*i ■iit ^caa > 11 ^ cjsit^ 
*i1t— 

“aarfa‘1? aai afa; aaiTcal aai'rra^;” 1 
aicaa ^f^tca -sr^Tac^, a^’ifaa csftca. 'ata^-aicaa 
®it»6aT ca>>»(csi a^l^ ftnrrcfa 1 at ^atai c®itcsf aca ca, 
aicasf '^c^tntaata -a? ! \ 

■sjfaal ^^t«TC^ ’tfi^asfc^ ata ^ai aRic's ^fa 1 
aicacaa aaa^t ^fac^ caa^ac^fa “^'s” af^at fac^*i ^1 a^cs 1 
■sifa caa^ac^la faa'CiJ afas aaa ^faai atca^ ; ■y'ftai; ajfjt ofa^- 
acjfa'*^” I c^a aifaca fs a«ai states P a*ia a acara 'iiasti 
^as* aicaa ’aast -sttatfifac^ s gcata ^5^ l^sa 1 caatca aati 
states ca,— “ca ataa c^aaiatu ‘aifs' ijtf?!a ®cafj sfaai 
sfas >stc'»F’t a^ca, casaai cat a^fcaiat a’seas srfij “^” yjj 
“^atft^’’ ?a * I — si<t^. ca asa ataa afacs ‘sisr®’ 

ai afaat^ — ‘ataa-a'sTcap’ aa=T ’sfaai a'stsa'i acaa, ^sfatt 
.<it a?t^ *tlcaa ca, afac^ afa^ a'^i -s csFanaca >2ffa^ 

* ■sftr: 

^ 53 Tr c^t^t 





^ I 

*1® ^rS5-^5SI^t€t ‘^®’) * 

«(W? ^'8 CT, ^frtc^ m \ 's 

*l'5l ^5^ ■5(fa ‘’3C?ltft«’) 1 >i|t ^c*!l$ 

“fs” “^ptf^” f^*t ^ I 

>5? .swi:^ 4f»m 5?c^ j|5t=i 

's^ ftf^rtns^ I «l'9'®l<i ■5it9^-^pf3 ^t5i ^ ^«it — 

sf^icsit fk^«f i 

C*t, ■its "s>f^ fstC^»l ITCH'S, ^5itT[?1 

’Ift'if »(f?I5l I 51 ! 

51IC55, >pi?«r»TOiti:^ lilt ^c^-c5itc« ^®ii ^f^^i fimi, »i#cM5- 
C5lti?5'« c*r? "siiTsif-c^t*) '0 >ii<PCf? fwr? -araw 

’Fl^fCPI — 

“JlJIt^^ 'srt^'fls:, JPTN Wtf^ <5 I 
CMI SIW1, ’I«I1 ■<: ii" 

* C5 I C^t*ltOni vil^ I 

C'St^^tPni ^vt*i 5^^ ' Cst*ltW<( ^ 5^^ I 

C5t*t^ «rf« I cst’t?! a >ii^— 

CSpltCffil vfit J(C«ff (Tt 'il^'5 '5t5tl ^- 

Tscn *11^*11 I »t^nc»l >il^^ ^'S !’ *11^5? 

Cff^, ^*1CF"I I vilt mm #rai 

f5?rfc5Ji c5— «(ic5i;if? ^’Tf^ Cff5^5tw? ^»(i'® c^ c^>f ^— 

»WC5lt -^^— 

“OTl '5f?t? ^«I1 ’Jc^ Ji;^5i1 ®*tt^ I 
jprttsR 5r=>5l II 

“filtfR 5it9, •<«»)H^tn?l'e 5t?I1 535- 

gt?1 iSffil I «It^1 C’l ^**1^ 53lt?I 5f?: ffCSff, 


* Y®— 5ft?l I 



— «tn:^ I 1 

C»lt I ^55? ®’1^?i;‘|'8 C^ ^ 

C^5t CS^ ^ I 

f^nr ’tf^5F. SI-IFT ^C5R »I^4f«llTI, >5t?t^i;l, CT 

?fPf?— (?t ^f^tfesT^ ; »I^-C»li;^ 

c»lt ®TO»f ffRII f^fftn ert^fc^si I R*l-C5ftPF«. « 

'ii^ * ^1 "c^rts?; 3^”— ^nfit% i 

'flt strrtns i 

'Slt^^-^TW?!^ ?TNTt®1 I 


'Q II 


ilc^tf^“<l^ f^(t^, “IT^, I 

II 


+ “CvSt^tfWC^^ ^ 5i??l 

^1 '5(t^-^ I 










